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OR 



DESCENDANTS OF TRELAWNEY. 



BY CATHARINE G.CwARq/ ^ ] yi%o)\ 

of The Myiterious Marriage — Rofie of Claremont^drpGmo B07-* 
Poemt— The Daughter of St. Otner— My Native Land— 
Robertioa — Son and the Nephew — The Primroie 
Girl — ^Tales of my Grand Mother, Sui 



TaD me of old times, and old friends, 

That bare not changed with summer breath, 

Nor tamed aside in the rough tempest of my fortunaiy 

And I will give them place and welcome here !— 

The fond memorial of a gratefiil heart! 



WILLIAM BURNETT, 17 ANN STREET. 

O. W. SMITH, PRINT. 

1S34. 
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CHAPTER L 

" Unpractii'd he to fliwii, or wek tbr powV. 
By doctrines faibion'd to the vaiying WNur ; 
Far other aims his heart had leam'd to prize, 
More skiJl'd to raise the wretched than to rise." 



We forget to mark the lapse of time when on roseate wings H 
speeds away ; but memory is a faithful historian, that will not fidl to 
remind us of that page on which is written the volume of our Ihres; 
there if we find a leaf that is not sullied with a tear, let us roflect on 
that page, and consider it the happiest of our existence. 

Fifteen summer suns had blossomed with its sweets^ — and fifteen 
noary headed winters passed with all their sullen trainr-^sinoe that 
happy mom which waked to joy and to happiness transcendent, the 
lovely unreluct€mt bride of Tanjore Trelawney ; and as Rebecca 
then, in her turn, began to arrange the bridal ornaments of her sister 
Rosa, she reminded her of the time when she had assisted her on the 
same happy occasion. 

<* Do you remember, Rosa," uttered she, " how ofiended you were 
at my shedding tears because it was my bridal day ? Did not old 
Doctor Bradbury laugh at me ; and Mary Bradbury go so fkr as to 
tell me that it was downright affectation, on a day so joyous, so mo* 
mentous ? Tell me then my dear sister, this being your marriage day 
also, with Trelawney, why I behold you thds ? You lore Trelawney^ 
he is your heart's elected, and yet you weep, Rosa, like me," 

<' Ah, Rebecca, it is because I feel at this moment what were the 
sensations of my beloved sister;" answered Rosa, smiling through 
her tears ; '< the serious' impression of a marriage vow should not be 
considered lightlyr--it is not a transitory one^ lUbeocaf for it can only 
be absolved by—-—'* 
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«< Death!" uttered Rebecca, <<and then it ascends to heaven f a£ 
fection wafts it with a sigh, — sympathy embakns it with atear^— and 
holy angels deign even to bless and consecrate the image of ite Yirtuee 
there." 

Reader ! since the foregoing conversation took place between t h eee 
lovely and beloved sisters, Rosa and Rebecca, fifteoi revolving yeaia 
had passed away ; — still the village of Kenilworth remained in the 
peaceful security of its lovely, rural and retiring shades ; — still the 
soft breeze whispered among the honeysuckles, and the fragrance of 
the violet still was there ; — the murmuring rivulet yet flowed pure 
and transparent ; — ^the robin sung as usual on his favorite hawthomt 
unmolested; and each returmng spring a thousand little feathered 
warblers paid their visits there ; — yes, Kenilworth, sweet villageythy 
charms were still the same ; and all but the White Cottage retained 
an appearance of their primitive beauty. 

All but the White Cottage ! and was not that the same ? 

Yes, it stood in its former beautiful and sequestered situation ; it 
reared its unassuming head amongst the clump of trees by which it 
was surrounded ; you could still see the lovely little garden, cultured 
with care, and improved by industry ; there were still some rates in 
ity that revived with summer's opening bloonu 

But where, oh ! where was its possessor, our worthy, our excellent 
our inestimable pastor ? — where was the rector of Kenilworth, Mr. 
Clarendale? 

Mark where the C3rpress weeps over a plain and uodecorated 
iiomb ; it was of white marble, bearing on its fair surface the fbUow* 
ing inscription : — 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY 

of 
WILLIAM HENRY CLARENDALE, 

. LATE RECTOR OF THIS PARISH. 

, ; . . He descended to the grave, calm and peaceful, in the 

. ! .. ; evening of his days, 

A bright example to his parishioners. 
In whose hearts he Uus Icfl a memoriol of his virtues, andahstinff 

MONUMENT OF HIS PRAISB. 
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The tale wai too true! it was Mr. Clarendale who had quitted Ui 
earthly tenement for ever; — it waa our worthy pastor who had 
l^nathed hia laat*— the kind fiiend, the liberal patron, the miniiler* 
lag angel of the poor — ^Mr. Clarendale of Kenilworth ! 

Ah! who did not look up to him aa a protector t — ^Theorphan 
diildren, the widow, the insolvent debtor, alike had their rlaim% 
and never were those claims denied ; — ^3ret it was this man of virtue 
who was lost to them fbr every— of which a piece of cold and lifeless 
day alone remained, to prove the frail and transitory existence of all 
earthly creatures; from which salutary lesson the heart that rests too 
strongly on the' vain presuming glories of this world may take an earij 
and impresBve warning ; the voluptuary to recoil at the throes of 
guilty conscience ; the licuitious betrayer of female honor to stop in 
his career of S3rstematic vice; the merciless to be just ; the cruel op- 
pressor to relax in his severity ; the haughty to be humble, and the 
unpitying to shod a tear, it will ascend to heaven more welcome than 
a tlxMisand treasured virtues, fer it will be the tear of penitence, n^ 
eorded in that sacred page where the accusing spiiii shall not bluah to 
give it in, fer the ministering angel, as he writes it down, will drop tha 
pitying tear on human error and blot it out fer ever. 

In lessthan six months from the demise of Mr. Clarendale, the xe» 
mains of his beloved and amiable wife were placed beside him. She 
had not mmk beneath the blow by the loss which she had sustained in 
her excellent husband ; he had taught her differently to appreciata 
the blessings, or receive the visitation of Almighty Providence, than 
tomurmur at itedeciees; — Mis. Clarendale died assbe had lived, an 
exemplary wife and mother, surrounded by her afiectionate childrm 
and lovely grand-children, whose tears long moistened her iemain% 
—in the assured hope^ that she should shortly rejoin that kindred 
mpitii from whom on earth she had never been divided. Lovely had 
they b^ien in their lives, even as twin roses on one stalky — they had 
bloomed, blossomed and feded together. 

At the demise -of Mr* and Mrs. Clarendale, Mr. Trelawney, who 
had long been the husband of the happy Rosa, purchased the White 
Cottage and occasionally inhabited it in the summer season, when 
they paid their annual visit, either at the house of Mr. and Mrs. Phil- 
ip Bradbury, or at the residence of Henry Clarendale, and hither ot 
tan W00I4 Bonit and&ebeooa repair to thefevorite leatof their beknr 
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ed lather, and eoDT«newhhoutra86rv« of old timeilan^^ (HftMa; 
•ad, Here my fiither uaed to nt, — and. Here wto my mother'a ikvor. 
lie ipot^*-»waa€jaiculatod by th« fend aisterB tin they ^ freqii^cxtly 
dissolved in tears; when suddenly the aightof the lovely ohiktMl 
vooMdiip^rae the iiiadea of mdanchc^ which were drawn around 
lhini»and in the pleasing refkietion that they Were mothers Inms ^^ 
■oon reooivered theurcheerfuhieas. 

One only diild had blessed the marriage of Reheecft, which was a 
daughter, and called Emom; Henry Glarendale had a son and 
daughter presented to himbyi^is beloved Mary, the nameaof iHion 
were, Sedley and Lacy; but the Deoendents of Trelawney weiw 
more numerous, and consisted of five lovely chiktien,— 4wosQn% an4 
tiiree daughters ; the names of whom were the fi)lk)wing t— 

William Henry, the first-born child of Trelawney, so called in com. 
piiment to the fiither of his Rosa, the late Mr. Glarendale ; butatthe 
burthof his second child, which was a dau j^ter, Rosa subitiitted it to 
the choice of her husband ; and often having heard him say, tetaL 
tiiough Alexina had never been a favorite name with him, (hatmg 
kad too much reason to remember it,) yet it had been the name ofhb 
fiither's sister, — that sister whom he had so passionately loved, and to 
ykhom in early inftinc^ Trelawney had been so dear, and Rosa plac 
ingker sweet smiliDg cherub in the arms of her husband, archly at 
finred, in a tone of the most fascinating sweetness, what he was go- 
ing to call his daughter. 
To which Trelawney replied^— 

* Aleibm, if you have no objection, my dear love, — ^it was the maoB 
4f my beloved aunt, whose memory I revere, and if you have nocBB» 

like, why *' 

« Ah ! Trelawney," interrupted the lovely Rosa, <^do not sut)poae 
me to indulge in such weakness ; I can dislike nothingfehich yon 
make choiceo^ we will&erefore call oiir daughter Alexina, ft yon 
please." 
But the ftAlowing year produced a son, and his mother called him 

■ • 

Tanjore, in preference to any other. 

Hie ensuing twelvemonth anodier little stranger came into eomtf 
and ker father named her Bllen Rosa, without any objection being 
BMde. 

Aftdintwo years after this period Mrs. Trela w n e y again p rbd u eeJ 
an mcreaae to her charming fiunily> which soon made its appear 



ance in a little girl, whose peculiar arch turn of features, the monwnl 
that Trelawney had heheld her, made him exclaim, — 

^ Why this little saucy minx is the picture of Mary Bradbuiy | 
there is actually Mary's pouting lip." 

To which Mrs. Trelawney wma^un^y leplied, — 
^But you will he pleased to recollect my, love, that Mary End* 
bury had one of the prettiest mouths in the worid.^ 

Mrs. Philip Bradbury (who was also present,) taking her little nieoa 
out of the arms of her father^ exclaimed^ — 

^ And so has this little moppet. I protest, Rosat I think this will 
betbb lorcinSest of all your children." 

^l^ot if she resembles Mary Bradbury," cried Trelawney ; ^ I ae* 
▼wr thought Maiy pretty*" 

^Aod yet I think* t^t Lucy Clarendaleis an uncommon k>Te|jr 
girV uttered Rebecca; '^ to besure she is an astonishing resemUancp 
tfmy brother Henry ; ahe has his fine complextion, and his beauti* 
ful.auburn hair and dark blue eyes ; but Sedley is like his mother*** 
'^J j^rotes^ tJiG^ I w^ not hear my dear Mary so commented upon, 
^ joutwoumnerciful creatpresi" uttered Mrs. Trekwneyj **Bai 
i|t^ to nyr little brown gipsy h^re, if you do not disprove of it, Trelaw* 
ney> I c^all certainly call her Mary, because, as you say, she so 
strongly resembles Mrs. HentyClarsndale." 

The reply wm,— ^Call her what you please ;" and the yonngpel 
da u ghter of Mr. Tuekwney, wasafter the above conversatkn^ tht 
^rmj eouiag monung^ b6^ptiaQed by the names of Mary Refaeoca 
Prances ; the two latter beijig in oonylinMiit to her mother and m- 
ftot, and(|iie ^NBDor as a te^tkncmy of her affection for Jw fiitliMiI 
{Maud Mary Bradbwyt who had been the earliest oonywnioQ of Jmt 
yoolMildi^ 
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CHAPTER It 

" AD tlM wofl'l'i « itag«, 
** And all Um men mnd women merelj plajtii 
** They have their exits and their entrancei ; 
^ And one man in his time plays many parts; 
'< His acts being seven ages." 



In the educaticxi of his children, Mr« Trelawney had adopted a 

somewhat singular plan, from the too general system of the present 

day ; and that was to keep them in profound ignorance as to what 

might be e^ipected, from thirfr worldly prospects, or pecuniary hope^ 

wi wishes in all that fespected mundane affairs ; determined that 

ncSther of these children could pofi8es» a single cdiilfing of his property, 

however splendid or wealthy were his known possessions, provided that 

they did not prove themselves sufficiently worthy of the gifts of for* 

tune, or that they discovered in early life traits of a mercenary or 

sordid disposition. 

We do not mean to infer that it was Mr. Trelawney's intention to 

feave his children b^gars, or that his large possession were to devolve 

to strangers ; no, but he certainly meant to proportion them aooording 

to their merits, and would that every wise ^fitther could pursue so 

laudable and praise- worthy a resolution. 

TheeUHr branches of a ftunily, if unamiably diiqposed, would not 
86 frequently have it in their power to vaunt over the nx>re humble 
expectations of the younger ones ; they would not boast of adyanta^ 
ges gained only in eonsequence of their birth right, which had supe. 
rior qualifications and superior virtues been consulted, would never 
perhaps have fallen to their share ; nor would ah elder brother, or 
an elder sister, become exclusively the object of attention, merely be* 
cause thoy were to be considered the most wealthy branchesof the 
fiunily* 

** I will not educate my children with any pretensions ;" uttered Mr* 
Trelawney to his beloved Rosa, (me day when they had been visiting 
the apartments appropriated for their respective studies, <«they shall 
learn to bavo no prutamioas bat what they derivo from their owa 
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merits, talents and industry ; and I would rather see them vain (j 
these than of the proudest gifts of fortune." 

"Certainly, my love, it is all very true, but, " Mrs. Trelawney 

paused ; and Trelawney exclaimed, — 

"But what, my Rosa?" 

And she instantly replied, — 

"But will the world appreciate these qualities quite so justly T— 
what is merit, talent, industry, — ^nay, what is virtue, when put into the 
scale with the acquisition of fortune ? Alas, my love, you well know 
that the one would not weigh a feather in comparison with the other; 
to which a^l hearts bow in homage, all eyes gaze with admiration, all 
tongues whisper praise. Is noV wealth a shrine which even kingv 
worship, and nations still adore ?" 

"Then to that shrine they shall not bend in the Descendants of 
Trelawney," uttered he ; " my children shall not be regarded, — ^they 
shall not be flattered, — for the sake of their inheritance ; and they can 
never utterly be despised only because that they are considered 
poor." 

" I admit that riches are not virtues," cried Mrs. Trelawney " but 
virtues may improve them ; they may be rendered great, they may 
be rendered glorious by the manner in which we appoint them to our 



use." 



To which Trelawney repUed, — 

"It is true that they sometimes debase and sometimes exalt their 
possessors, my love ; and there is also an intermediate space by which 
they do neither ; and this is precisely what I do not wish my chil- 
dren to adopt. He that does no good when he has the power, though 
he^does no evil, does not perfectly answer the end of his creation ; 

and, therefore is he censurable in the eyes of his Maker ! ^but 

we will talk of this, my love, at some future opportumty, our children 
are yet tender in blossom, but remember, Rosa, *tis we who are to 
preserve the fruit, or they will perish, my love,, 'tis we who are to 
bend the twig while they are yet young, or they will disappoint our 
fi)ndest our warmest hopes and expectations of their maturit^^ *Yoa 
are a mother so tender of your ofispring,*that I own I have son^ ap. 
prehension that your excessive indulgence may spoil the management 
of them." 

Now there was a chord in Mrs. Trelawney 's heart that could ne« 
No. 1. 2 M 
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ver bear to be touched, though ever so lightly, and it was her fond- 
ness for her children, and with rather more color than usual it now 
mounted to her glowing cheek while she warmly replied, — 

"Dear Trelawney, look at our children, — look on William, — look 
on* Alexina, — and look at the younger ones, — ^my Ellen, my Tan- 
jore, and my little cherub, Mary, then ask a mother if it is then pos. 
sible not to love them." 

Rosa was still beautiful, she had passed the spring, but she was yet 
in the summer of her charms, and at this moment she looked in the eyes 
of her husband handsomer than he had ever seen bar before, and all 
hisreply was to kiss off a tear, which was falling like the dew only, 
which the zephyr shakes from roses ; it was no rude tempest which 
had brought it there ;^ was no jarring discord that had occasioned itg 
intrusion, but it was i^arop which holy nature sometimes mixes with 
her purest sweets, it looked bright as the starry firmament in a soft 
celestial sky, when the moon gently steals behind a cloud, and makes 
fairer their pellucid light ; and, 

" Go, my angel, do what you please with your children, but do not 
«poil them," was uttered by Trelawney, in a moment of the most 
transporting fondness, nor was this conversation afterwards resumed 
till the Descendants of Trelawney were found, by their fond parents 
to \he rapidly advancing towards maturity. 

The boys under the tuition of a gentleman who had been very early , 
selected by their father to superintend the management of "their e^- .»^: 
cation. 

The applicants, which had been ambitious of obtaining this eligible 
and distinguished situation, had indeed been exceedingly numerous ; 
but Mr. Trelawney made choice of Mr. Fothersgill, before he had 
converse with him precisely half an hour, not because he had been 
eager to display any great or shining abilities that he was known to 
have possessed, bA^ause he had the modesty of concealing them. 

" Fothersgill is ft man of few words," uttered Mr. Trelawney, 
« and therefore I will certainly have him. Tanjore is already toa 
talkativ^^ a prating tutor would mate much worse, and Fothersgill 
must quiet him. I could never endure to see boys too forward in con- 
versation ; it produces a flippancy of speech which it is exceedingly 
ditncult for them to get the better of at a more ripened season."^ 
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It is true that the tutor of the young Trelawneys was not only a 
man of few words, but his person wtis also as quaint and as singular as 
his manners, with which the formality of his dress always corrrjsqond- 
ed ; he wore his own hair, which being lank and thin, and of a coal 
black, and combed straightly over his forehead, gave liim much the ap- 
pearance of a quaker ; yet his integrity, his principles were indispu- 
table, and this was considered by Mr. Trelawney to precede all other 
earthly recommendations, and had long established Mr. Fothersgill 
oo a good footing in his family ; he was aware that his boys could not 
do wrong provided Fothersgill had the direction of their studies ; and 
the choice of their pursuits ; and on the other hand, Fothersgill was 
fully sensible of what were the attentions of Mr. Trelawney respect- 
ing the education of his sons. The elder of whom, William Henry, 
he had indeed but little trouble with, as he was by nature, as it were, 
moulded to his hand ; he had all the sweetness of his mothers disposi- 
tion, without the impetuosity of his father, of whom in person he was 
the exact counterpart, he was tall, graceful, and elegantly proportion- 
ed, and the turn of his expressive features were, like Trelawney's ra- 
ther grave, except when any favorite subject lighted him suddenly in- 
to enthusieism, then the sunbeam which shone so brightly in the coun- 
tenance of his father, would burst forth like the refulgent rays, warm- 
ing but never scorching the objects which turned to him for protection 
— but when not called into energy, the manners and habits of William 
Henry Trelawney were of a quiet and even gentle temperature. Not 
80 the lively, animated and vivacious Tanjore, who was two years the 
Junior of his brother, and whose statue, though considerably smaller, 
might in its admirable proportions of exact symetry, have been a mo- 
del for the Apollo of Belvidere ; nor were his features less perfect 
than his form, bearing so strong a resemblance to his beauteous mo- 
ther, that the face of Rosa was staipped almost on every lineament ; 
he had the rosy freshness of her complexion, her dark bright beaming 
eye, and the smile of a laughing cherub, which in the period of his in- 
fiint days so often charmed and transported his idolizing father, who 
certainly, owing to his strong resemblance of Mrs. Trelawney, had 
insensibly grown fonder of little Tanjore than he was of the rest of 
his children. 
* We say insensibly, because Mr. Trelawney was not himself 
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aware of the predilection till occasions called it forth ; for of all Tre- 
lawney's children, Tanjore was the most faulty, and was, therefore, 
the more frequently punished, and it was the pain which the infliction 
of his punishments excited in the heart of his father, which had first 
whispered the important secret, that Tanjore was dearer than aJl the 
restof his children; and in consequence of this important secret Mr. 
Trelawney pursued a method quite contrary to his inclinations^— that 
of imposing on himself the hardest restrictions, hy using more severity 
with Tanjore, in order to check this growing and, as he thought, this 
most improper propensity ; but the misfortune was that the little ur- 
chin had taught every body else to love him, m ^ite of themselves ; 
Kb mother loved him, and his sisters loved Mm, beyond the powers of 
concealment ; and even Fothersgill, the ijgid tutor, could not help 
laughing sometimes at the wily tricks of his incorrigible little pupil, 
his lectures to him on all occasions being iilways expressed precisely 
in the following words, 

**I stand amazed, Mr. Tanjore,''at jrour temerity." 

But at these words the lecture generally ended, and his pupil again 
transgressed, and again was reprimanded in the same manner, so that 
at last, " I stand amazed at your temerity," had become a proverbial* 
sentence with Mr. Fothersgill, and for some time the tricks of little 
scapegrace received no greater punishment. 

On one occasion, however, his pupil had gone beyond all bounds, 
in having taught a favorite little pointer the act of stealing from the 
larder, and it being reported by the cook, that a brace of fine ducks 
had been torn to pieces by Master Tanjore's pointer, and carried into 
the school-room, the indignation of the tutor was roused to a pitch of 
fury and he insisted that the dog should be well beaten. 

On which Tanjore exclaimed, 

«* Let any erne touch him at his peril !'* doubling his little fists at 
the same instant in th^ most menacing attitude. 

On which Fothersgill, highly provoked, retorted, 

*« Mr. Tanjore Trelawney, I not only stand amazed at your te- 
merity, but I shall certainly make you repent of it, suppose now I 
were to take down that cane which is suspended over your head, and 
exercise it over your shoulders." 

On which Tanjore spiritedly replied, 
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" Well, Mr. Fothersgill, that you may do and welcome." 

" And that I have a right to do, Sir, from the authority of your 
fether," returned the quaint tutor, without making any advances to- 
wards taking down the cane. 

On which little Tanjore holdly replied, 

** Beat me then as hard as ever you are able, Mr. Fothersgill, and 
I wont complain, — ^no, not one bit ; but you shall not beat my dog, 
because if you was to beat him ever so much, you know, he could 
not speak to you." 

Whether that the anger of Fothersgill had subsided, or that the 
humanity which the little offender had so strongly manifested, was 
considered a sufficient atonement for the fault he had committed, we 
cannot pretend to determine ; but of this we are quite certain, that 
the cane remained quietly in its station, and the pointer was not bea- 
ten, on a promise that he should never more transgress or invade the 
territories of Mrs. Cook, either in the larder or the kitchen. 

Thus had Tanjore obtained an ascendancy in his juvenile days 
over the heart of his tutor, which as he ripened into maturity gained 
strength and energy, and every day became more predominant ; but 
Fothersgill wise adopted the plan of his patron ; he took every 
possible precaution he could devise, to keep this predilection for his 
young fiivorite a profound secret, except when nature slily threw it 
out, wluch was seldom ever the case till Tanjore was detected in 
some fault, and which he was never long in giving them occasion 
for. 

At this period, however, an event took place, of so sudden and af- 
flicting a nature that it was very near sending to an untimely grave 
the beauteous tender hearted Rosa, and which certainly did produce 
a source of sorrow, long felt and deplored, in the femily of Mr. Tre- 
lawney, but chiefly in the heart of his beloved wife ; and that event 
was the death of her sister, the lovely, the gentle, the amiable Mrs. 
Philip Bradbury, — the ever good and kind Rebecca, who in giving a 
premature birth to a still-born infant son, in a few successive days 
only afterwards, fell a sacraflce to the extreme delicacy of lier con- 
stitution, to the heart- wounding anguish of a doating husband, the in- 
expressible grief of her sister and brother, and the deep regret of all 
hernumerous friends. 
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In Mrs. Trelawney, however, it had produced consequences the 
most alarming, as she remained for many weeks seriously indisposed, 
and utterly inconsolable for the loss qf her sister, — ^not only a sister, 
but a dear and invaluable friend, (for let it be remarked, that sisters 
do not always perform the duties of that sacred character ;) but Ro. 
sa had found Rebecca, through all the stages of her life, a friend 
whom she had loved with the most unchanged affection ; and, to use 
the beautiful similitude of Shakspeare, — <* They still had ate, and 
drank, and slept together, and, like Juno's swans, had ever been in- 
separable." 

" The expiring moments of Rebecca had been, like the whole tenor 
of her peaceful tranquil life and gentle disposition, calm, placid, 
and even cheerfully resigned ; no impatience, no terror, marked her 
pale angelic countenance, when sensible that her dissolution was 
rapidly approaching, but with a firm collected manner, and, in a 
voice sweetly composed, she addressed her agitated husband and 
weeping sister, entreating that they would be patient and resigned as 
she herself was, to the will of the Most High. 

" Oh ! my dearest sister," uttered she, as she placed her cold hand 
in the feverish one of the almost frantic Rosa, << oh, my dearest sister, 
why will you thus pcdn my parting hour with such excessive grief? 
—and you, mv dearest Philip, by this distraction and despair ? — ^You 
know that it is the will of my Heavenly Father that I am now called 
to the mansions of eternal peace, and you see that I am prepared to 
resign myself to his blessed mandate ; — he cannot do wrong ; — and 
though I feel it hard to part with those I love so dearly, yet I have 
long been taught to love my Creator, better than all earthly things. 
For my Emma I do not feel the anxiety of a mother who leaves her 
olSspring desolate, for I well know, that in my beloved sister she will 
have all a mother's ccure, — ^to you then, Rosa, I bequeath her, — ^the 
parting legacy of your poor Rebecca ; you will be a mother to my 
child ; and you, my Philip, will never forget the duties of a father ; 
I know you will not ; you have been the best of husbands and of 
friends ; and may the Father of all Mercy protect and bless you 
both !" 

Mrs. Philip Bradbury then desired that her little Emma might be 
brought to her bedside, and folding h|^ to her bosom, with a mother's 
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last blesnng she resigned her to the arms of her sister, and with her 
eyes turned to the last, with dove-like expression, towards her hus* 
band, gently breathed her last sigh, her lovely features still retain- 
ing, even in the arms of death, that smiles of seresity and sweetness 
for which they had ever been so remarkable. 

Over this scene time, however, did not so quickly throw a veil ; 
the dying moments of Rebecca were not easily to be forgotten in the 
recollection of her disconsolate sister ; nor could even the attentions 
of her beloved Trelawney, or smiles of her own lovely children sti- 
fle, at peculiar times, those incontrolable bursts of anguish which 
gushed in torrents from her eyes whenever she visited the White 
Cottage at Kenilworth, or paid a mournful tribute of affection to the 
tomb of her sister. ^ 

Meanwhile Philip Bradbury, in less than a period of two years, had 
followed to the grave his beloved Rebecca. His constitution, never 
strong, had yielded to the indulgence of excessive grief, and poor lit- 
tle Emma became indeed a trecwured orphan, in the sole care of her 
aunt Trelawney, with whom she was ahnost an idol ; for she not only 
possessed the sweetness of her mother's disposition, but her features 
were so exactly similar, that she often recalled the image of 
Rebecca to the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney, to whom it might 
with truth be said that Emma Bradbury was an elder daughter ; for 
Mr. Trelawney, who was passionately food of her, already beheld in 
her the counterpart of the heavenly, mild, patient and prudent Re- 
becca Clarendale ; for Emma had all the placid virtues of that in- 
comparable creature ; and the fondness of Rosa for her lovely niece, 
was, perhaps, extended to a foult, though it never created any jeal- 
ousy in the minds of her own youthM girls, because they had al- 
ways been taught to regard Emma as her sister ; it is true, however, 
that her ascendancy over the mind of their mother was unbounded, 
for Emma never solicited in vain of her aunt to grant .any of her re- 
quests. 

If Enuna asked an extraordinary mdulgence she was never refus- 
ed, and therefore was oflen made the embassador of the Miss Trelaw- 
neys, and even of Mistress Pelham, the governess, when they requir- 
ed her intercession. 

And at length, she was chosen for the same purpose by the young 
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gentlemen also, w^d sent to Mr. Trelawney with a petition, which al- 
ways met with the desired success. 

With hex; uncle Henry too, and her aunt Mary, Emma was the 
same favorite, it is no wonder then she hecame the idol of the whole 
family, and of her young cousins, in the midst of whom she was al- 
ways considered a president ; even when Mrs. Pelham, their gover- 
ness, was by, they always appealed to Emma to decide on an impor- 
tant question ; and even little Mary had followed the example of her 
sisters, for on beholding her cousin coming into the school-room, she 
would eagerly fly towards her and exclaim, 

" Oh, Emma, dear Emma, I am so glad you are come, for what do 
you think ? — Mrs. Pelham says I am too young to learn French ; but 
Jhough I am a very little girl I heard you tell papa, the other day, I 
was a very clever one ; and what you say is right. Manuna says 
you are always right ; and if that is the case, I will learn French di- 
rectly, because I am a clever girl, whether Mrs. Pelham likes it or 
not, and I will tell her that Emma says so." 

" No, indeed, Mary, but you must not tell Mrs. Pelham any such 
thing," cried Emma, but not without kissing the cheek of her smiling 
little cousin ; " because, in the first place, it would be extremely rude ; 
and in the next, you would be telling an untruth. If Mrs. Pelham, 
who is your governess, thinks you are yet too young to learn French, 
you cannot suppose that I would contradict her assertion." 

"Well, but, "retorted the little pleader, " suppose that papa and mam- 
ma were to go over to France, and take me with them, how silly I 
should* look if I did not know how to ask for what I might want ; eve- 
ry body would think I was a fool, — ^would not they, Emma ?" 

To which Emma gravely repUed, — 

" No, my love ; every body are not considered fools who do not 
study the French language ; and it will be thought quite sufficient at 
your age if you learn to speak your own correctly*" 

" Well, but do pursuade Mrs. Pelham to let me learn French, dear 
Emma, and I will love you so." 

« And do you not love me now, Mary ?" enquired Emma. 

" Oh yes, dearly, — as much as I love my sisters, and brother Wil- 
Uam, and brother Tanjore, — and oh, how I do love my brother Tan- 
jore, he is such a sweet fellow, — ^is not he, Emma ?" 
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It is not certain what reply was nmcfe (o the artless innooeiit at 
this question ; but it is certain that the fair^ trans|larent skin of the 
lovely Elnuna seemed as if she had sudd^ly caught the reflexion of 
sdme biushing roses, which now rested with the niost briDiant cokf 
tm her glowing cheek ; and the result of the fbregbing conversalxxi 
ims, that Mary Trelawney was half a French women before the 
end of the ne^t sucoeedm^ year, owing to the kind intercession of 
her beautiful cousin. 

And never was her amiable propensity and wish to oblige more 
strongly exerted than in behalf of her cousin, Tanjore Trelawney» 
who never offended his father or his tutor, but some means Were de- 
Yued by the gentle Emma^ to put them on a friendly Exiting agaiiit 
so that Tanjore always use to call her his " little dove ;*' ** because," 
cried he, ^ Enuna always carries the olive branch along with her ; 
»-the moment she opens that pretty mouth of hers, there's peace ; if 
toy fiither, for instance is ever so angry, he always smiles When Em- 
ttiA speaks to him." , 

** Weil that is not at all strange," uttered William, With whom hit 
brother had been conversing, ** when you know what a &yorite she 
is with every body else ; and she is an orphan too, — yes, dear Em- 
ma is aft orphan ; but fbr all that she will never want protectkxH— 
oh neVer, while the Descendents of Trelawney live ?" 

WDliam uttered this with peculiar warmth and energy ; all the 
ta&iet beamed in his fine expressive eye^ and Tai^re regarded him 
at this moment with the most particular attention ; at lengtli with a 
look of the most cunning archness, he suddenly exclaitned, — 

"What do you suppose William* I was just then amusing my- 
self with the thoughts of." 

To which William replied, — - 

«<I really cannot tell, Tanjore ; your thoughts are always fancy's 
dreams." 

«* Are they," said Tanjore, laughing ; «* why then, upon my wordy 
ttik is the prettiest dream I ever had Wakmgr^I was actually think- 
ing what a charming wife Emma would make for one of us." 

The cheeks of Willi^ instantly assumed a color of the brightest 
tarimsony while he answered his brother, in a tone of pettishneai 
whk^ was by no means usual with him aa other occasionsi — 

No 1. 8 
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'n •• Your thoughts are highly ridiculous and improper ; Emma is 

our sister ; we have always been taught to consider her such, from 
the days of our earliest infancy." 

** Yes, when we were little boys and girls, I remember," cried 
Tanjore, now laughing more immoderatoly ; " it was all very well 
then to call Emma sister, but now we are both growing men, I don't 
consider her any such tiling, I assure you ; she is no more than our 
cousin, and would miike a very pretty wife ; and 1 know very well, 
William, that you think so, though you don't choose to say so." 

Tanjore, without waiting for William's reply, now scampered a- 
way, either unconscious that what he had just uttered had inflicted 
pain on a bi*other's heart, or that their lovely cousin was an object 
of more moment in his thoughts than she was in his own f for the 
heart of Tanjore was at this period of youth's happy and delightful 
season, free as the mountain air, and with limbs elastic as the bound- 
ing cloe, and spirits animated with health, fresh as the roseate morn-; 
ing, he presented himself to Mr. Trelawney to reserve his accustpnir 
cd gift on his mother's birth day ; on his way thither, however, he 
first encountered Fothersgill, whom he saluted in the following man^ 
ner,— 

" Mr. Fothersgill, ^vhat has my father given you ? — IX is. my mo- 
ther's birth day, you know, and h© al^yj^ys gives every body something 
on this day ; come, do tell me, ,for I am dying, with curiosity, to learn 
the extent of my father's generosity, for the most important reasoB 
possible,— rl want to borrow some money of you,. Mr. Fothersgill 1'* 

To which Fothei'sgill gravely replied, 

"Mr. Tanjore Trelawney, I stand wholly amazed at your temeri- 
ty ; you have in the fii*st place, Sir, asked a inost improper question,; 
and in the next departed from good manners. — I really stand an^azed 
at your — \ — ;-" ..... 

But Tanjore was flown, and heard not the last part of the sentence, 
which his quaint tutor ha,d addressed to him ; he, was already seated 
in ap apTuchair in his father's library, receiving from . his. hands hia V 
accustomed gift, which on this occasion was only the one half of what 
he had expected to be presented with. 

** There, Sir," cried Mr. Trelawney, counting the money in his 
hands; **thiB wDl make you remembier your improper conduct last 
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year, when you led your pointer into your sisters' dresting-roomi to 
destroy all their white mice ; it was a wanton act of cruelty, and I 
now give you your deserts." 

Tanjore received the money from the hands of his father, with an 
air of humility, and with a good humoured smile, exclaiming, 

" No, indeed, my dear father, you have not given me my de- 
aerts." 

** As how, Sir," said Mr. Trelawney, not glancing a second time 
at hi'- rosy, laughing, and urchin-like countenance, fearful that the 
punishment he was now imposing would immediately relax of its le- 
venty, — « As how. Sir, I say ?" repeated Mr. Trelawney. 

" Because," answered Tanjore, " if you had only considered what 
I kad merited from my deserts, you had not given me any gift at alL 
— *-But my sisters have long since forgiven my fault ; and my &ther 
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Mr. Trelawney now turned his expressive eye fuH on the counte- 
nance of the darling of his heart ; and nature spoke volumes in the 
praise of Tanjore. — He strained him to his heart in silence, — ran to 
his desk, counted out a double portion of his yearly present, and 
bidding him make a proper use of it, hurried out of the library ; not 
to conceal but to enjoy ^e sensations of a fond, indulgent, delightod 
and gratified father. 
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CHAPTER III. 

•"full ipany a gem, of purest ray lersne, 
'*The dark unfathomable cavea of ocean b«^: 
''Full many a flow'r is born to blush unseen, 
"Aod waste its sweetness on the desert air." 

Graf. 

T^AT Mr. Trelaivney had bcon sufficiently dusgufitocl with the 
xnode of fashionable living* during his long ^hude in the splendid fuid 
magnificent mansion of Lord Fitzosbournc, could not be doubted* fill 
he had beheld nothing there but a succession of frivolities (to call 
them by the mildest possible terms,) fi-om which a thinking and m? 
lipnal n)ind would very naturally have revolted, and from which hs 
Ifimseljf hfiid frequently retired to his book and his i^lldies, whichf 
^ugh. Silent companions, affuixied liim sources of i^leasuix) uq^ 
jEimv|serpiept he had looked in vain to Hiid in the gny and festive 
scenes which wci*e occasionally ))assing and repassing at Fitzos* 
bourne House; and, to add to the natural avursion wlilcli Trclaw- 
ney had to all such scenes, * Rosa iukI tlic \V\ikr. Collage' were ever 
present to his glowing fancy, and which probably painted the calm 
and seque;stered scenes of humble lid' with a more vivid colciring 
than they really were, had not the pastor's daughter shc»neso bright* 
]y and conspicuously on the canvas. In the brantifnl landsca))e, 
drawn by creative fancy, she was ever an object which, sleeping or 
waking, his delighted imagination loved to trace; she had iollowed 
him even to his fii'st interview with !ns destined bride. Lady Ale.xina 
Fitzosbourne, the glaring defects of whose mind and manners had 
reminded him more strongly of the lovely Rosji, and more firmly 
than ,ever had rivetted Iier chains around lus already so greatly ca|)- 
tured heart. 

With such impressions, ^r. Trelawncy became at length the bus. ^ 
band of the happy Rosa ; ;^d when he found himself really in the 
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iion of this inestimable treasure, for which he had ao long 
sighed, he immediately determined to share her enjoyment, which he 
was fully aware could not be obtained in the bosom of riotous dissi- 
pation, and jfor which he knew that Rosa had never been formed 
and consequently felt no ambition to shine in ; and these were the 
principal reasons why Mr. Trelawney wished his children to be 
educated in the manner which has already been stated, that they 
might not either acquire a perversion of taste or sentiment, or im- 
bibe a passion for &shionable propensities, in which nature and feel- 
ing are sometimes overlooked, or considered wholly as unnecessary 
appendages to exalted rank and &shion. 

Hence accounted for the introduction both of Mr. FothersgiU and 
Mrs. Peiham into the fkmily of Mr. Trelawney, the latter a gentle- 
woman both by birth, education and manners, and whose occupations 
had been for several succeeding years wholly confined to the paths 
.of literature, by which she had never been able to get beyond the 
Ixnmds of mediocrity ; but why she had not done so need not be in- 
iquired into, for Mrs Peiham, though unceasing in the labors of her 
profession, was both a needy and a poor authoress. She had no 
high-sounding title to her name, no snug little annuity on which she 
«ould comfortably retire for the residue of her lifo, and write her 
compositions en passant or tout pour plaisee. No, Mrs. Peiham was 
precisely obliged to write for bread, or bread she could not procure ; 
and t^ was a circumstance, most unfortunately for her, as wel^ 
■known to her publishers as to herself^ to whose rapacity she was con- 
pStantly exposed, and by whose unfoeling and mercenary principles 
fihe was invariably persecuted. 

In this situation, by no means enviable, Mrs. Peiham continued 
lill she advanced to higher steps, hitherto having only < wasted her 
;Sweetne8s on the desert ail>' and attracted the attention of Lady Ho- 
noria Belmoc^ whoy h&jag still unmarried, afler the decease of the 
noble Duk^ her flUier, lived but to promote the happiness and bene- 
iit of her fellow creatures, by appropriating the one half of her 
wealth to ihe service of humanity 

Her Ladyship's attachment to Trelawney had never ceased, and 
although hopeless, it was likely to remain unchanged to the end of 
his e|jflteace The brilliant glows of a youthful passion, it is true, 
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had fled for ever, it had never boen revealed to mortal; and 
though * conceahnenl, like a worm in the bud, hiid fed upon her dam- 
ask cheek,' yet it had admitted reason to its aid. Gifted with an un- 
deratanding of the finest order, and with talents which rarely fell to 
the lot (rfsuch exalted personagjs, Lady Honoria, after a short strug- 
gle, did not yield to the indulgence of a passion which she knew, from 
its first approaches, was hopeless and unavailing; and when she 
heai*d that Trelawney was really married to the pastor's daughter, 
she retired to her closet, searched out a part of the sacred volume 
which exhorts us to patience and fortitude, even in the most trying 
moments of our lives, and there found relief and consolation from the 
neartwounding thorn of reflection 

We will not say that Lady Honoria was so much of th^ stoic,'fhat 
a tear did not escape from her lovely eyes, when she read the fol- 
lowing paragraph in the news of the day : 

** Yesterday morning, at Kenilworth, in the county of Wanvi6k- 
shire, by special license, Tanjore TrelaWney, Esq. th6 rich East-In- 
dian nabob, to Miss Rosa Frances Clarendale, youngest daughter of 
Mr. William Henry Clarendale, the highly respected rfector of that 
place. We learn, that, from this event (which has long been pro- 
tracted by circumstances, now fully authenticated in the fashionable 
world,) that the poor inhabitants of the neighboring village have re- 
ceived considerable donations from the overflowing purse of Mr. 
Trelawney, and, the amiable and condescending smiles of his lovely 
bride." 

It was then that Lady Honoria found it necessary to assume a vir- 
tue, if she had it not; and that was, seemingly to be reconciled to a 
destiny for which there was no alternative. 

Most joyfully, then, did she avail herself of a pressing iiivitiatioa 
given by ber brother, Lord Sydney Belmont, and his lovely Jean, to 
pass some months with them in Scotland, where Jhe wild romantic 
beauties of that delightful country, and the society of the Warm- . 
homted Highlanders, who welcomed the <bonnie English lassie 
with all the enlivening smiles of Scottish urbanity, charmed ner to 
enthusiasm, — to which wore added, the kind endearing attentions of 
a brother who adored her 

Though unrevealed, even to hinri, the sources of his beloved mt- 
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ter's habitual fits of gfoom and melanchol}, yet he well knew the hu 
tent cause from which they sprunfj, and, by every means in hii 
power, assisted loo by his lovely Jean, strove to banish from her 
mind all unpleasing retrospection; and at lenjjth they succeeded.-— 
Lady Honoria gradually recovered her cheerful serenity ; and the 
lily, which had so long paled her blooming cheek, was now once 
more tinged with the rose of health ; and her fond brother hailed iti 
first approach with sei^sations of the most rapturous delight. He 
was no longer apprehensive of repeating the name of his friend%i 
the presence of his sister, for Lady Honoria herself loved to dwell OQ 
his perfections, to talk of his marriage with his beloved Roeo, and 
even to say, that she ardently prayed that his present prospects of lb- 
licity might long continue. 

" And will my dear sister be able to meet her friend Trelawney, 
in Scotland, with the same composure as she once did when he visited 
us in England ?" demanded Lord Sydney, glancing a look of the 
most affectionate expression towards his beloved sister. " Should I 
invite Trelawney and his Rosa to Dumfairling Castle, to which he 
has often promised to come, will my Honoria then avail herself of an 
opportunity of renewing her acquaintance with a being whom I am 
certain has ever been anxious for her happiness and welfare ?" 

Though a deep blush had at first spread its crimson hues on the 
fair countenanc of Lad)- Honoria, at the thoughts of meeting Tre- 
lawney, yet it lasted only for a moment there, and she reolied to hef 
brother with a look of the most ineffable sweetness, 

'" Certainly, my dear Sydney, I can have no possible objection in 
mixing in the society of my brother's guests, and most intimate and 
particular friends ; and I am well assured that Mr. Trelawney is 
one of them : doubt not, but if he visits us at Dumfeirhng Castle, that 
Honoria will not shrink from a meeting, and giving a welcome to her 
brother's old associate and friend." 

"lam perfectly satisfied, my Honoria," uttered Lord Sydney; 
and in the course of the ensuing Christmas hohdays, Mr. and Mrs. 
Trelawney paid a visit to Lord Sydney Behnont, at the Castle of 
Duhifeirling, and were received by Lady Honoria, in a manner that 
refleetea the hiehest himor to her exalted mind and nobleness of 
chmder ; fGt.jXQt an atpm.of her former' weakness (if such h could 
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be called) could be traced in her countenance or lier manner, as she 
addressed Trelawney and his lovely, timid Rosa, with whose inter- 
esting and engaging dispositicm she soon became (diarmed ; a friend- 
ship which was not to be bore away by the stream of fashion, or 
changed with the change of fortune ^ it was steady, persevering and 
ooDstant, and Trelawney, if he had before only adifnired the charac- 
ter of Lady Honoria Behncmt, now held it in Veneration, beyond all 
praise, well knowing that, in the society of sucfi a woman, his Rosa 
wAuld be blest, while her highly accomplished mind and elegant man- 
ners would constantly tend to improve and enlighten her*^ 

At th» period Mrs. Trelawney was in the seventh month of her 
pregnancy with Tanjore ; and when Lady Honoria, soon after her 
arrival in England, went to visit her beloved friend, ftosa plna^ her 
little boy in her arms, then about five months old.- 

"Lodt, Lady Honoria," uttered she, " what a little urehin 1 have 
got, since I had last the happiness of beholding yOu.** 

" A boy, my dear friend !" exclaimed Lady Honoria ; " he slibuld 
certainly have been a girl, he is so prodigiously halidisome j and I 
am excessively disappointed, — I had already flattered Wiyself tirith 
the hope of seeing a little Honoria when 1 came to visit you ; Tre- 
lawney, you know, made me a promise. Wore he lefl Scotland*^' 

" Which promise should have been held sacred, if this urchin had 
[NTOved a daughter," cried Rosa ; " but now I C€uinot suppose that 
you will have any thing to do with him." 

To which Lady Honoria, who had been all this whifo Caresd&g 
the lovely infant, replied, 

" Indeed, Mrs. Trelawney, but you ^all not i^ppose any suck 
thing, for I intend to have a great deal to do with himr What have 
you called the little rogue?" 

« Tanjore," answered Mrs. TrelsiVrney, at the samfe moment that 
Mr. Trelawney entered the apartmenti^ 

The babe was still in the arms of Lady Honoria, and Trelawney 
exclaimed, 

** How highly is my boy honored. Lady Honoria, by your cof|« , 
descension in becoming his nurse ; — ah ! I will one day make him 
sensible of his happiness in sharing the smiles of Lady Honoria B«|«r 
roont. He m uncommonly like his mother, is he notf 
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To which Lady Iloiioriii rtii^litj:!, 

^ Never did I behold features so exactly similar ; but remember 
that he is mine ; you know I bespoke hiin, some months back, and 
though he is not an Honoria, 1 believe I shall like him oquaHy wdl 
Id the character of a little Tanjore." 

From this period of his infhntine days, it was very natural to sup- 
pose that little Tanjore, as he increased in growth and beauty, 
should become a reigning favorite with Lady Honoria Bdmont ; 
■and so he was ; for she never would listen to any tales reported of 
him, not even from his fond father, always answering his complaiofei 
of Tanjore's encreasing propensity to mischievous tricks, in the fill- 
lowing manner : 

" Well, well, this wont last for ever." 

To which Mr. Trelawney would smile, and say, 

" But, my dear Lady Honoria, they have lasted long enough ; 
he is perpetually doing what he ought not to do." 

« So are we all," cried Lady Hcnioria, " though tMriee the age of 
Tanjore; we are all doing wrong, and constantly deceiving our- 
selves, in the thought that we are acting right, till the consequences 
of our own folly absolutely stare us in the face, pointing out to our 
djeluded senses the path which has bewildered us. But why don't 
Fothersgill correct his incorrigible pupil ?" 

" That Lady Honoria," answered Trelawney, « is a fltecret which 
J cannot precisely make out ; he has been severe enough with Wil- 
liam ; but I actually believe that he is amused with the tricks of 
Tanjore, and is grown eo fond of the Uttle urchin, that he does not 
like to punish him, though he knows that he is in fault. However, 
I must insist on an enforcement of my command?, and the very next 
time that the boy commits a fault, I will see that he is corrected in a 
proper mannier." 

** Do so^" cried Lady Honoria, scarce able to Oppress a smile at 
the pretended anger which Mr. Trelawney had manifesHed, as he talk- 
ed of the fi>llies of his darUng boy ; and, determinded that she would 
seemingly acquiesce in any punishfnait which should in future be in- 
llicted on Tanjore, she added with a look of gravity, as Mr. Trdaw- 
ney rose lo d^partr— 

** Remember, now, to set the example of punishment yeurself on 
No.IL 4 
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TajDJore, the very next time that he offends ; and neither Fothengitf 
or any other person, however blindly partial to the faults of Tanjore, 
in that case I should imagine, would attempt to dispute a &ther^ 
prior right to the management of his child.' 

" You are right. Lady Honoria," said Trelawney, seemingly well 
pleased that she had at last entered into his plans with respect to the 
correction of Tanjore ; " the boy shall not be spoiled fi» want of a 
proper punishment ; and if Fothersgill dares to dilute my authority 
he shall instantly quit my service. Though I own it will hurt m^ 
much to part with him, yet Fothersgill must not be suffered to spd^ 
my children ; it would be extremelynreprehensible, you know. Lady 
Honoria, were I to permit it." 

" Oh, assuredly," cried Lady Honoria, now stifling a laugh, whicb 
ahe could not easily suppress, <* punish Tanjore ! by all means, pun- 
iah him severely, and let me see that you do it, Mr. Trelawney—- 
yourself— and Fothersgill is totally out of the question.' 

Mr. Trelawney then took his leave, highly satisfied with his own^ 
ibelingsy as having gained the approbation of so warm an advocate as 
Lady Honoria Belmont to back his suit, with respect tO the manage* 
ment of his young favorite, who in a few succeeding days after the 
conversation with Lady Honoria Belmont, gave ample scope for his 
fathers using severity towards him,, in the following manner. 

The whole family were one morning assembled at breakfast^ when 
Mr. Trelawney demanded to know if they had a mind to a little frolic 
in the village of Kenilworth, as he was going for a few days to the^ 
White Cottage, whither he intended also to invite Mr. and Mra. Gla> 
rendale, with their cousins Lucy and Sedleyy to enjoy the pleajsareo^" 
of a rural fete, given in commemoration of his wedding day. 

"But remember," cried Mr. Trelawney, "that, though it is a 
day which I consider to be the happiest of my whole life, the day on 
which I obtained your mother for a wife, yet I will not wholly* contri- 
bute to the expences of the entertainments I shall propose, withoiiit 
each of you, my childr^, putting in your mite towards it* Hba 
know you have all your yearly gift ; let us see how generoulf^j^fltt 
will be with it, and according to what you are pleased to depMt'iai 
my hands, so will I appropriate it to the pleasures and aoim^meBlr 
which you will receive during our stay at the White Cottage ; at 
which you will observe, that your uncle and aunt Clarendale, and 
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jour cousiiis Sedley and Lucy, will be only the invitod guoeti. ' 
They will have nothing to contribute towards the expcnces of the 
lentertainment they will receive, except by their acknowledging that 
ihey have been gratified by sharing in it 

Now, then, my children, I am noost anxiously awaiting your re- 
|>ly to my proposition." 

Mrs. Trelawney, having insidiously stole a aide glance at Tan- 
Jore, was soon informed, by one of the most expressive countenances 
in the world, that all was not right in that quarter and that the pro. 
position just made by his father was likely to be productive of nK>re 
|)ain than pleasure ; and, not daring a second time to cast a look to- 
wards her treasured boy, Rosa fixed her eyes on the silver cofiee- 
|)ot, from which she was pouring out some cofiee, while her heart 
jbeat tumultuously in her fond maternal bosom, lest that her darling 
might now be exposed to the displeasure of his father. 

Emma, Alexina, Ellen and William, had all laid their contribu. 
tions on the table ; and even Mary out with her little neatly netted 
;green purse, while she archly exclaimed, — 

" There papa, that is sdl I have got now ; you gave me two 
^guineas on mamma's birth^day, but Mrs. Pelham knows what 1 
have done with the rest,--<ion't you, Mrs. Pelham." 

To which Mrs Pelham replied, — 

" Oh yes, my love, I can give your papa a very good account of 
it" 

« I beg Mrs. Pelham, you will not put yourself to that trouble," 
cried Trelawney, now, for the first time, darting a look of enquiry 
at his son Tanjore ; <* if you know to what uses Mary has appro, 
priated her money, that information is quite sufiicient,^ — 

<* But I would know, Mr. Tanjore, why you alone choose to be 
mercenary on this occasion ?" continued Mr. Trelawney. " When 
your brothers and sisters have so cheerfully contributed the assist- 
ance to forward the progress of my fond endeavors to render you all 
happy, why you, Sir, I should be glad to know, remain silent among 
them all ?-what are your motives for this extraordinary conduct V' 

Mr. Fothersgill had, for the space of several minutes, began to 
fll^ very oasy on his chair ; and when his pupil was thus addressed 
.!iby his father, he found his situation to be ahnost insupportable, ap- 
prehensive fbut certainly not knowing what had occasioned the par- 
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fidmony of his young favorite) that his conduct might be called into 
question by Mr. Trelawney ; but what was Fothersgill's surprise, 
to hear the following sentence escape from the lips of his pupil, at 
the same moment that he gave him a look of such supplication, aid- 
ed too by one from Mrs. Trulawney, that he was forced into silence, 
while he heard him pronounce, — 

" It is not from mercenary principles that I withhold my contn. 
butions on the present occasion, for you know my dear father that 

my disposition is not mercenary ; but but I really have not got 

the money, and that is the whole truth of the business." 

To which Mr. Trelawney repUed, with a look more stem and 
displeased than ever he had addressed Tanjore before, — 

" That, Sir, is very likely to be the case, I have no doubt, but 
your extravagant propensity might induce you to part with all your 
money; had I given you twenty times as much ; however, though 
this be the truth, it is a truth which does not perfectly satisfy your 
father's feelings, with respect to its propriety ; and I must request 
to know in what manner you have disposed of your money ; tell me 
this, and if I find that it has been properly bestowed, I will, double 
the value of the sum, and never once repent of my generosity." 

" Dear Tanjore, tell your father all the truth, I implore you," said 
the fond and anxious mother, with tearful eyes, which rested only 
on the changed countenance of her darling boy. 

But Mr. Trelawney was still more highly displeased, and ex- 
claimed, 

" No, Mrs. Trelawney, I insist upon your not imploring your 
son (Ml any such subject ; if he is sensible of his duty, he will per- 
form it without any intercession being considered necessary ; and I 
beg that he may not be entreated to giv^ an explanation of his pro- 
ceedings, of which, were he not ashamed, he would instantly dis- 
close. Mr. Fothersgill, you are his tutor, and if you do not know 
any thing about this business, I must think you either wilfully neg- 
ligent of your pupil's morals, or ' shamefully blind to his fault* and 
indiscretions." 

To which irritable speech of Mr. Trelawney even the quaint and 
quiet Fothersgill was at length roused, and he answered him in the 
following manner : j 

mMt. Trelawney, Sir, I stand amazed at your petul^ce; when 
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your son*8 morals are really in danger, it is time enough for you to 
reprove me ; and when I find him really guilty of indiscretions it will 
be then time for me to correct him. With respect to what usea he 
may have ajipropriated his mon^, Sir, I know jio more than you do ; 
but this I will boldly attest, that if you had trusted him with the treas- 
ure of a golden mine, he would rather exalt than debase himself by 
yDur generosity. I have known him to give his last mite to relieve 
the distresses of the unfortunate; yes, young as he is, thoughtleaB 
and volatile as he is considered, he considers the wants of others 
with more tender compassion and just discrimination, than I have 
known wiser and older heads to do. Now, Mr. Trelawney, if these 
are faults in Mr. Tanjore which you wish to have corrected, why you 
must correct them yourself, Sir, that is all I have to say. You are. 
my patron, and I have ever duly acknowledged and felt grateful for 
your favors. But when I behold such god-like propensities ina- 
youthful spirited mind, you must not persuade me that they arefiLult% 
or that I should falsely attempt to pervert their charming impreaskm; 
for before I can do that, Mr. Trelawney, I must change my natufe 
altogether ; and so I have the honor of wishing you a good morning." 

And away stalked Fothersgill out of the room, with a slow and 
measured step, but returned instantly with a stranger, who had ac- 
costed him at the door and said, that he had the most urgent busi- 
ness with Mr. Trelawney, and must speak with him immediately. 

Mr. Trelawney expressed some surprise when the stranger, who 
followed close at the heels of Fothersgill, thus suddenly addressed 
him, 

" I came hither, Sir, in the name of my brother, to offer you his 
most grateful acknowledgments for the relief which you so compas- 
sionately afforded to his unfortunate family during his confinement in 
a solitary pnson, from which, I thank heaven, that he is at last 
emancipated. His wife, his children, had inevitably perished but for 
yoar timely and liberal donation, which, indeed, was conveyed ta 
them through the hands of animknown ^end ; but ah, Mr. Trelaw* 
aey, we know from whose hands it came, you can conceal every 
•thing, but the overflowing generosity of your noble soul." 

The lips of Trelawney were perfectly sealed with astonislmient 
and suiprise during the whole time that the stranger had been spealL« 
MDgf but when he ceased, he exclaimed, 
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" I should have been extremely happy, Sir, in confessing myself 
the author of the benefaction to which ypu allude, but justice bids 
ine positively to disclaim any merit which belongs to another ; I was 
never apprised of your brother!s misfortunes, and therefore conse- 
quently could not have been the individual who has so generously 
atept forward to relieve him." 

*« How, Sir," uttered the stranger, " were you really not the un- 
known friend who sent the sum of ten poimds to the distressed wife 
of my brother, and have I not the honor of addressing Mr. Tanjore 
Trelawney ?" 

** You are right. Sir, in the name, but not in the person. There 
is some mistake probably in the business," said Mr. Trelawney, ez- 
pressing still greater astonishment than before. 

« I do not know. Sir," uttered the stranger, " for on one of the en^ 
cbsed notes there was the name of Tanjore Trelawney written 
though not legibly, and I think I have now the hand-writing m my 
possession of the parcel which enclosed the money, on which is writ- 
t&a, <£rom a friend unknown.' " 

« Have the goodness to produce it," uttered Mr. Trelawney. 

The stranger immediately took the paper from his pocket-book 
and gave it into the hands of Mr. Trelawney, who no sooner caught 
a glance of the well-known characters than he exclaimed, with an 
agitation he could scarcely conceal, 

«* You are right, Sir, the gift you received was certainly from 
Tanjore Trelawney ; but it was from the generosity of the son, and 
not the father ! and there is my son, Tanjore Trelawney, who now 
mts before you." 

- Oh, ye immortal bards, that soar in the bright regions of sublime 
&ncy, drop but cme feather in your flight, that I may dip it in the co- 
Jors of all creative poesy, to paint the glowing countenance of a fond 
piother, and the highly transported feelings of a doating father, who 
.mable to utter a single sentence, burst into a flood of tears, and then 
Jmorried out of the room, desirmg the stranger to follow him, which 
he immediately did into his study, when Mr. Trelawney, recovering 
his self-possession, ad<fressed him in the following words, 

••Sir, though an entire stranger, you have this day been the 
means of making me the happiest father in existence, and I beg you 
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not only to i^eceive the enclosed as a tribute of my gratitude for my 
toYf enviable sensations, but an offer of my most sincere and im* 
feigned thanks ; — at the moment of your arrival hither, my aon had 
been receiving a severe reproof, for what J had imagined was due to 
his thoughtless extravagance, by having expended the whole of the 
ten pounds which I had given him for pocket money.— Judge of a 
&ther's joyful sensations, to find that he has appropriated it to the no* 
blest purposes for which riches were designed ; the exercise of htt* 
manity I" 

The money was a draft on Mr. Trelawney's banker, for the sum 
of fifty pounds, for which he would not receive the thanks of tlie 
stranger, who bowing gratefiilly, instantly departed fiom Trelaw- 
ney's housev 

Meanwhile Fothersgill enjoyed the completest triumph ho had 
ever experienced in the course of his life ; nor did Mrs. Trelawney' 
ftul to tell Lady Honoria of this morning's occurrence, at the earli- 
est opportunity. Notwithstanding which, yoimg Scapegraoe contin- 
ued to transgress, and his father continued to reprove him ; which 
when Fothersgill thought ill-timed or unseasoned generally pro- 
duced the following quaint sentence, — 

^ Mr. Trelawney, Sir, I stand amazed at your severity !** 

To which Mr. Trelawney would reply, 

** What, Fothersgill pleading again for Tanjore, when you know 
that he is in fault." 

** Sir," cried Fothersgill, " I do not consider him any more in 
Ifeult than when he gave the ten pounds to the stranger in distress." 

These words generally put an end to all disputes between Fothes- 
gill and his patron, and Tanjore was immediately restored to fiivor. 
He was always in nuschief, however ; and when he had nothing 
else to think of, he would frame excuses to steal into the dressing- 
rdom of his sisters on purpose to torment them, or teaze Mrs. 
Pelham^ with whom, however he was no small favorite. Sometimes 
he would attack his eldest sister, Alexina, and scatter the contents 
of her work-box all over the room ; then he would lay siege to 
Ellen's book of drawing, and run away with one of the most finish- 
ed heads in tiie whole collection ; but most of all he loved to romp 
with the Uttle lively Mary, till he managed to tear her fipock all to 
pbcesy and then she would exclaim, 
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" I wish, Tanjore, you would be quiet, and let me alone, see how 
you have torn my frock, Mrs. Pelham will be so angry, and so will 
Emma, and though I know you don't care much about Mrs. Pelham, 
yet when Emma is angry, you are ready to cry.'' 

Emma silently stole a glance at Tanjore at this moment, from 
beneath the fringe of her dark blue eyes, and perceived that theob- 
servation made by little Mary had put liis face in scarlet, for he co- 
lored deeply while he rephed, 

" I am sure, Mary, you never saw me do any such thiilg.'' 

" But indeed I am though," retorted Mary, " and I have heard you 
fligh so heatily, and look so sadly when Enuna was displeased with 
you ; is it not all true now, sister Ellen ?" 

To which Ellen, who was leaning over her drawing replied, 
" Nonsense, why do you ask me such questions, Mary j do- you think 
that I have not sufficient employment on my hands without watdung 
Tanjore's or Emma's looks ?" 

Well, you need not be so cross about it, need she Emma ?'' cr^d 
Mary, and Emma was obUged at last to speak ; which she did in 
the following manner, and with a gravity which wias quite unusual 
with her on other occasions, 

"Really, my love, I was so engaged with my work that I have 

not attended to the one half of what you have been saying." 

*< What not about my brother Tanjore ?" cried Mary, with pecu- 
liar archness in her countenance and manner, at which it was alnjost 
impossible to resist smiling, and Alexina and Emma both laughed 
heartily, while Tanjore very busily employed himself in pulling, a 
little silken purse, which belonged to one of his sisters^ completely to 
pieces ; and Emma, not without betraying some slight embarrass- 
ment, answered, 

**0h yes I have heard you say that Tanjore was sorry when he 
thought he had offended me, but I am sure he has repeatedly done so 
without betraying the least symptoms of sorrow and regret ; in shprt 
he is too volatile to be much concerned about his friends. I do not 
think he can be serious for ten minutes together." 

The silk purse being now completely demolished,- Tanjore fixed 
his eyes full on the countenance of the blushing Emma, while he . 
uttered with a pecuUar and even affecting expression,*— 
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^ I must contradict your assertion, Enuna, when y6u say that I 
cannot be serious for five minutes together. You have now made 
me serious whether I like it or not, by the uncharitable sentiment 
you have just expressed towards me. I did not imagine such un- 
kindness could have sprung from that fair bosom ; however I will 
not complain of your severity, if you think I have merited it ; I 
shall only bid you remember that a time may come when vou will 
have more cause to blame my stability and my firm unshaken re- 
solutions, than charge me with levity, fickleness and change. TheOf 
Emma, you will not accuse me of insensibility or apathy towards my 
friends ; and inunediately he whisked out of the room, humming the 
air of « Away with Melancholy,' that no one could possibly have im- 
agined that he had just uttered so grave a speech as that which he 
had addressed to his lovely cousin, in whose gentle bosom a sentiment 
had unconsciously sprung, the nature of which the affrighted timid and 
apprehensive maid dared not encourage or breathe a thought of, much 
less enquire into ; and long after the departure of Tanjore she remained 
profoundly silent, without once removing her eyes from her work, fear- 
fiil that their expression m^ht be discovered, and hardly conscious her- 
self what that expression originated in, she started, however, when 
William Trelawncy entered the room, and, tapping her gently on the 
cheek, exclaimed, 

" * What art tbod musing ou, meditating maid V ** 

To which Emma rephed^ blushing deeply, which was not unremark. 
ed by William, 

^* I am just now meditatmg in what manner I am to finish my 
work." 

^ Then you must finish it some other time," uttered William^ gent> 
ly removing her work-box, and spreading some beautifiil flowers an 
the table, ^fbr do you know that I am sent to summons you to the 
drawing room ; and you, Alexina, and you, Ellen ; for my uncle 
rienry and aiint Clarendale are come to spend some days with ua ; 
and Lucy and Sedley too. As to Lucy you never beheld so enchant- 
ing a creature in your life : she is ten times handsomer than ever.** 

« Ah, brother 'V^miara, but do you know what you saki when Lu- 
cy was here before," cried Mary. 
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« Ah, do tell usy Mary, that's a dear," cried Alexiiia, laughing most 
immoderately at the confusion exhibited on the countenance of her 
brother. 

" I am sure I cannot recollect what I said," uttered he ; " some- 
thing about my cousin Lucy, I suppose." 

* No, indeed, but it was not, though," cried the laughing Mary, 
** for it was something about Emma. Papa said that Lucy Claren- 
dale had the prettiest blue eyes in the world, and you said ; * Then I 
am svaef Sir, you never looked at the eyes of our dear Emma ; they 
are blue, and just like my dear aunt Rebecca's and that is the rea- 
son why I prefer Emma's eyes before Lucy Clarendale's. And pa- 
pa and mamma laughed so after you were gwie, you cannot think^ 
brother William ; and they said something else, but I am not going 
to tell you what it was ; don't you believe it." 

At this moment Mrs. Pelharn entered the room, to the no small re- 
lief of William Trelawney ; and the young ladies retired to dress 
all but Emma, who, placing William's beautiful nosegay in her fair 
breast, immediately accompanied WiUiam to the drawing-room, 
where she was presently locked in the embraces of her uncle, aunt, 
and two cousins ; Mr. Henry Clarendale whispering to his beloved 
sister, as he intently and earnestly surveyed the countenance of hiiP' 
lovely niece, 

** What a likeness of our dear Rebecca." 

To wliich Rosa replied, 

<* I thought you could not fail to remark it. Tell me, Mary, did' 
you ever behold so strong a resemblance of my poor sister." 

** Except that I thmk Emma's hair much darker than her moth- 
er's," answered Mrs. Clarendale, "in all else the sweet girl is the 
perfect counterpart of Rebecca." 

At this moment the voice of Tanjore was distinctly heard. 

« There is Scapegrace," said Mrs. Clarendale, and smiled ; and 
in he bounced, first saluting liis aunt, and then catching Lucy in his 
arms, whom he almost devoured with kisses ; 

** Now, aunt, what do you say to that ?" uttered he, after he had 
completely discomposed the fine flowing ringlets of Lucy's hair. 

•* Why that you are the most boisterous creature in existence,'* 
said Mrs. Clarendale, unable to resist laughing at the cunning urchin 
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<iook for which Tanjore was remarkable ; ** but where are the dear 
^girls? — ^how is my little merry njrmph Mary ? — how are Mrs. Pei- 
liam and Mr. Fothersgill ? I must ask all these questions in one 
lireath, because I have so much to say in private to your mother. ** 

** Well, here they all come to answer for themselves," uttered 
Tanjore. 

And Alexinc^ Ellen and Mary all ran up to their aunt Clarendale, 
whom they perfectly adored, and were most affectionately saluted 
by her. 

** Dear girls, how you are all grown ?" exclaimed Mrs. C3aieD- 
•dale, surveying the fine graceful and elegant figure of Miss Trelaw- 
ney with unspeakable satisfaction ; " oh, may every succeeding year 
thus be productive of happmess and improvement to you all." 

A glistening tear stood in the eyes of Mrs. Clarendalc, as ^e con- 
templated the lovely group of youthful innocent br^ings before her, 
tand resting her affectionate looks for a nK>ment on the peculiarly in- 
teresting countenance of her beautiful orphan niece, she fancied that 
it was marked with a pensive character she had never observed in it 
till the present moment, and which occasioned her to whisper in a 
Jow voice to Mrs. Trelawney, 

^ Has not Emma been well 1 she is much paler methinks than she 
used to be." 

To which Rosa replied, 

" I have thought so myself, but I have fondly enquired into every 
<5hange that I see marks the countenance of my darling ; but she 
does not complain of the sUghtest indisposition, and I can only attri- 
bute it to the delicacy of her complexion ; Rebecca you know al- 
ways looked pale, except when she blushed, just like Emma." 

- Mrs. Clarendale made no remark on this observation, but it is cer- 
tain that some thoughts had intruded themselves on her imagination^ 
'which fi^ did not choose to reveal, respecting the altered looks of the 
lovely Enmic^ who blushed when Tanjore had suddenly darted into 
.the room, and whose delicate complexion received a much deeper 
,and warmer tint when Tanjore had taken Lucy in his arms and so 
affectionately embraced her. These were the thoughts which had 
intruded on tiie mind of Mrs. Henry Clarendale, and it was too per- 
•ceptible that WiUiam Trelawney doated on the charms of his lovely 
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couab, and that his fother would probably have no objection to see* 
ing him united to Emma. The discovery just made by no means 
told a flattering tale of the happiness and future hopes of poor Emma 
or William Trelawney, as m either case disappointment must ensue. 

Mrs. Clarendale, however, kept her own suggestions, (for they 
were made by no one else,) carefully locked up in the repository of 
her thoughts, and heartily praying that no unhappiness might occur 
to her beloved Rosa, or her so dearly and tenderly regarded fostered 
child, by too early indulged attachments of the heart. 

Meanwhile the young people delighted in each other's society on 
the present occasion, and Mr. Trelawney, during the time of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Clarendale's stay in the metropolis, exerted himself to 
procure them a succession of amusements ; one or other of the elder 
parties always accompanying the younger branches to scenes of 
novelty and pleasure. 

One night, however, only Mrs. Pelham and Mr. Pothers^ weie 
deputed to attend the young ladies and gentlemen to one of the thea* 
tres, and as Mr. Trelawney had himself a private box in each of the 
respective houses, there was no danger of mixing in, or of their ba. 
ing annoyed by, improper company ; and the carriages being order- 
ed at an early hour, away they sallied fbrth under the escort of Mr. 
Fothersgill and Mrs. Pelham. — Miss Trelawney, William, Sedleyv 
Enuna, and Mrs. Pelham in one carriage ; while Mr. Fothersgill 
took charge of the younger ones, in another ; namely, Tanjore his 
cousin Lucy, and Ellen and Mary. 

Great charge being given to Tanjore by his father, that he should 
not play off any of his pranks, and reminding him that he was the 
protector of his sisters and cousin to a place of public amusement, and 
that he should hold him equally responsible for his conduct as either 
his elder brother or Mr. Fothersgill, in the care of them. 

*« What, Sir," said Tanjore, deeply coloring, " do you think that I 
would permit any insult to be oflered with impunity tp my sisters^ or 
my cousin ? No, Sir, I would sufler myself to be torn ijUL pieces first ; 
when I was a boy I always thought how happy I should be when I 
was old enough to take care of my mother, and this thought has 
grown up with me from infancy ; I always think of my mother when 
I ^ee a woman insulted, and for her sake» xiever wilt I see a woman 
wronged." 
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Tanjore, without waitiDg to hear what his father would advance OD 
4his. subject, seized the hand of Lucy Clarendale, who was standing 
Qcxt to him, and immediately scampered after his sisters and Fothers- 
gill, who was conducting them to the carriage, which immediately 
drove from the door ; and no sooner was Tanjore out of hearing, 
than Mr. Clarendale exclaimed, 

** Your son Tanjore is altogether one of the finest spirited young 
fellows in existence ; I never saw so promising a youth. — ^Did you 
observe the animation and the quick lively intelligence that sparkled 
in his eyes just now, as they rested on the face of his nx)lher ?" 

And yet, Henry, you will admit that we arc all too partial to 
liiim, and are spoiling the boy as fust as possible," said Trelawney, 
on observing that his mother absolutely dwelt on his perfections with 
rapture, and was pointing them all out to her friend Mary, as if she 
had no other child but Tanjore in the world ; and Trelawney now 
gently reproved her, 

" My love, you are wrong ; uideed, my Rosa, you are quite 
wrong, in thus yielding to your uncommon fondness for your young- 
est son ; you forget that you have other children equally amiable, 
and more praiseworthy than your spoiled boy. Can there exist a 
more noble, a more engaging youth than William Trelawney ; and 
I am proud to say, that more affectionate children than my Alexina 
and Ellen cannot be ; and as to my little poppet Mary, when I say 
that she strongly reminds me of the amiable being whose name she 
has the honor to bear, it is needless to enumerate her perfections, or 
dwell upon her praise." 

« Thank you. Sir," said Mrs. Henry Clarendale, " I see that 
though we are both growing old, you have not forgot to compliment ; 
well, but positively I wont hear a word more about Tanjore, he is a 
charming fellow, and I have no doubt but, if I was like Rosa, I* 
should spoil him too. — The ten pounds you know ; come, come, tha| 
was beyond all compare." 

« So, my love, you have been telUng Mary that too," said Tielaw. 
ney, and smiled. 

« Certtdnly, she tells me every thing, as you once did, you know, 
Trelawney," said Mrs. Clarendale, laughing. 

«But what do you mean to do with your Sedley, pray. Henry t'^ 
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4emanded Trelawney ; " do you intend that he shall follow any pro- 
leasioDal pursuit." 

Not a clerical one, that I am resolved," answered Mr. Claren- 
dale ; " I would not force my boy into any mode of profession to 
which he has an unconquerable aversion. His grandfather left him 
five thousfmd pounds, and I think, from his habits of industry, he 
may one day acquire the sum of five thouscind pounds more." 

" I tell you what I will do," said Trelawney, " in a short space of 
time I intend to laend Master Tanjore to travel, and, if I do not ac- 
company him myself, I shall make Fothersgill as my deputy ; now, 
Sedly is remarkably steady, and just such a companion I should like 
for my son, for the gravity of the one will correct the impetuosity of 
the other. Have you any objection to Sedley being the companion 
of his cousin's travels ?" 

** Ask his mother," cried Mr. Clarendale, " for my own part I 
would not reasonably object Xo any proposition which is at all likely 
to prove beneficial to my son." 

** I have only one slight objection," answered Mrs. Clarendale. 

< And what is that, Mary ?" said Trelawney. 

* The great expences which would naturally attend on such an 
expedition," replied she. 

« Which will not cost you one penny," said Trelawney ; " give 
me Sedley for two years, and in the meantime I will give Lucy the 
sum of five thousand pounds to buy her a husband ; what say you 
now, Mary, to my plan ?" 

The astonishment of Mrs. Clarendale was as great as that of her 
husband's ; but Trelawney would not permit her to offer any ac- 
knowledgment of thanks ; and we will leave them enjoying the most 
^rapturous sensations, resulting from the generosity of Trelawney, 
^while we take a peep at the youthful, happy and delighted party then 
proceeding rapidly to the scene of novelty, pleasure and amusement 
At the doors of the theatre. 



1.'.. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

*' Gentle girl, iftbou wilt be mj love, 

I will advance theo high ; 

I'll grace thee with a chapletmade of peart. 

Set with choice rabies, sparki and diamonda, piast 

Upon a velvet hood to hide that head, 

Wherein two aapphirea burn like sparkling fire ; 

This will I do, fair Bettris, and far more, 

If thoa wilt love the Lord of Doncaater.*' 

The bill of &re which was presented for the evening's amusement 
fo an uncommonly brilliant and crowded audience, was that of Ham* 
let, Prince of Denmark, and the afler-piece a musical one, in which 
most of the vocal performers of celebrity appeared ; and our youthful 
party with their sage conductors, (Mrs. Pelham and Mr. Fothersgill) 
met with no interruption in alighting from their respective carriages, 
nor on proceeding in their way to Mr. Trelawney's private box, 
except that all eyes were directed to an assemblage of so much 
youthful beauty which was guarded indeed, like ^the Hesperian 
Fruit," but not by objects of a very formidable or terrific appear- 
ance, for the graceful and elegant forms both of William and Tan- 
jore Trelawney attracted universal admiration as they conducted' 
flieir lovely smiling sisters and cousins to the entrance of the box, in 
the firont seats of which Mrs. Pelham placed the lovely Lucy Oar-- 
endale, as being the greatest stranger, and Ellen and her younger 
sister, while she occupied the centre of the second row herself. with 
Emma on one side, and Miss Trelawney on the other, and the third 
and fourth row contained Mr. Fo&ersgill and the three young gen* 
tlemen, Tanjore having stationed himself next to the door, as he 
oould not bear confinement, not even during the intervals of the per* 
formance, his eyes being in all directions and his ears too ; fothe 
presently listened to the following dialogue between two ladies, an el. 
der an4 a younger one, who sat in the next box, and who^ though* 
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unattended, were of the most respectable appearance, and that was 

immediately after Miss had made her exit in the character 

of Ophelia, which was performed indeed with her usual eclat^ but by 
no means with her usual sweetness ; there was a vein of affectation, 
and a total want of conception of the character as drawn by the Im- 
mortal Bard, which called forth the severest animadversions from 
the two ladies ; the younger exclaimed, 

• Well, I shall never be solicitous to behold a specimen of the 

abilities of Miss in that character aerain ; how shockingly she 

has represented it." 

To which her companion replied, 

« Mis-represented it, you meein, my dear ; for there is certainly nd 
Representations at all in the business. I positively never beheld any 
thing half so contemptible, no, not even in a barn. But what does it 

signify; she is Miss ; she has got a great name, and the wOrld 

thinks her a great creature ; but she should stick to her line, for it is 
evident and plain enough to be perceived, that she knows as little of 
the language of Shakspeare as I do were I to attempt to warbleout 
the notes of Catcilini." 

" I own she does not appear to understand the meaning of her au- 
thor," cried the younger female critic, " but do you know, madam, 

tiat I am told Miss is both good natured and liberal." 

" Then I can assure you that the report is erroneous," answered 
the old lady, " she is neither the one nor the other ; for her good-na- 
ture, as it is called approaches nearer to idiotism than to any thing 
else, and her liberality extends no further than ostentation. To real 
and genuine good nature she has no pretensions, and with private acbv 
of kindness, and benevolence to individuals, she is totally unacquaint- 
ed!" 

As the overture to the after-piece was just commencing, here the 
conversation ended, and the attention ofTanjore Trelawney was di- 
rected to another quarter, — two sparks of fashionable notoriety hav- 
ing just entered, to annoy, but certainly not to gratify the audience, by 
their loud whispers and their ridiculous unmeaning gestures and re- 
marks, which they intended should pass off for genuine wit and hu- 
mor, but for which it was morally impossible that they could ever be 
mistaken. 

** What devilish pretty girls there are in that boji," cried one ot 
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tbeniy to fai8 Qompanbn, who immediately levelled his ghii at flMftoi' 
bf the lovely Emma and the elegant figure of Miss Trelawney, ntA^ 
vithstanding the evident looks of disgust and displeasure with which 
they continued to be regarded by Mrs. Pelham, or th^ threatenmr 
glance which shott indignant from the eyes of Tanjore, as he survey, 
edthe dandy-like appearance of these amiable and delectable aprigi 
of fashion. 

Unfortunately, however, their eyes were not only attracted by th^ 
beauty of the lovely girls, but had rested On the exceedingly gro. 
tesque figure of FothersgiU, who in a curiocto cut drab-<solored coat» 
€md a vest of no very modem date, had put on as curibus a shaped 
hat, to prevent the effects of cold, which as it did not intercept anjr 
person from a sight of the performance, he had been permitted to wear 
during the whole pf the evening, and to which he had added, a pair 
of green spectacles, the tout ensemble, therefore, of the quaint tutor's 
ai^ieatance was sutHcient to excite the risibility of peniObs even hm ' 
dii^K)sed to riotous mirth than the two fashionable dandies, who, at 
the expense of FothersgiU, now heartily indulged in repeated roaji 
of laughter, notwithstanding that silence had more than once, been 
imperatively called for, from several parts Of the house ; a demand 
with which th^ose &shionable gentleman seemed in no hdmor to comply. 

Meanwhile Tanjore was by no means an inactive perscmagey his 
blopd had already mounted to his cheeks, and his eyes had shot fortt 
the most peculiar glances of disdain, while he fiercely whispered in' 
the ears of the petrified Fothere^ill, — 

^ If those puppies presume to kugh at you again, Fothenigill, I wifl 
knock them down." 

To which the alarmed tutor replied, — 

** My God, Mr. Tanjore, I stand amazed at your temerity. Coo- 
ader where you are, and be quiet I implore you. As to those foolirii 
boys, I dont mind them in the least, I assure you, sit stiU, that's a 
good soul, noW pray do, and to please you I will just takeoff mr 
qtectacles and give them one of my broad looks." 

"And if that won't do, they shall presently have one of my bioiMl 

hints, and tha^ won't be a very gentle one, I promise you,'' cited 

tanjore, looking disdainfully towards them. 

By thiB time the tutcnr had not only taken Off his mdhdeii but 
No II. « 
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his square little hat, and a burst of loud and immoderate laughter from 
one of the fashionable sparks immediately followed. 

It was then that the indignation even of Fothersgill himself was 
roused to some degree of retort, and stepping up to the side of the 
hpXf he exclaimed, with a quiet, quaint, but contemptuous expression. 

"Pray, young gentlemen, in what school may you have acquired 
such specimens of good-breeding." 

" I will tell you, my old boy," returned one of them, « if you will 
inform me whereabouts you manufactured your queer Httle hat." 

** And also recommend me to your tailor, my old one, will you,** 
cried his companion, " rat me, if the cut of that coat is not admirable.** 

To which Fothersgill sharply replied, — 

" And I believe, gentlemen, if I was to trouble mjrself to do that, 
that neither the hatter or the tailor would thank me for the compJimenlv 
or consider themselves much benifitted by the honor of your custom. ** 

Foth ersgill having said this, marched back to his seat and quietly 
sat himself down again, and here the affair would probably havB end- 
ed ; but as the curtain had dropt at the conclusion of the first acti 
when Fothersgill had addressed this conversation to the young 
sparks whose impudent and daring effrontery to the old gentleman 
had several times attracted the attention of many personages who had 
sat near them, and who now enjoyed the retort made so spiritedly 
by the tutor, they received a cheek to their ill-seasoned pleastmtry 
which they by no means expected, and were now fully bent on re- 
venging the pretended affront which their consequence had sustained, 
by breeding a disturbance in the house, or to use a more appropri- 
ate term for these gentlemen, by having a spree. One of them, 
therefore, immediately came over to Fothersgill, and brandishing his 
dandy cane in a threatening position exclaimed, — 

** Quiz me, old boy, but I shall call you to account for what yow 
have just asserted ; you have made an attack on our honor as gen- 
tlemen, and rat me if I don't make you pay for it, unless, indeed, 
that one of those lovely girls would condescend to intercede for you.** 
. William Trelawney, Sedley Clarendale, and Tanjore, now all rose 
from their seats, and were immediately up in arms to resent the af^ 
firont put upon Fothersgill ; while Mrs. Pelham exceedingly alarm** 
edy requested that the carriages might be ordered immediately tq 
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leave the theatre, which was now beginning from the altercatkn 
which had ensued, to be extremely disagreeable to the situation of 
iier beauteous charges. Miss Trelawney and Bmma both joining 
their entreaties, that their brothers would not involve thorns Mves in 
a quarrel with utter strangers, wHb might take every advantage of 
iheir situation, or of any unguarded expression which might in a 
moment of involuntary resentment, escape from tlieir lips ; but the 
wild impetuous Tanjore would hear nothing, but springing forward* 
he pushed his brother and Fothersgill on one side, aixl darting a 
look of fury at the fashionable spark, addressed him in the following 
manner, — 

**If you don't immediately get out of this box, Sir, which is the 
private property of my father, I will knock you down with one hand 
and lay your companion flat with the other. As to these ladies, I 
Jhave to apprise you that in the first place, they arc my sisters ; and 
in the next, that I will shake any man into atoms who dares to offer 
Hieman insult. The old gentleman in the drab colored coat is abo 
under my protection ; he is my tutor, and I owe him a respect which 
will DOt permit me quietly to see any affront or injury shown to him ; 
therefore, you will be pleased to take the hint I have just given you, 
eithen quit this box by fair means, or I will make you by force, that 
is all I have to say in the business," and Tanjore opening wide the 
box door, the completely abashed, cowardly and disappointed sprig of 
dandyism walked out, followed by his silent companion, and as they 
did not return to their box again, it was very naturally supposed that 
they had paired off together, heartily glad that tliey had sneaked 
out with a whole skin from the little hero, who, though not very for- 
midable in his appearance, either in bulk or stature, had manifested 
a spirit and courage which they would have been very sorry to hare 
oome in contact with. 

All eyes, however, as well as all ears had been directed to Mr. 
Trelawney 's box, from whence the scene of confusion proceeded, and 
the spirited conduct of the young hero, as they styled him, was most 
enthusiastically applauded, especially by that part of the audienoe 
which consisted of many lovely and well dressed females. 

Meanwhile order and harmony being once more restored, Tanjoie 
bad stationed himself behind his grateful and highly gratified tutor. 
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wha iurreyii^ his fine expressive and animated countenance whip 
tbe most unspeakable satisfaction, softly whispered, — 

Dear Mr. Tanjore^ tliough I stand amazed at your temerity, yet 
my heart feels and acknowledges your uncommon excellence of dis* 
pqiBitioa ; you have &ults, but they ali((^ays yield to noble propensi- 
.;ties* What a lesson have you given this night to the puppies of the 
age ! God Uess you, Grod bless you, Mr. Tanjore : I shall say no 
more, but I shall think the more of you^ you may depend upon it.'' 

To whiph Tanjore replied, laughing, — 

** I wish, Fothersgill, that the next time you favor us with your 
company to the theatre, you will leave that deuced little que^r hat at 
home ; I have been looking at it this half hour, and upon my soul, it 
is enough to excite risibility, if one was disposed to be ever so grave." 

"Well, well, I will leave off that and my drab-colored coat too^ 
to please you," cried the delighted tutor ; " though, I assure you, that 
they are both exceedingly well made, Mr. Tanjore. When your 
tiste^ Mary was bom, I paid Mrs. Trelawney the complimeiit of 
putting on my drab-colored coat, which was then quite new, and it is 
somewhat of a favorite yet, still I will put it aside to please you." 

** That'9 a good fellow/' uttered Tanjore, at the same m(»nenl 
he perceived the eyes of an elegant, well-drest man of fashion, whq 
aat exactly opposite to them, in a superb box, fixed on the blushing 
countenance of his eldest sister ; and tapping the lovely girl ontiid 
.shoulder, he softly remarked, not heard by Mrs. Pelhrm, — 

<* I verily protest, Alexina, that you have been making a conquest 
this evening ; do ypu obserye your opposite neighbor ? he has never 
removed his eyes once from our box ever since he came into the this* 
atre ; and it is either Emma or you at whom he is so intently lode- 

• •! 

To which Miss Trelawney replied, but certainly not without ik 
blurii of the deepest dye overspreading her fair cheek, — 

*^ Then I am sure it must be Emma who has so deeply engaged 
|us attention. Every body looks at Enmma, you know, ^inth admi- 
Tation." 

" All but Tai]jore Trelawney," cried the now blushing and em* 
{Murraased Enuna, in so low and faultering a voice, and wi^ a man- 
)3pf aode^ectedy that it reached no ear but that to which it was ad- 
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/litssedy and penetrated no heart, save his alone, which now beat 
>lrith the nxwt tumultuous emotion ; and perceiving that his brothct 
and Sedley Clarendale were at that moment deeply engaged in con* 
versation with Fothersgill, on the merits of the performance they had 
just witnessed, he contrived to press the hand of Emma with a fervor 
which at that moment he was unconscious of^ while he softly whis- 
pered, 

<< You do not know, Emma, how oflen I do look at you, and how 
joften I am then obliged to conceal sensations which ill deserve the 
unmerited reproach you have just given me. Ah, Emmst I am only 
loo conscious of your perfections ! spare me then a further trial o^ 
my feelings, for did you know how sufficiently they are already tor« 
tured on your account, and on that of another, whose name I will 
not mention, you would not add to the sufferings I endure." 

On these words, Tanjore immediately quitted the side of EUranat 
and took his old station bedde of Fothcrsgill, resuming his usual air 
of gaiety, till the curtain dropped at the conclusion of the perfbna- 
ances ; but the agitation, of the lovely Emma was too perceptible on 
her countenance /to escape the notice even oi Mrs. Pelhanit who wae 
not very observant on these occasions, and she exclaimed, as WilJU 
iam stept forward to conduct them to the carriage, 

** My dear Miss Bradbury, what is the matter with you ? I never 
saw you look so palp. Well, I protest I am heartily glad that the 
evening's amusengients have concluded, I assure you, without some 
.disagreeable business na^ujting from the conduct of those extremely 
ridiculous and ilUbred young men ; — what a bore they have been to 
us, have not they, my dear Ipves ? Miss Clarendale, jQnx look Atiguedf 
my sweet little Mary, too, was frightened out her wits." 

^ Oh, yes, indeed, Mrs. Pelham, I was so alanned» you cannot 
think," cried the sweet girl, « not for myself but fot my brother 
Tanjore, I wi^ so afraid that they would beat my brother Tanjore 
but my cousin Lucy kept up my spirits all the while they staid in the 
box, did not you, Lucy ? and you said that my brother Tanjore had 
courage enough to fight twenty such baby men, did not you, Lucy t 
But then, you know, Mrs. Pelham, it was all owing to Mr. Fothers- 
giU's queer little hat. Lucy, you said you could hardly help laugh- 
ing yourself at the strange figure of Mr. Fothersgill. " 
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<* Mary, how can you say any such thing ?" said Lucy Clarendale, 
deeply blushing on perceiving Mrs. Pelham was by no means pleased 
with any ludicrous observation being made on Mr. Fothersgill ; and 
she replied, somewhat in a grave tone, to the smiling little chatterer 
iSiough not overheard by any of the party, 

** My dear I cannot suppose that your cousm. Miss Lucy Clar- 
eudale, who is old enough to know better, would encourage you in so 
gross and glaring a departure from good manners ; it is excessively 
rude to laugh at any one, let their appearance be ever so singular ; 
you may laugh with them, but not at them. And I hope, my dear 
Miss Mary, you will in future recollect that your brother's tutor is not 
a proper object for your dension." 

To which the little abashed, blushing Mary replied, 

" Indeed, Mrs. Pelham, I am very sorry that you have had occa- 
sion to reprove me ; — I will never do it again ; for when I see Mr. 
Fothersgill put on his little queer hat, I will always go away, and 
have my laugh out by myself, and then nobody will see that I am 
guilty of ill-manners." 

The naivete with which this was said by the little offender, com- 
pletely sealed her pardon ; as it was impossible not to love and ad- 
mire the afifectionate disposition of this fascinating little creature ; and 
the whole party being now ranged in the carriages, in the same order 
that they were before, they proceeded at a very rapid pace tow:ard8- 
Berkeley Square ; Emma answering all the enquiries which were 
made to her by her fond and affectionate aunt, when they reached 
home, by saying that she felt the effects of a most violent head-ache, 
the whdie time that she had been at the theatre. 

To which Mrs. Trelawney, taking her hand, with an air of the 
tenderest expression, exclaimed, 

«But, my dearest love, why did you not tell Mrs. Pelham ? I am 
very certain she would not have wished you to stay a moment lon- 
ger than was agreeable to your own feelings." 

« No, indeed, I would not. Miss Bradbury," said Mrs. Pelham ; 
«* but you know, my love, I never heard you once complain of this 
iiUolerable head-ache the whole time of our witnessing the perform- 
ances, so that I had not the least idea of your being uncomfortable* 
When we were coming away, I then observed to Miss Trelawney,' 
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that I thought you looked pale, and told you of H ; but still you did 
not say that you were unwell." 

« Ah, but it was not till my brother Tanjore was going to quanal 
with the two gentlemen, ihat Emma began to turn so pale, Mrs. Pel- 
ham," cried httle Mary, with a look of arch cunning in her round 
gipsey face, which at any other time would have forced a smile from 
Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney, but which now had a very contrary efiect 
on their feelings, as they rested their eyes on * the fece of Eminay 
whose cheeks were immediately suffused with a colour which far ex- 
ceeded the brightest tints of the rose, and then immediately faded to 
the paler hue of the hly. Fortunately, however, for this lovely and 
too susceptible girl, neither Tanjore nor William were at this mo- 
ment present ; and the alarm in which she was thrown, by the ap- 
prehencaon of a serious quarrel taking place between her cousin and 
the fashionable dandies, was given to her uncle and aunt as the cause 
of her fears, and served this once as a pretext for the emotion she 
now betrayed ; and she had greatly recovered from her embarrass- 
ment when William and Tanjore again returned to the supper tables 
f'othersgill and Mrs. Pelham having, in their short absence, explained 
the whole of the affair which had passed at the theatre to Mr. Tre- 
lawney, together with the heroic and spirited conduct of Mr. Tanjore 
Trelawney ; at which Mr. Trelawney, expressing his full approba* 
tion of the manner in wiiich his son had acted, exclaimed 

" On any other occasion, Tanjore, I should certainly have coiw 
demned your too incautious haste, in addressing personages of this 
description, with whose characters and principles you are totally un- 
acquainted, and with whom it is excessively dangerous, as well tuB 
disgraceful to enter into any dispute ; but after what Fothersgill and 
Mrs. Pelham have just related, I must admit 'that you had a very 
sufficient plea to attack them, on the side of the defenceless^- and re- 
sent the impropriety and folly of their conduct," 

Mr. Trelawney then turned towards Fothersgill, and smiled, whilo 
he uttered in great pleasantry, 

<< And so, Fothersgill, your queer little hat and drah-colored coat 
were a fund of amusement to the dandy beaux ! Well, I really musi 
positively ccmfess, that the hat (to use their phrase) is the queerest 
little, hat that I ever saw ; and the drab-colored coat is altogether a 
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him in any other light than that wluch so lately had began to banisfa 
peace from her gentle bosom ; but to do this was no easy matter, 
till she worked herself up to something like a momentary resent- 
ment for the double meaning which his words contained ; for it was 
evident that Tanjore, even if he really loved, repented that his heart 
had yielded to this impression, or why did he wish to conceal it : 
Was it then thought a crime in the eyes of Tanjore, to acknowledge 
the sentiments she had inspired ? which if honorable, he need not 
bhish to own. 

" If then," reflected Emma, " he is so fearful of confessing a pas- 
sion which he feels reluctant to encourage the approaches of, shaK 
not Enuna be equally tenacious ? — yes, he shall see that I can ban- 
ish the intruder from my bosom as well as he, nor will I listen again 
to his dangerous and insidious speeches, uttered perhaps only in boy- 
ish vanity, because he has lately discovered some weakness in my 
manner towards him, of which he is disposed to take advantage ; 
aieajiwhile he plainly tells me that he wishes to ccmceal it ; but noy 
no, Tanjore this will never do for Enuna ; — ^if ever I love, and am 
beloved, the object that is so dear to this throbbing bean shall nei- 
ther blush nor fear to own iti— till then adieu. Cousin Tanjore^ 
you shall And that Enuna is not to be the sport of your trifling and 
inconstant mind." 

|r . These were certainly not the most generous reflections that could 
be made on the conduct of Tanjore Trelawney, and by such an 
amiable character as the lovely Enuna ; but let it be observed, that 
Emma inherited all the prudence of her mother's disposition ; she 
shrunk from the least shadow of impropriety, as the sensitive plant 
jShrinks from the touch of the bold aspiring hand ; it was just the 
way that Rebecca herself would have acted, and the only way which 
under existing circumstances, that Enuna could adc^t, to hide the 
secret of her own heart, the weakness of which she resolutely axid 
jnidently resolved if she could not conquer, at least to put under the 
gprernmeat of the strictest propriety and delicacy. Nor was Em- 
ma by any meacs a stranger to that nande which Tanjore was so 
imwilling to repeat, she well knew that it was his brother whom he 
.alluded. U)».and that William passionately loved her ; nor was she 
IMWWf imifl that hirr peasien wa» not regarded by her oacle asd aiml 
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with the slightest mark of disapprobation, but on the eontraryy 
there were many instances which had lately occurred, which had 
given her reason to suppose that her dear aunt would have no ob^ 
jectioo to her forming an attachment with her cousin William, pro- 
vided it was correspondent with the feelings of her own heart ; nor 
was Emma blind to the perfections of the accomplished and anuable 
William, whom it was impossible not to esteem, to respect, to admire ; 
but she felt that it waa very possible not to love him with that ten- 
der, soft, enchanting passion that she regarded his too seducing and 
bewitching brother ; in fact, Enuna felt love, in all its sweet and 
painful variety, fer Tanjore ; and cherished fiiendship the most tap 
cred and pure, while it was firm and lasting, for William. 

Under the influence of these reflections, Emma arose from her 
sleepless pillow, having, as was her usual custom, implored of her 
Heavenly Father, that protection of her helpless and inexperienced 
heart, which to those who fervently rely on the dictates of his uner- 
ring wisdom is never asked or solicited in vain. 

Emma, young as she was, had been taught this impressive lesBon 
ijom the lips of her grandsire, Mr. Clarendale, nor was the sceoe 
which had been exhibited to her youthful mind in the chamber of 
her dying mother fergotten in her retentive memory ; — she had re- 
collected €dl that had passed there, and what had been remarked in 
her days (^childhood that she would be as prudent and as amiable 
as Rebecca. 

^ And shall I disi^point this prophecy of my noost dear and re- 
spected friends," uttered she, as she entered the dressing-room of 
Mrs. Pelham, with a cahn, sedate and tranquil air, ^ shall I prove 
myself unworthy of being thought the daughter of such a woman m 
my mother. Oh, gracious heaven, forbid that any thought or ac- 
tion of mine should disgrace the memory of my sainted mother." 

Whether these words were overheard by any person in an ad- 
joining apartment, as Emma walked with a slow and measured step 
along the corridor which led to the dressing-room of Mrs. Pelham^ 
cannot be precisely ascertained ; but certain it was that Emnm was 
startled by a deep and profeond sigh, but from whence or froni 
whom it had proceeded, was a point which it was impoeaUe laifo 
tennino. 
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Trifling as this incident was, however, it had completely paled 
the rose on Emma's blooming cheek, and when she made her ap- 
pearance to Mrs. Pelham; that lady involuntarily exclaimed, 
. ^ My dear girl, what has alarmed you ? something has, I am oer- 
taiDy or you would not look thus disordered. — Sit down, dearest BfisB 
Bradbury, and compose yourself; I would not have Mrs. Trelaw- 
ney see )rou for the universe." 

• Emma did sit down in the first chair she could find, but recollecting 
that by repeating the cause of her terror, she would only expose 
herself to the laughter and ridicule of her cousins, she remained si- 
lent ; while the little prattling Mary ran towards her, and kissed her 
pale cheek. 

" Dear Emma," cried the affectionate little creature, " how white 
you do look ; I dare say that you have been frightened by brother 
Tanjore's pointer. Brother Tanjore delights to frighten one always 
with that nasty ugly dog. 

To which Emma, greatly recovered, smilingly replied 

" My dear, I really have neither heard nor seen your brother 
Tanjore's dog." 

« Well, I am glad of that," said Mary ; « then pray, Ernma, 
what makes you look so sadly ?" 

" Perhaps Miss Bradbury does not feel quite well," said Mrs. 
Pelham, « and in that case, I wish, my dear Miss Mary, that you 
would sit down and be quiet, and not torment her." 
- " Do I torment you, dear Emma," said Mary, cbsying the com- 
mands of her preceptress, though with a very ill grace. 

" No, my love," answered Emma, " but I am really not very 
well, as Mrs. Pelham has very kindly observed, and had much ra- 
ther be lefl to my own reflections, than enter into conversation, for 
. wJiich I feel too low-spirited." 

Mary was now profoundly silent, but her downcast looks very 
plainly bespoke that she was not very well pleased either with Mrs. 
Pelhjim or her cousin Emma ; and afler having worked a little at 
her netting, she suddenly exclaimed, 

"I wiih mamma would take us out to-day. May I be permitted 
to asl: her, Mrs. Pelham." 

To which the preceptress gravely replied, 
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« No, my love, I do not wish you to do any such thing. I rousl 
positively request that you will attend to your studies ; you do not 
recollect how rapidly time flies, and I would have you make the 
niost of it, my dear Miss Mary, while you are yet young, youth it 
the most proper season ibr improvement." 

The littl'j round, though sparkling eyes of Mary now exhibited 
an cxpreasion of the most cunning archness, at which it was alnxMt 
impossible to help smiling, and fixing her intelligent countenance fiiU 
on the face of Mrc. Pelham, she exclaimed, 

" Then what does the song mean when it says, 

Youth's the season made for joy ;" 

which papa oflen sings, and bids me play it to him, Mrs. Pelhanit 

yet I can never make papa tell me the meaning of it. 

Mrs. Pelham was now seized with such an immoderate fit of 
laughter that she found it difficult to reply to the young enquirer in a 
manner that she thought was appropriate to the question she had 
just asked, in which Emma could not help joining, while she ut- 
tered, 

"Oh, Mary, you are the drollest little creature in existence ;" and 
at this moment the Miss Trelawneys and Miss Lucy Clarendale en- 
tered the room. 

It had always been a customary rule for the young ladies to 
breakfast in the apartments of Mrs. Pelham, in order that they 
might go to their studies immediately afterwards ; but they were 
always expected to dine at the table of their father ; on no account 
would Mr. Trelawiiey permit his family to be absent, as he very 
properly considered that there they would acquire that easy polish of 
good -breeding, which in witnessing the mannei-s of exalted persona- 
gc^s of rank and fashion, they would consequently afterwards them- 
selves adopt. 

And it Was not unfrequently that afler Mrs. Pelham and her lovely 
pupils had brcakHtstcd, tliat Mr. and Mrs." Trelawney honored her 
cipaitiijoiits with a visit, wliero they w ould usually stay for an hour 
or :\vo, to vijwthc ])rogress which their children lu'-d made in their 
respective studies and accomplishments. The result of which was 
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thai they- were more emuloas of improvement, as Mrs. Trelawney 
always gave a prize to the young candidates, whenever she was in- 
formed by their preceptress that they merited such marks of encour- 
agement. Was this laudable system more adopted by fashumdble 
parerUSf were they more frequently to inspect the education of theur 
offiipring, instead of leaving them wholly to the management of those 
whom ihey place about them, many failings, and even vices, of the 
present ^Lge might be spared instead of being handed down to pos« 
terity, as they too frequently are, from one generation to another. 

Sometimes, however, Mrs. Pelham's visitants consisted only of 
Messrs. William and Tanjore Trelawney, who, leaving Fothersgiil to 
his meditations and favorite folios, would contrive to steal to the a- 
partment of Mrs. Pelham, some few hours before dinner, to enjoy a 
little chit-chat with their lovely sisters, which they could not do with, 
out some little reserve in the presence of Mr. Trelawney. 

Mrs. Pelham was not surprised, therefore, when a gentle tap an* 
nounced their approach the morning afler they had visited the theatre 
with the additional company of Sedley Clarendale, who exclaimed 
on his entrance, — 

" You must pardon an intruder, Mrs. Pelham, who would never 
have had the temerity to venture here, but for the assurance given 
me by my cousins, that you would kindly receive me.** 

To which Mrs. Pelham replied, — 

<< Indeed, Mr. Sedley, I cannot consider you an intruder m the 
slightest degree ; I am, on the contrary highly honored by the plea- 
sure of your company, pray be seated, I beg of you." 

Sedley now took a seat next to Mrs. Pelham, and while William 
f||ole to the side of Emma, Tanjore had already began his usual sportsi 
and was ro|nping with his sister Mary, all over the room. 

The young ladies had all began their several occupations^ — Miss 
Trelawney was at her harp ; Ellen at her drawing ; Emma at her 
work, and Mary was assisting her cousin Lucy to wind up some silk. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Pelham had taken up a favoiite author, and was 
just going to read aloud, for the amusement of her pupils, when 
they were thus suddenly surprised by their unexpected visiters. 

Emma did not once raise her eyes towards Tanjore, though he 
hadaeveral times looked over her shoulder* while she continued work- 
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mg, but when William addreflsed her, and kindly enquired aAer her 
health, she turned her lovely blue eyes full upon him, and in a gen« 
tie softened vcHce replied^ — 

« I am much better than I was last night, I thank you, William,'' 
and iTistmitly resumed her work. 

The cheeks of Tanjore, at this marked preference shewn by Em- 
ma to the attentions of his brother, at a moment when he had not 
been able to obtain one glance, reddened like scarlet : but he ap- 
paared to check the impression which her cooLiess made upon his 
feelings, by 3rielding to sudden fits of the most immoderate gaiety, nor 
did he cease romping with Mary, till according to custom, he had 
done considerable damage to her muslin frock, and she exclaimed, 

«* There now, brother Tanjore, look what you have done to my 
frodk ; indeed, Mrs. Pelham, I told him that he would tear it, and so 
he has, only see." 

** For shame, Tanjore," cried Miss Trelawney, «* I wish you would 
find some better amusement than in tearing Mary's frocks ; J pro* 
test, she has scarcely a frock on which you have not lefl your coat 
of arms." 

** I wish. Alexins, you would mind your own business," answered 
Tanjore, a little piqued ; « there is Mrs. Pelham, I will go and talk 
to her, and have nothing to say to any of you." 

Mrs. Pelliam very soon perceived that something had put her 
young favorite a little out of sorts, for to say out of humor Tanjore 
nevorwas, and she determined to exert the best of her abilities to re- 
store Idm to his usual brilliancy, and spirit ; and she answered, — 

^ Ah, do so, Mr. Tanjore, and leave those naughty girls to them* 

fldves. Miss Mary, you had better finish winding up Miss Claren*. 

dale's silk." 

^* Brother Tanjore, will you give it to roe," cried Mary, looking 

archly at her brother. 

^Give you what," answered Tanjore, pettishly. 

«* Why Lucy's silk that you have got in your pocket," cried Ma* 
ry, laughing most inomoderatoly. 

^I thought that my father gave yona pretty good lesson <mtht 
wibject of laughter, lait night, Miss Mary," retorted Tanjore. 

«<Tcfli^butl» did not say ibatlmigbt not laugh at you»'' coed Mfi» 
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ry, **aiid who can help it ? there is my cousin Liicy's silk stickinp^ 
out at one ofyour pockets, and Emma's gloves hanging at the other."^ 

A burst of laughter now immediately succeeded from the whol< 
party, which was a climax to the already mortified feelings of poor— 
Tanjore, who now exhibiting the most evident marks of confusion, 
indignantly exclaimed, — 

" Emma's gloves, what have I to do with her gloves ?" and he 
threw them on the table with a highly offended air, " this is some 
of your tricks, Mary, and if I ever catch you making fool of mp in 
this manner again, why remember that I sliall be inclined to treat 
you with more severity than I do now," and to the astonishment of 
all present, Tanjore immediately made a sudden retreat from the 
apartments of Mrs. Pelham, who gently reprimanded the lively Ma- 
ry for taking any ridiculous hberty to render her brother an object 
of raillery 

" You see, my love, that he is seriously offended with you," cried 
Mrs. Pelham ; " indeed, it was very fooUsh of you to put MissBra^ 
bury's gloves in your brother's pocket." 

Mary reddened, and almost shed tears, while she exclaimed,— 

** Indeed, Mrs. Pelham, I would scorn to tell you an untruth, b^ut it 
was not me who took Emma's gloves out of the drawer.^' 

« Then who did ?" demanded Mrs. Pelljam. 

" It was my brother Tanjore himself," replied Mary, and more 

than that he " Mary at this n^oment some how or other caught 

the eye of Emma, and made a full stop ; while Emma arose and quiet- 
ly taking her gloves and replacing them in the drawer, mildly uttered, 

" It is nonsense of Tanjore Xo quarrel with his sister about such 
trifles ; I am sure that neither the gloves nor the wearer of them, are 
of such -consequence as to produce so close an investigation as to the 
propriety of whoever removed them from the drawer, and whether it v/uS 
Tanjore, or whether it was Mary, is not of the slightest moment to me.'* 

This s^tled the business at once, no more was said by the party 
about either the gloves or Tanjore, who in a few moments returned, 
as if nothing had occurred to have given him displeasure ; his spirits 
were even increased to a pitch of hilarity, and he entered into the most 
lively conversation with Mrs. Pelham ; now and then, however, giv- 
ing a sly glance at Mary, whofiie little pouting lip and downcast look 
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proclaimed that she had by no means relished the rebuke ahe had rt* 
ceived from him. 

*<I wish, Mrs. Pelham, you would tell us some of your enteitainnig 
stories," cried Tanjore. 

" Me, Mr. Tanjore," answered Mrs Pelham, ** I protest, that I wai 
never entertaining in my life.'' 

" Ah do not say that dear Madam," uttered Sedley Clarendale, *4bc 
you once entertained the whole world, when you were an authoreak** 

" And that is precisely what I should like to be," cried Tanjore ; 
'^'oh, I should glory in being an author, how delightful toaoar in the 
regions of fancy, to live in the clouds !" 

«< And if you were an author, it is very likely that you would ba 
permitcd to live there as long as 3rou chose, Mr. Tanjore," cried Mil. 
Pelham, laughing, " from the little probability you wtmld have ofaz* 
isting €uiy where else. 

^But, Mrs. Pelham, did you not feel delighted when you used to 
«it whole nights over your compositions ?" resumed Tanjore. 

«* Wasting the midnight taper and my own thoughts together, f^ 
ly delighted, Mr. Tanjore," cried Mrs. Pelham, " to be greeted m 
the morning by some surly publisher, with the flattering salutatioii 
of, — ** Your book wont do, ma'am ; I have h€id no time to look at it ; 
l)ut it wont answer my purpose, it is not the kind of book I want ;** 
and other observations, Mr. Tanjore, equally pleascuit and gratifyoy 
to the feelings of an author ; say, is not this delightful, is not thk 
charming when you have expended whole days, whole nights, whole 
mooths, on the composition ?" 

<* Why really Mrs. Pelham, it is a most mortifying reflection,** an- 
swered Tanjore, "but still I should like to hear some of your mora 
fortunate encounters in journeying over the mountain of PamaasiM^ 
you did not always encounter difficulty, did you Mrs, Pelham f 

To which she answerei, suppressing a deep and painful aigh^ — 
<* It was my misfortune, Mr. Tanjore, to encounter nothing else. I 
did not, indeed, expect to find roses without thorns ; but some of those 
haye pierced my heart too deeply ever to be forgotten." 

At this moment a gentle tap annoHDced the approach of avtsitor 

at the door of Mrs. Pelham, and one they least expected to see at 

tSiis early time of the day, in the person of Mr. Trolawney. 
JNb. in. 8 ) 
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CHAPTER V. 

" I am not enamoured of this painted idol, 

" This strumpet world ; for her most beauteous looloi 

** Are poisoned baits, hung upon golden hooks. 

** When fools do swim in wealA, her Cynthian beams 

** Will wantonly dance on the silTer streams ; 

** But when this squint-eyed age sees virtue poory. 

** And by a little spark, sit shiTering,. 

'< Begging of all,— relieved at no man's door, 

" She smiles on her, as the sun shines on fire, 

** To kill that little heat ; and with her frowns 

** Is proud that she can tread poor virtue down, — 

** Therefore, her wrinklM brow makes not mine aomv 

** Her gifts are toys, and I deride them." 

«Let me not be the means of any interruption to good company,^ 
eriedMr. Trelawney, with one of those warm breathing smiles ofna-- 
tive benevolence with which his fine intelligent and expressive couiw 
tenance was almost always animated, as he viewed with unspeakable 
delight and satisfaction^.liis group of lovely and amiable chOdren^ 
and as they had all respectfully arisen at his entrance, and Mrs. Pel- 
ham still remained standing, he instantly desired that they would re-- 
sume their seats, gently forcmg Mrs. Pelham into the chair she had 
just quitted, and takmg a seat without further ceremony close beside 
her. 

Still there was an expression on the countenance of Mr. Treliaw* 
ney that was unusual, for in a few ^h^^|lh it partook in some de- 
gree of sadness, as he communicated the iR>llowing inteUigence with 
a manner which was peculiarly affecting to the youthful party. 

" My dear children," uttered he, " you well know there is no-, 
thing can add more to my own pleasures and comforts than to see 
you happy with yourselves, nor can any thing diminish those plea* 
sures more than in beholding you the reverse ; but at this moment 
we must all participate in the general concern, because it is roatenal* 
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ly.comiictad wkh the dearest interest of those who are the okjects 
of our etfteem aixl ▼eneratioiv--our dear and highlv respected fnendt 
JLady Honoria Belmont has this morning received some conununi- 
cation from Scotland, the nature of which has nearly OYerwhelmad 
her wkh affliction ; in fact, the lovely and amiable Jean* her Graoe 
the IH ich BWof Belmont, is no more ; she departed this life under the 
attack of a sudden and severe indisposition, and the whole family aie 
now onder the impression of the most deep and licart- wounding sor- 
ww and regret ; nor do I wonder at it, when I consider the ahwMt 
tmrivalled exoeUence of the beiiig who is so suddenly lost to them te- 
i0V»r« 

^ The name of Lady Jean Campbell was sainted in the memory of 
SooOnd, and a^ is now sepulchred in the hearts of her braveooun. 
trymeuy who will never cease to moisten her remains with the tear of 
fiSdOi&oiDf whiehsympathy has drawn from their hoaoms. 

M Caledonian friendship resembles the c on sta n cy of the ivy, wbibh 
.dings to the oak, which it never forsakes ; in the rough tempest it ■ 
;ptiU film and unshaken, as in summer sun it smiles to the opening 
lyPQSth of morning, yet will it not leave the shade that has so kmdly 
protectedit ; and when the rude blast rumbles o'er its leavesy— yet, 
jit ohngs &8t to the ^uthful bosom, in whom it knows no change, nor 
is not torn finom thence till death dissolves the concentrated umon* 
jsrhidi nought else had power to render perishable or fraiL'' 

This afiecting apostrophe to the memory of the amiable Duchen, 

mbfom ihey had all known and admiredf was not lost on the chadrcn 

fii Mr« Trdawney, not one of whom but was presently melted into 

tesfs ; nor was the sensibility of Mrs. Pelhom less excited, as she 

well knew how dear the lovely Duchess liad ever been to the heart 

4>f her benefactress ; and poor little Mary, sobbing aloud, exclaimed, 

<< Oh, papa, how sorry I am for Lady Jean ; how sadly she will 

grieve for her dear mamma, though the Duchess of BelnK>nt was so 

kind and good to every body, that I dare say she was soon carried 

up to heaven, and is now made an angel — don't you think so papa V* 

« Yes, my love," answered Mr. Trelawney, regarding tlie youth- 

M prattler with inexpressible tenderness ; *<there is ii^deed little 

doubt but thai the amiable^Duchess now for ever dwells^witfa 
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He th^ turned to Mrs. Pelham, who still held her handkerchief' 
to her eyes, and informed her that she would be pleased to get her- 
fl^in readiness to attend the summons of Lady Honoria, who wob 
desirous of seeing her in this moment, so trying* and afflicting to her 
ftelings, adding, 

** Mrs. Trelawney is already gone to condole with her'awfifering 
friend ; and when the carriage returns, Mrs. Pelham, it shall convey 
you to Belmont Lodge. 'Tis unfortunate, however, for Mrs. Trelaw- 
ney to be absent from home on this day, as I had previously invited 
Lord Wyndham here to dinner, and the hour being late, I cannot 
•end in time to prevent his Lordship coming. We must, therefore, 
arrange matters as well as circumstances will admit of ; and though 
k is exceedingly painfbl to fhy feelings to see company at thi» junc- 
ture, I know not consistently how to avoid it on the present occasion. 
Emma, I am now going to request a favor of you, my dear girl, and 
hope you will not refuse me." 

A fiiYor, and from Emma, dear uncle !" said the blushing girl, 
with surprise and astooiishment alternately blended in each lovely 
festure ; ** you have only to impose commands upon Emina^aad 
doubt not but they will always be most cheerfully obeyed.*' 

*^ It is not commands, my dearest creature, that I am going' to so- 
licit on your gentle nature," uttered Mr. Trelawney, viewing a 
countenaaoe which at this moment shone with all the mild and beau- 
tiful expression of her mother, and now more than ever recalled to 
Us mind's eye the image of the long sainted Rebecca ; ^ it ia only 
H request, a simple request, that in the absence of your aunt you will 
this day sit at the head of my table. Your aunt Clarendale has po- 
sitively refused me ; and my Alexina is yet too unfinished, and has 
not courage enough to undertake so arduous a situation ; but you, 
Emma, are more accustomed to see company, and I have no doubt 
will acquit yourself of this ceremony with grace and propriety.*' 

The lovely Emma blushed at this compliment, paid to her by Mr. 
Trelawney ; and, with the most becoming diffidence, answered 
him with her usual sweetness : 

*« I will do my best, my dear uncle," uttered she ; " but indeed 1 
must beg you to grant me your kind indulgence, if my anxiety to 
pay every attention to your noble guest should be greater, than my 
ability on the occasion." 
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^ Welly well, we shall see to-day in what manner you will do the 
honors of the table," said ^r. Trelawney, with a inost cordial smile 
c^ approbatioa ; " and if I really do discover any very glaring de- 
fects in my Emma, I certainly will tell her of them." 

On this assurance, the swo(;t girl sei'ine<i perfectly s«'itisfied ; and 
the absence of Mrs. Pelham being now indis{)ensibly lux^^ssary, the 
young ladies had permission to finish their studi(^ for the n>mainder 
of the day, Mr. Trelawney heinn^ about to retire with tl)e young 
goitlemen, telling his daughter Alexina to iiold hors<'lf in rc»idincfli 
to produce some of her most pleasing selections f<>r her harp, in the 
pirobability that Lord Wyndham would request her both to sing and 
j^y on this his favorite instrument. 

« For I c«m assure you," said Mr. Trelawney, ** that I am thk 
day going to introduce you to one of the most accomplished highljr- 
finished gentlemen in Great Britain, in the person of my friend Lord 
Bgbert Wyndham ; and when I add, that his Lorship's accomplislN 
ments, though eminent, are yet his least perfections, you will natur> 
ally imagine that he possesses qualities of far more intrinsic value^ in 
jny estunation, than even tliose 1 have already mentioned ; there ii 
not a nobler heart beats in any bosom, than in my highly venerated 
friend's. Of course tlien, my love, you will exert the best of your 
abilities both to please and gratify your father's friend." 

As this speech was directed more particularly to Miss Trelawney, 
than to any other part of the lovely girls, William could not avoid 
suggesting a thought that it was designed only for Alexina herael^ 
tor some peculiar reason best known to his fatlier, and felt infinitely 
relieved, that his lovely cousin on this occasion only, was considered 
9 secondary object, as Mr. Trelawney had not once glanced towards 
Emma, while he gave this highly flattering jwrtrait of his friend ; 
ibr William, notwithstanding his utmost efforts to conceal it, by no 
means relished the thought of Emma being chosen by liis father for 
jthe very distinguished station she was this day appointed to ftilfil, 
and that her uncommon loveliness would by this means attract the 
most universal admiration, from all who beheld her, created sensa- 
tions which though he endeavored to suppress, were too perceptible 
in the changes of his countenance not to be discovered by the pene^ 
trating eye of Mr. Trelawney ; to which may very possibly be attfi 
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bated the very particular maimer in which he had 80 ezduihrely ad* 
dreMed his daughter ; certain, howevei^it is, that it had oocaakmed 
a very gratified sensation to arise in the heart of Alexina, for it im^ 
plied that her father thought highly of her accomplisdunents, or he 
would not have appeared so desirous of wishing her to display them 
before his accomplished friend, and this had produced a channiag 
sufiusion of bright and mantling blushes, on her otherwise alwvff 
interesting countenance. 

Meanwhile the apparently wild, thoughtless and happy Tnxijom 
remained in his usual animated and brilliant spirits, which neither di^ 
minished nor increased by the expectation of seeing his father's no* 
ble guest ; not that he had been insensible to the domestic calanikf 
in the family of Lady Honoria Belmont, with whom he was so great 
a fovcgrite that his influence over her was unbounded ; but TanjoM 
had peculiar ways of testifying those external marks of afiecdoBy fir 
those objects whom he loved, very different to other persons^ ftr 
when Tanjore was really affected, mortified or ^eved, it was moiw 
ally impossible to discover it in the expression of his counteiianee^ 
except indeed that his spirits then assumed a warmer and more bifl* 
liant glow of vivacity ; and he noddled to his sisters, as he quiftjsd 
the room with his father, in the most significant manner^ sofUy widk 
pering in the ear of his eldest sister, 

** Take care, Alley, that you are not caught to-day for the- fint 
time ; you hear what you have to expect from Lord Wyndbmtt 
My father has spared no pains in recommending him to your 
notice, and I would lay any wager that some of you are canglifrii 
the snares of Cupid before you are aware of it," 

Miss Trelawney now blushed deeper, while Ab carele«l5r utk 
tered, 

« How can you talk so absurdly, Tanjore, of Cupid and Mft' 
anares, and Lord Wyndham, whom I have never yet se^i^and 
when I do may very probably not like, and it is more than probata 
that he may not like me ; besides, you forget that Emma, who k 
really very handsome, will engross all attention^ and attract ef«ty 
eye towards her." 

Tanjore betrayed some little confusion, but it was so triflings tel 
he instantly recovered his self-possession, and burst inta an ii 
derate fit of laughter, while he exclaimed, 
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^ That i9 a good one ; fo because Emraa ia a pretty girl, you 
Jbave taken it in your head that every body is to &11 distractedly to 
lore with her." 

^ Why d(m't you, Taojore, think Enuna a very lovely girl f* da* 
maoded Miss Trelawney, with rather more meaning in her counla- 
nanoe than she was willing to express by words ; and Tanjore^ 
without staying to tell Alexina any nK>re of his mind, immediately 
made the best of his way out of Mrs. Pelham's apartment, leaving a 
ponjecture on that of his sister, respecting her fair and lovely cousin, 
Irhich had more than once slily intruded itself on her imaginatioo ; 
and the young ladies being wholly left to themselves, entertained 
one another wiUi the most interesting conversation, in which little 
Hary was now freely permitted to indulge. 

^ I dare say that papa and mamma ¥rill have us puton motiroiiig 
£>r the poor Duchess of Belmont," said she ; '' but you know, as we 
eannot do that to-day, what ought we to wear now that papa as- 
pects company to dinner ? — I wish that you would let me wear my 
lace frock, sister Alexina, '.md my beautiful French kid shoes, and 
Ay. pearl necklace that mmimia gave me on her birth <day 7" 

To which Miss Trelawney gravely replied, 

^ And it is well for you that mamma does not hear you exproM 
Sttch idle and ridiculous vanity, Mary, or she would feel much hurt 
that you should think so lightly of the sorrows of our respected friend. 
Lady Honoria Belmont, whose sufferings she is gone to share f and 
yet. you are talking of putting on lace frocks and French kid shoes, 
when you ought to imitate the conduct of our amiable mother^ — la- 
cked^ Mary, I am quite ashamed of you." 

To which reproof, though Mary was not wholly insensible, yist 
she replied with her usual archness, wliich instantly produced a 
laugh from the whole party, in spite of the utmost gravity depicted 
in the countenance of Miss Trelawney. 

** And pray, sister, is there any greater mark of impropriety in 
nay putting on my lace frock and kid shoes, than in your singing 
songs, and playing on your harp, on purpose to entertain Loid 
Wyndham ? And if there was any impropriety at all in the caae^ 
would papa himself tell you to do it ? — No, indeed, that he would 
not ; neither would he be angry at my wearing my French shoes.'' 
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" Well, well, you may wear your lace frock, if you please," said 
Miss Trelawney ; " only, that's a dear girl, d(Mi't teaze me noWyfor 
I am thinking of something very particular." 

"I dare say that you are think mg of Lord Wyndham,*' said Ma- 
ry, " if one was to know the truth of your thoughts, sister Alexina— 
don't you think so, Emma ?" 

** Oh, my love, do not ask me about other people's thoughts, for 1 
really don't know what to do with my own," said Emma, laughing. 

" Positively I am thinking how I shall perform the task which my 
uncle has this day imposed on me. I wish, Lucy, you would juat 
flt^ to my aunt Clarendale, emd tell her I want to ask her a few 
questions before she begins dressing. Dear me, I ain so flurried, 
Alexina and Ellen : how I shall envy your superior lot, in having 
nothing to do, while my attentions must be directed to every body, 
and be particular to none. This, I believe, is one of the rules I 
must observe." 

To which Miss Trelawney replied, 

<* Well, but you do not consider that I have a muc^ harder task 
designated to me, Emma, that of exerting all my powers to please 
one who may possibly be indifferent, and even repellant, fo niy very 
best endeavors to amuse his capricious fancy. I do not know that I 
ever felt so diffident of my abilities, now that I am called tP display 
them before the superior judgment of this Lord Wyndham.'* 

■**Well, but he cannot be a very disagreeable man, nor yet very 
^rmidabie, I should think," retorted Emma, " by the desicription 
which my uncle has given of him." ^ 

" And it is only affectation in you, Alexina, to say that you have 
not some degree of curiosity to behold him," remarked Ellen : " for 
my part, I confess that I am all impatience, till the dinner bell sum- 
mons us to attend my father in the drawmg-room, that I may see 
this Lord Wyndham, whom he so greatly admires." 

At this moment, Mrs. Clarendale made her appearance, with Lu- 
cy, who, at Emma's request, had gone to her mother with her mes- 
sage ; and she entered laughing most heartily at the embarrassed 
looks of the blushing Emma, who entreated her aunt to assist her 
as much as possible in the ceremony she had to gothroughy— at 
which Mrs. Clarendale exclaimed, — 
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•* Why, my dear girl, one would actually imagine that you 
going to be presented at court, instead of sitting down to dinner at 
the head of your uncle's table, and receiving the compliments of all 
his guests ; and the only reason why I declined doing this was be- 
cause I really thought that youth and beauty would look much bet- 
ter there than my old fashioned little body, with my equally old-fash- 
ioned double-bordered muslin cap ; but come, my dear girls, it is high 
time for you to think of dressing, and as there is neither Mrs. Trelawney 
nor Mrs. Pelham in the way, I must undertake the management of 
your toilet.*' 

And little Mary then rapturously exclaimed, — 

*< Ah, then I will run to my drawer and take out my lace frock, and 
my French kid shoes, and my pearl necklace, — may I not aunt Cla- 
rendale? for I know that you will permit me to wear them." 

To which Mrs. Clarendale, kissing the glowing cheek of her Uttle 
fitvorite niece, replied, 

<* Assuredly, my darling, I wish you to appear to every advan* 
tage in the presence of your father's expected visiter." 

On these words, Mary posted away with all imaginable dispatch 
to prepare for the important ceremony of having her hair curled.— 
Meanwhile Mrs. Clarendale accompanied the Miss Trelawneys to 
iheir dressing-room, where Emma and Lucy promised that they 
would speedily follow them ; but the few moments they were lefl to- 
gether produced the following remark from the lips of the blushing 
Lucy, and a sort of struggling sigh escaped from her lovely bo- 
som as she exclaimed, 

** Mamma does not say any thing what will be most proper forme 
to wear, Enuna, though she is so solicitous for my cousins; though 
what is the use of it, even if she were so ; she knows that iriie can- 
xiot afford to give me the ornaments which so richly adorn and de- 
corate the bosoms of the Miss Trelawneys-.-l have no necklace, no^ 
not one : papa says I have no occasion for finery." 

Now Emma certainly loved her cousin Lucy, perhaps with great- 
er partiality than i^e ever cared to avow in the presence of the 
Trelawneys ; but she was shocked to discover in so lovely a fiower 
a weed that might in time destroy its sweetness, and throw a dark 
shade overits&irest charms, and that weed vwas to all intents and 
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furposoB— envy ! and she detennined that it should not take looc m 
Lucy's mind, if by any means she could posnbly eradicate it, which 
■he attempted to do by the following prompt reply to Lucy's obeerva* 
lion: 

« My dear Lucy, it is not the ornaments which decorate our bo* 
soms which can add a single virtue to our minds, or give a charm to 
our persons, if, like a bright jewel, they do not glitter within ; and I 
am very much of my uncle's opinion, Lucy ; you oertamly require 
• less ornament to adorn your person than any girl I know ; but I 
shall not pay you so high a compliment as to say that your mind is 
quite so faultless, as your form ; why else have you spoken of ou' 
cousins Trelawneys in the manner you have just done, if you were 
not envious of them ? Believe me, they have not a single ornament 
which they possess that they would not cheerflilly and willingly 
share with you or me, if we requested them to do so ; they are free 
open-hearted and generous girls, and I must never hear 3rou speak of 
them so slightingly again, Lucy ; you cannot imagine how it distress- 
es and pains my feelings." 

Lucy blushed deeply, and tears were already starting to her eyes; but 
Emma's afiectionate heart never intended to inflict a pain ahe^coukl 
not heal ; she had reproved Lucy lor her fkult, and she had no other 
ivay of doing it than by naming it ia the plain language of truth and 
sinoeiity, which does not admit of any disguise ; but afler this Enmm 
intended no more to reproach her ; if the hint ete had given her 
was not sufficient, she felt that a rq)etition would have no avail ; in^ 
stantly therefore taking a necklace from one of her drawers, which 
abe had lately purchased out of her yearly present from her unde 
Trelawney, she tied it round her cousin Lucy's beautifhlfioiowy neck^ 
and while she imprinted on her glowing cheek a kiss of unutHerabfe 
aSeotion, addressed her in the following wc»ds, whidii we have rea* 
aon to believe never afterwards faded oa Lucy's recollection : 

<< There, dearest Lucy, is a necklace of no mean value, for it m 
tbegift of one who loves you too well to see you guilty of a fimtt 
without telling you of it; and as it is the first imperfection I have 
discovered in nay Lucy's mmd, may it ever remain die last* Wear 
Ufor my sakeyandwhen youlookupon it think of Emma, and do 
not lov^ b^r tews wbw yw pm^yonber the ca^ 
gift." 
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At this nMmeiit Mary, M dreit in her laoe firod( «ik1 Pm^ 
Game runiiing into the room, exclaiming, 

<<My graciouBy Bmma and Lucy, what hat kept yon lo long in 
Mrs. Pelham's room 7 there are my sistera Alezina and Ellen half 
drest, and they look ao delightful ; and my aunt Clarendale Mam 
that you will both ootne directly ; ahe is out of all patience.'' 

Emma immediately obeyed thesummona of her aunt, making a 
{nr^ext that she had lost aomething, and that Lucy and her had been 
employed in looking fbr it. 

Mrs. Okirendalesoon perceiyed the gift of Emma glittering ootka 
&it neck of her daughter, and smilingly exclaimed, 

^So, Emma* I see what you have been about ; Lucy, I do not 
know what your &ther will say to such finery ; howcYer, it is tho 
gift of Emma." 

^1 am sure that he will permit me to wear it,*' answered Lucy, 
and immediately began dressing herself in a plain robe of delksata 
white muslin, which, in addition to a wreath of jessamine flowers, taste. 
fiilly arrai^ged in her uncommonly luxuriant light auburn tresses, 
was no small adraDftage to a &oeand form which scarcely needed 
any ornament to set it ofil 

The fine figure of Miss Trelawney, indeed, shone con^icnouriy 
in the midst of her blooming cousins ; but Alexina had rather an 
el^iant face than what might be generally called a handsome one, 
and her complexion resembled her Other's and brother William's ; it 
was dark, expressive and dignified ; but her brilliant black eyes, fiiD 
of sensibility, intelligence and sweetness, amply compensated for the 
absent rose and the fidrer lily. 

Ellen was confessedly a more lovely giri, but she was neither an 
elegant or dignified as her aister; while the little opening rose-bud 
Mary had no pretensions to either; she was neither handsome nor yet 
could ahe be styled ordinary, but there was just a happy medium be- 
tween bothf withauch a combination of harmony and pleasantry, and 
aoui^breathing energy, when her gypsey countenance was lighted up 
with cunning smiles, that gave her an air of witchery and faseinatioii 
beyond what beauty ever gave without it. When Mary laughed^ it 
was next to an impossibility to remove tiie mystic charm she thiew 
anNffidher, to whksh was added apiompt and quick intelligence ; and 
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^ About what, MaiyT pray let in hear it" 

To which Mary Gumun^y reptied, 

^ About my oounn Luey." 

<* About Lucy !" repeated Emnoa, ahndM rending her glove ioft 
fireah {^ace ; ** what can your brother Tanjore have to say about 
Lucyr 

** Why, he said," cried Mary, •* that you was very feir, certainly 
a great deal too fair, cried my brother Tanjore ; but, for a beautifol 
complexion, what think you of Lucy Clarendale*s 1 there's lilies and 
roses in full perfection.'' 

Emma's cheeks somehow or v^ther, during this ccmversation, had 
assumed a color of the most brilliant hue ; and at the conclusion of 
Mary's speech, which had set her sisters and Lucy into a fit of invol- 
untary laughter, it was well that Emma had occasion to seek for a 
firesh pair of gloves, and by which means escape mto her own 
apartment, before a certain agitation which marked her countenance 
had become perceptible to the eyes of any other person. 

Ashamed of her weakness, however, which had very nearly ex- 
posed her to the ridicule of her cousins, she determined to conquer it 
as much as she possibly could, more displeased with the trifling and 
inconstant disposition of her cousin Tanjore than ever, at the same 
moment that die condemned herself for being hurt at it, mentally ex- 
claiming, 

^ It has already cost me a pair of gloves but he shall never occa- 
sion me to commit such a piece of folly again not that I am dis- 
pleased at his praising Lucy, who is certainly a most lovely girl ;^ 
but he need not have done it at my expense. It was, mdeed, but a 
paltry and insignificant pretext for his own want of stability ; and I 
shall not forget it." 

Emma had but little time to indulge in further reflections, for the 
first dinner-bell began to remind her of the dignified place she was 
going to take at the hecul of the table ; and she rejoined her cousioB 
only just in time to attend the summons of Mr. Trelawney. 

Alexina had been at no small pains to collect the most beautiful 
and approved lesscHis for her harp, as also some of the most favorite 
airs, among which were the following : — ** The last Rose of Sum- 
mer/' *« Love's a Tjrrant," and « Grentle Stranger," with some Scotch 
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melodies, which she had been taught to nog in the fint style of ei* 
oellence by a native of Calatkxua ; and these melodies being the flir 
vorites of her fitther, Alexina had taken great pains to ini|>rofe her* 
self in the Scottish dialect. 

'<Now, Emma, let us go to pf^m,'' said Miss Trelawney, and the 
lovely girls all together descended to the drawing-room, in whioli» 
were already assembled Mr. and Mrs. Clarendale, Mr. Fothersgill, 
(who on this oocasion, had been invited by Mr. Trelawney, the drab 
colored coat being exchanged fi)r a complete suit of black, in which 
the quaint tutor made a most respectable appearance) and the three 
young gentlemen elegantly attired, and a finer family of both jroutb* 
fill sexes were perhaps never seen together, than those which had 
now met in the drawing-room of Mr. Trelawney. 

But the eyes of William were never off Emma ; and the eyes of 
his brother never once on her ; though he heard the repeated ex- 
clamation burst from the lips of his aunt Clarendale, of, 

** Look at our dear Emma, how beautiful she is to-day, TVelaw* 
ney." 

To which Mr. Trelawney answered, in a low voice, 

<< She is certainly a sweet creature, but I have often told you. Ma. 
ry, that you over-rate her personal beauty ; since, if you are really 
not blind, you cannot look on Lucy Clarendale without acknowledg- 
ing that Emma is greatly her inferior in point of personal attractions ; 
it is the recollection of our lost Rebecca, of whom Elmma is the 
counterpart, that renders you insensible to the perfections of 
othew.** 

And it was not without some degree of a father's pride, that Mr. 
Trelawney turned his partial eye on his own fair promising £unily ; 
he could not help admiring the unccHnmonly fine, elegant Agare of 
his eldest daughter, the blooming loveliness of Ellen, nor the laugh- 
ing sprightly fece of Mary ; among which, however, his son Tan- 
jore, still shown like a bright beaming star. The uncommon beau, 
ty of his features, and brilliant complexion, glowing, like the tints of 
mom, with health and exercise, fonned a striking, but by no means 
an unpleasing contrast with the more mild, grave, and dignified 
oountenaoce of his brother William. 

Jd length » most elegcu4 imd superb equipage^ with the most 
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splebdid Ihreriee, drove up to the door, and Mr. Trelawney then e& 
claimedy 

** There is Lord Wyndham's carriage ;" and a thundering knook 
at that instant announced his Lordship's appro€u;h. 

He was immediately ushered up, and Mr. Trelawney wfiited at 
the door and received him with the most cordial smiles of wel- 
come. 

Every hody knows that in perfect and genuine good breeding all 
stiff, formal and fastidious ceremony is set aside ; so well understood 
was this by Lord Wyndham, that after the first introduction to the 
family of Mr. Trelawney, his Lordship began to enter into the moat 
familiar conversation with that easy air of elegance, which so pe- 
culiarly distinguishes the manners of a well-bred educated man of 
fashion. 

When, however, Mr. Trelawney introduced his daughters to his 
noble friend, having first presented Emma and Lucy, when he pro- 
nounced, « Miss Trelawney," and the ejncs of Lord W)mdham were 
bent towards her, as she gracefully curtseyed to him, what was the 
surprise of the blushing Alexina, to discover in the countenance of 
Lord Wyndham, the elegant man of fashion, whose looks had been 
so intently fixed on her, the night that they had visited the theatre, 
and a sort of embarrassment mutually prevailed. 

But this embarrassment did not last long, for Lord Wyndham 
very shortly found an opportunity of drawing Miss Trelawney into 
conversation, without showing any marked preference to either of 
the lovely girls ; for as frequently he conversed with her youthful 
sisters, and with Emma, and Lucy Clarendale, he would then direct 
his aittention to the young gentlemen, and occasionally ask them 
questions about their respective studies ; so that before they sat 
down to dinner. Lord Wyndham had actually become a favorite 
with them all. 

Tanjore, stealing one moment, when every body else was pro- 
foundly engaged, to whisper slyly in Alexina'g ear, the following 
sentence, calling forth the deepest blushes of vermilion on her 

cheeks. 

" Alley, take care of your heart ; what a handsome man Lord 
Wyndhaun is, you have seen him before you know, and I then 
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thought bj your eyes that Cupid was hatching some mischieC diOQgh 
you pretended that Emma was the object of his attention. That 
wasagoodone! 

There was certainly some probability attached to the obaenratiooa 
made by Tanjore, for that Emma (all lovely as she was) was ool 
the ezclusive object of Lord Wyndham's attentions was obTioii% 
for as soon as dinner was formally announced to be on table, whoQ 
they all arose respectively from their chairs, his Lordship presented 
his hand to the fluttering Alexina, and conducted her down the stain 
which led to the grand saloon, where a most elegant and appropriate 
dinner was prepared for the reception of the noble guest. 

Now who will presume to insinuate that Lord Wyndham, by 
some means or other, pressed the lovely hand of Miss Trelawnej 
as he conducted her to the saloon ; and if he did, would there hare 
been any impropriety in so trifling a mark of his admiration 1 per- 
haps the exceseively fastidious may pronounce, yes ; and some of 
our fair readers may pronounce, no ; but as it remains a matter of 
doubt whether his Lordship did or did not, we will not discuss the 
pointy but leave it at ihe discretion of Miss Trelawney to decide th( 
question at some future part of this history. 

We are well aware who it was that pressed the hand of the lovely 
Emma, as he led her, covered with blushes, to the head of his mag- 
nificent table, with a short apology to Lord Wyndham, fbr the ab- 
sence of Mrs. Trelawney, and the cause of it ; at which his Lord- 
ship expressed his most unfeigned concern. 

« But surely, my dear Trelawney," uttered his Lordsnip, " you 
have consulted etiqu Jte more than friendship by not sending to ap- 
prise me of this domestic and afilicting event in the fiunily of Lady 
Honoria Behnont, to whom, you know, I am not an entire stranger, 
you cannot suj^Kwe that I would have intruded here to day, with a 
kix>wledge of such an aflfair, which must have exceedingly distreoMd 
your feelings and those of your amiable family." 

To which Mr. Trelawney replied, 

««My dear Lord, if I had considered you a stranger, I shouM tibis 
day have deprived myself of the pleasure I always feel in your ao^ 
ciety, and my children of the happiness of being introduced to ooi 
^ their fiither's most esteemed frienda " 
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Lord W}Tidham bowed most gracefully to the apellation by which 
bd was so cordially distinguished by Mr. Trelawney, and the din- 
ner commenced) as dinners usually do, where friendship, sociality/ 
and good humour crown the festive board. 

Meanwhile the lovely Emma performed wonders in the dignified 
station in which her imcje had placed her, now and then receiviDg 
looks of the warmest approbation from Mr. Trelawney, and greatly 
assisted by the kind attentions of her aunt Clarendale, who sat at her 
left hand, and Lord Wyndham on her right, to whom she paid every 
marked deference that good manners and propriety 43uggested, and 
certainly never had Emma appeared to such superior advantage, 
nor ever looked so beautiful, her delicate complexion being perfectiy 
animated with the roseate blushes of the most unaffected modesty ; ' 
and poor Tanjore had much difficulty in removing his eyes from so 
seducing and dangerous an object, where he knew that other eyes 
would follow him, and that the result would be attended with conse- 
quences dangerous to his own peace, and destructive to the happi-' 
ness of his brother ; being seated next to Lucy Clarendale, therefore' 
he had no alternative but one, and that was to look at the pretty 
Lucy, fearful of looking at somebody else ; and though Lucy more ■ 
than once repeated soflly, 

« I wish, Tanjore you would not stare me out of coantenanoe ; I 
protest that every body is observing you ; how can you be so ridi- 
culous ?" 

Yet Tanjore continued to teaze her, till a look froiiv.hiB fiither 
made him desist. ..i/^ \ 

And while this was going on at one end of %» table, at ^e other 
Lord W3mdham was adding every charm to the zest of conveisatkiny 
by the elegance of his manners, and the well chosen subjects he had > 
introduced in his discourse. As to the quaint tutor he was perfectly 
enchanted with him ; observing to William and Tanjore, when they 
rose from table, that he stood amazed at the ccmdesoension of mj 
Lord Wyndham. 

^ What, because he had the patience to listen to your arguments V* 
said Tanjore. 

'^ No^ Sir," replied FothersgiU, blending a look of some severity 
towards his incorrigible pupil ; « because he never once lost sight of 
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good manners, when he recollected that he was talking to his inferi- 
ors, which I am sorry to say, Mr. Tanjore, that you have been 
guilty of this half hour." And Fothersgill inarched off, without 
staying to hear in what manner his pupil would defend himself from 
a reproof for which he must be conscious he had given ample cause. 

JBut good humor was perfectly restored to the countenance of the 
lulor when he again encountered his pupil in the drawing-room, 
where all the party were already assembled. Miss Trelawney be. 
ing stationed at her harp, on which at the pressing solicitations of 
Lord W3aidham, she had played several lessons in so superior a 
style of excellence, that his Lordship could not avoid giving her 
every just praise, due to her talents, without paying her any of thoao 
fulsome compliments so disgustingly annoying to a female of sense 
and rationality ; for if men think it necessary to do this, let them 
flatter fools, fi>r a woman of any discernment will always despise 
it, when she reflects that it has neither truth nor sincerity to recom- 
mend it. 

This, however, was not the case with Lord Wyndhom, who> afler 
the second performance of Miss Trelawney, directed his compli- 
ments more to the father than the daughter, by exclaiming, 

** There is much credit due to you, Trelawney, for the finished 
performance I have just listened to ; for had not Miss Trelawney 
been indefatigable in her studies, she would never have acquired so 
elegant a taste and so superior a style of excellence, which, when we 
admit can only be obtained by constsuit and unceasing application 
and perseverance, excites our warmest approbation and praise." 

To which Mr. Trejawney replied, 

«* I am thankful, my Lord, that my children icnow so well how to 
appreciate the advantages which result from a well-seasoned appli- 
cation, and that they have proved themselves grateful for those ad- 
vantages I have placed in their hands, by never wilfully neglecting 
their studies.'' 

..A,nd after the lessons, Mr. Trelawney himself requested Ui 
daughter to accompany her voice to the beautiful ballad of <<The 
last Rose of Summer," the words of which (written by that delight- 
ful poet Mr. Moore,) in point of delicacy and expression, and simpli- 
^1^ of style, have no rival ; and Miss Trelawney, whosQ tone of 
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Toice was not powerful, was well adapted for the performance of thv 
lovely ballad, which required only sweetness and simplicity to gnre 
its proper expression and style ; to which Miss Trelawney did so 
much justice, that his Lordship again expressed his warm approba- 
tkm in the most unequivocal terms. And at length his Lordship was 
prevailed on, by Mr. Trelawney, to favor them with a specimen of 
his vocal and musical abilities. 

To which Lord Wyndham rephed, 

•Then you must take the effects of a severe cold, which has ?e- 
cently tormented me, mto the bargain." 

Mr. Trelawney smiled ; and perhaps it was a little incredulons- 
ly; which produced the following observation from his noble 
fiiend: 

« I hope, Trelawney, you do not think that at my time of life, I 
should ape so much of the boy, as to form a pretext for not comply* 
ing with your request, which I had really na cause for ; you cannot 
suppose me to be so ridiculously absurd." 

"And if you were, my Lord," uttered Mr. Fothersgill, "you 
would then only be imitating the example of some of our most repu- 
ted and fashionable singers, who frequently pretend to have severe 
hoarseness and colds, when they are really as perfectly fiee fix)m it 
as your Lordship appears to be at this moment.' 
' The quaintness of the tutor, as he uttered this plain English com- 
pliment, but for the presence of Lord Wyndham, had certainly ex- 
cited the risibility of the whole youthful party ; but they were re- 
strained by the necessity which good manners and good bree£ng 
imposed ; and Lord Wyndham, without further ceremony, immedi- 
atdy favored them with 

" When first this humble roof I knew. 

fiom the Lord of the Manor, in such a style of exquisite sweefnesi^ 
that at its conclusion Mr. Trelawney and Mr. Clarendale rapturous- 
ly ' expressed their approbation in the warmest and most flattering 
terms, the former of whom exclaimed, 

>Bravo! bravo ! my Lord! never did I hear you in more de^ 
Q^itfid voice. I will credit your Lordship's assertion^ when yMi 
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declare that you have been laboring under theeffectt of aeold ; bm 
I am positiyely of Fothersgill's opinion — ^you do AOt labor under k 
at the present moment, that is evidently certain." 

His Lordship smiled, and once nx>re being sc^cited by Mr* Tft- 
lawney to delight them with another melody, Lord Wyndoam Iv 
quired of Miss Trelawney if she had in her collection of mmc the 
opera of Rosina; *< which, though (added his Lordship,) not of re* 
cent date, is yet replete with a sweetness of composition and cbaile 
expression, which some of our modem composers are very fteqneoU 
ly deficient in ; — ^they are all sound, but the music of Shield it aO 
heart. Have you any of the airs, Miss Trelawney T — if not, I wffl 
do myself the honor of procuring the opera for you.'* 

Alexina confessed that she had not, when little Mary, bloriaqf 
dee{dy, for she had been very silent in the presence of Lord Wynd- 
ham, though an attentive observer of all that he had uttered, now 
with the most modest diffidence exclaimed 

^But I have, sister Alexina, some of the music of Rosina — ^Ihafv 
got a song and one of the duets — I have learned them both, and am 
quite perfect in them ; and Mrs. Pelham says I can play and ling 
them delightfully." 

<< Can you, my little angel ?" cried Lord Wyndham, regarding her 
youthful and innocent countenance, as if at that moment some ten* 
der recollections had recurred to his memory, — ** why then pray lei 
me have the pleasure of hearing you. What is the song and duet 7 
—cannot you recollect ?" 

«* Oh yes, my Lord," cried Mary ; ** and you shall hear me^ if 
my sister will let me sit in her place." 

Miss Trelawney willmgly resigned her situation to Mary at ber 
harp, when to the utter surprise of Lord Wyndham, and the tranf- 
ported feelings of her fond father, the little songstress, in a voice en- 
chantingly melodious, executed the difficult air of << Whilst with vfl. 
lage maids I stray," without the slightest defect ; and Lord Wynd* 
ham, with a gentle suppressed sigh, exclaimed, — 

^ Ah, Trelawney, with such children you are more enviaUd than 
he who possesses the treasures of the golden mines. Sweet cfrnkig 
flower of youthful innocence, may you one day expand in full aal 
npened perfection to sunny rays cf bright beaming prosperity, im* 
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dotided by a aigfay unchilled by disappointment, unsullied with a 

tearr 

Come, my dear Lord," cried Mr. Trelawney, greatly affected bjr 
this apoMrophe, addressed to his darling daughter, <' I will positivelj 
nol allow you to be sombre here. Mary strike up some lively air 
to amuse Lord W3mdham." 

■ But though Mary did this at the instant command of her &th^, 
and the sweet voice of Alexina joined her in a lively duet, yet, ow- 
ing to some peculiar cause, probably not wholly unknown to bis 
firiend Mr. Trelawney, the spirits of Lord Wyndham seemed to 
have taken a sudden flight, but whether to love's romantic region, or 
wrapt in the shades of pensive melancholy, he wished to retire to 
mme on past scenes of painful retrospection, how is it possible for 
US to define ? But we rather suspect that the little rosy winged boy 
had something to do in the business, and that the bright eyes of Alex- 
ina Trelawney had banished repose on this evening, for the first 
time) from the i^umbers of the amiable Lord Wyndham. 
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CHAPTER VL 

" Oh my love is fair 
" As a living flow'r, 
"In that moonlight hour, 

•* When iairies sport in the perfamM air. 

■ //.'.'■• 

" Oh, my love is bright, 
, , " As the glancing ray 

" That gems display, 
•* But, oh, she is mild as the morning's Ijght." 

h waa a late hour when Lord Wyndham took his departure fi[t)m 
Bfttkaley Square, with a promise to his friend Mr. Trelawney, that 
Ui vifit to him and his amiable family would be repeated at an ear* 
ly .opportunity J and as he smilingly bade all the youthfiil parQr 
good njgfaty his eyes rested for a moment on Alexina, while he ad« 
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dressed her father in language which was too peculiarly marked for 
its meaning to he mistaken, and Miss Trelawney gracefblly curt- 
seying to his Lordship, modestly withdrew her eyes fian lua eri- 

dently impassioned but respectful gaze, as he pronounced, 

" If you expect me to trouble you very frequently with my yiaila 
in Berkeley Square, you must not remove the magnet of attractioiv 
which is in this apartment ;" and though his Lordship's eyes hadcer* 
tainly strayed in that quarter where the harp stood, yet sonnc hour 
or other they happened to come in contact with a greater power of 
attraction in the elegant form of her on whom his thoughts were ex- 
clusively fixed ; but whether such th oughts had actually entered the 
imagination of J\fr. Trelawney or not cannot be determined, as, after 
the departure of Lord Wyndham, he preserved the most profound a- 
lence towards the evident admiration with which Lord Wyndham had 
regarded his daughter. 

Not so, however, was her brother Tanjore, who raUied his sitter 
most unmercifully on the conquest she had made, as also WHliam 
who, on the certain conviction that his lovely cousin was not the oh- 
ject of attraction which had brought Lord Wyndham to Berkeley 
Square, had, in consequence, freely indulged in a flow of spirits wlucfa 
was quite unusual with one of his grave temperature and dispositioo ; 
and the very instant that his Lordship's carriage had drove from the 
door, he stole to the side of the blushing Alexina, while he exclaimed, 

" Give me leave, my dear sister, to congratulate you on haying 
decidedly made a conquest of one of the finest fellows in England.** 

"Me, brother !" cried Miss Trelawney,"! really am not con- 
scious of having done any such thing." 

« Oh fie, Alexina !" replied William, laughing ; " you are actual- 
ly now blushing from the reflection of having for once in your fife 
answered your brother with insincerity. Can you suppose that we 
have this day aU been so blind as not to perceive the impression yon 
have made on Lord Wyndham ?" 

To which Mis» Trelawney modestly replied, 

" My dear brother, I have certainly answered you most truly, and 
what do you require more of one who knows so Uttle of mankind 
as I do, much less of that passion which they say is so inoonstallt 
and wavering, that although there are many copies of it, yet there ia 
but one original. How foolish I should appear in the estimatbn of 
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ttll my friends, and how deeply I should lament my folly if this mighty 
oonquesty which you say, I have made of Lord Wyndham, were 
only to originate in a little effusion of compliment paid to the talent 
of which his Lordship is himself so passionately an admirer — in the 
power of music ! With the same propriety you might as well hate 
observed that our sister Mary too had made a conquest, for I am 
Aire his Lordship was equally lavish of his praises to Mary as to 
ma." 

' ** Now, that is an excellent good joke of Alley's, is not it, Wil- 
liam ?" cried Tanjore, heartily joining his brother in a laugh against 
their blushing and now evidently confused sister, who, having no 
other way of being revenged on William for the exercise of hil 
mirth towards her, archly whispered, but not loud enough to be 
overheard by any one present, 

"I believe you would not have offered any congratulation to 
Emma, had you also taken it into your head, that she had made a 
conquest of Lord Wyndham ; would you, William ?" 

There was no reply responded to this sly insinuating question ; 
for William, with a deep blush mounting to his cheek, contrived to 
shuffle away, fearful of encountering further raillery from his m- 
Vdif on a subject which he could least contend with ; for it was that 
which was nearest to his heart. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Trelawney had returned from her deeply 
. afflicted friend. Lady Honoria Behnont, with whom she had kfl 
. MxB* Pelham ; and Mary exclaimed, the very instant she beheld 
her, 

" Oh, mamma, I wish you had been here to have seen Lord 
Wyndham, he is such a delightful man, you cannot imagine ; is not 
be, mster Alexina ?" 

Alexina blushed deeply, which was not unremarked by Mrs. Tre- 
,]awney, who replied, 

«< My dear, you have asked your sister a most improper queatioo, 
and one you must not expect her to answer ; it is not delicate for 
young ladies to call gentlemen delightful men." 
: . Tc|.iwhich Mary, first coaxing a kiss of her dear mamma, which 
very willingly granted to her, archly replied, 

^^Thea it was not very delicate for Lord Wyndham to call mo a 
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delightful fittle girl, when I sung and played my two last new ioogi 
on sister Alexina's harp ; was it mainma ?" 

To have resisted smiling at the cunning look which acoompanied 
this question of Mary's, would have been scarcely possible at any 
other opportunity ; but Mrs. Trelawney was too deeply afiected at 
the sorrows of Lady Honoria Belmont to enter into the spirit of 
conversation, even with her darling Emma, on whom, however, ahe 
always smiled, and kissing the cheek of her lovely niece, demanded 
to know of Mrs. Clarendalc how Emma had acquitted herself in 
the character her uncle had assigned her ? 

*< Oh, charmingly, I assure you," cried Mrs. Clarendale ; " and 
except that she bore her honors a little too blushingly, one would 
have imaged that the dear creature had been used to the ceremony 

all her life." 

Mr. Trelawney confirmed the opinion given of Emma's capa* 
bility, and she received the warm plaudit of her fond and affection, 
ate aunt, who patting her fair cheek, exclaimed, 

• Well, my love, since you have acquitted yourself so well in 
your character to-day, you will have a more difficult though not so 
public a one to perform to-morrow ; you must be our preceptress 
to-morrow in the absence of Mrs. Pelham, as she will probably not 
leave the residence of Lady Honoria Behnont for some succeasiye 
days, it was a favor which I could not by any means deny to our 
amiable fiiend, whom, I grieve to say, I lefl exceedingly indisposed ; 
but remember, Tanjore and William, I will banish you from the 
apartments of Mrs. Pelham, all the while that Emma is preceptre* 

there-" 

«Yes, mamma, indeed you must," cried Mary, "for brother 
Tanjore always spoils our work, and brother William won't let 
Emma read, because, as he says, he had mudi rather hear her talk 

to him." 

Wifliam caught the eye of his father at this precise rooraoott 
(which did not by any means betray displeasure,) and coAond 
deeply ; while Tanjore affected to be highly amused with MaryVi 
remark, but those deeply read in the studies of Lavatbb could iMo 
told a very different tale, from the expression of a countenanoo 

which nature never formed for disguise or hypocrisy. 
No. IV. 11. 
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** And what have my Lucy and Ellen heen ahout, that yen d€ 
not tell me one word of them ?" cried Mrs. Trelawney, patting flj^ 
cheeks of hoth of these lovely girls ; " what did they do to oontn 
bute to the amusement of your noble friend^ my dear Trelaw 

ney?** 

To which Mr. Trelawney replied, 

*^ Why Lucy joined Alexina in a duet in a manner which pleasei 
me much, and my Ellen, was only on this occasion a listener 
her forte confessedly not being musical, but I am well persuaded thf 
has been equally attentive to her studies as her sisters, and that htA 
Lord Wyndham seen some of her beautiful drawings he would havi 
been highly gratified." i 

Perhaps there is no praise more pleasing than that which is ech 
oed from the lips of a fond parent to the ear of a truly amiable anc 
affectionate child ; and the lovely Ellen heard the praises lavished 
on her drawings by her father, with the most pleased and gratified 
sensations. 

" And I hope I shall always endeavor to please my papa,' wal 
uttered with the most modest and amusing sweetness. 

In short, Mr. Trelawney was so kind and so just a father to all 
the merits of his fme family, that he would never tolerate any ex- 
travagant encomiums lavished on one, without contriving by some 
means or other that the rest should take a share in it ; and he had 
felt for the situation of his lovely girl, when her sisters were receiv- 
ing so many compliments from Lord Wjnidham, on their musical 
abilities ; not that Ellen herself had betrayed the slightest uneask 
ness ; she was too generous a girl, and was of all Trelawney 's 
daughters the favorite of Mr. Fothersgill and Mrs. Pelham ; not 
that either of them were disliked, except that the quaint tutor thought 
that Miss Mary was a Uttle too forward of speech, and that Miss 
Trelawney was a little somewhat too dignified in her manners to be 
altogether so pleasing as her sister Ellen, who was always invari* 
ably the sajme ; and it was certamly true that Ellen resembled her 
brother Tanjore more than any other part of the family in point o^ 
character« and was, therefore, more Uke her mother, of whoee dis- 
poflitiioii Tanjore was the very counterpart 
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TCb» young ladies had retired to rest, with an injunction from 
Vvs. Trelawney, that they should rise early in the morning, to go 
l# their studies, under the direction of their new preceptress, Emma. 

** For it is probable, my dear children," cried she, ** that I may 

not see you again till a late hour in the evening, as I oonceiTe k an 

indispeiisably necessary duty to pay every attention to our dear Lady 

HoDoria, while she remains so severely indisposed, and it is not at all 

unlikely but that your father will also accompany me in the morning 

to see her ; we shall, therefore, both be absent, but 1 trust and hope, 

this circumstance will the more strongly remind you of every part 

of your respective duties to your uncle and aunt Clarcndale." So 

saying Mrs. Trelawney afiectionately kissed each of her children, 

and bade them good night, Mary as usual coming in for the largest 

share, and Tanjore for a sly kiss, as he followed his mother out of 

the room, where the following conversation took place between 

them: — 
^ My dear boy, you look I don't know how." 

To which Tanjore, laughing, replied, 

** And how is that, my dear nx>ther ?" 

*< Why, a little flurried or so; how have you passed the day? 
and how do you like Lord Wyndham7" curiously demanded Mrs. 
Trelawney. 

And Tanjore without a moment's hesitation, answered, 

** Oh, who can dislike Lord Wyndham ; he is altogether the moA 
elegant, pleasant man I ever beheld ; and as to the day, mother, why 
it went off with eclat. — Lord Wyndham was excesavely agreeable^ 
and sung us several songs ; he is a delightful melodist. Alley played 
and sang too, and I never saw her appear to better advantage." 

<< And dul not our Emma appear to advantage too?" said Mrs. 

Trelawney. 

Oh, what an unfortunate question was this fi)r poor Tanjore to 
resolve, yet resolve it one way or other he knew that he must ; and 
«>— wiiwg all the nonchalance imaginable^ he replied, as quick as 

posnble, 

<<Ennna! — ^yes, I believe so ;-Hahe was tOicrable enough ; bat I 
scarcely know ^1 did not observe her very particularly." 

How judick>u8ly has it been remarkedi that for true and gamnDe 
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love tiiere kno diagoise which can veil it so effectaaUy bat tfAlitB 
beuny ray will be perceived, like the dazzling mm through the 
dewy clouds, though it only shines for a moment, 3^t intliat momart 
it is clearly perceptible ; and it was the attempt that Tanjore had 
made to disguise his feelings that he more openly disclosed them to 
his mother, who, marking the deep crimson blush that tintsd hii 
cheek, 3ret not immediately guessing from what cause it had n floAi 
denly mounted there, stared at him with some surprise, while she ei< 
claimed, 

« You believe that Emma was tolerable enough, and you ^A ofll 
observe her very particularly ! Why, your aunt Clareodale UM ms 
that she looked like an angel, and yet you affirm that she was only 
tolerable enough ! — ^How is this, Tanjore ?" 

« Why, all I can say is," said Tanjore, « that my aunt dajpen* 
dale thinks one thing and I think another ; so there is precJsdy a 
difference of opinion." 

With these words, Tanjore scampered off, for the first time in his 
life glad to escape from the presence of that dear mother whom his 
soul adored ; and whether it was the sudden manner in which he had 
quitted her, or the rapid, quick, involuntary blush which d3r©d his 
cheek, or a something equally strange and peculiar in his lo€k% 
which he had discovered in the impartial light in which be had spo- 
ken of his lovely cousin, Mrs. Trelawney conceived thait it was 
quite unnatural, and that Tanjore must have some strong motives 
fi>r so doing, which he had found it necessary to conceej ^-*tJ^ 
jR^at motive could she reasonably assign for such eztraorduiiirjr 
copduct 1 — There was but one, and that one a mother U?embled to 
pronounce, much less to own, that her imagination had ev^ ai^ 
gested ; for were this the case, what would become of her darling 
boy 1 How visionary were his hopes if they rested on £m^aa». who 
Was beloved by his brother WilUam^aa passionately that nether Mr* 
Tietawney nor herself entertained any other thought but of seeing 
him united to that lovely girl, whom they dways lovec^ as a daughf^ 
ter in reality. But, merciful heaven! what misery, what pangs of diju 
>af|iointmeiit were in store for her beloved Tanjore if he loved Emma— 
Bmma, the destined wife of WilUam Trelawney ! But Emma loved 
-Tingore. « Thosre was some eonsolatiion in that," tbpugitf. Mra^ 
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Ti^awney. "If my Emma knows her duty, aiie will 
tK> thought of Tanjore, conscious that she is helo^ed by Wt^mau 
Oh, heaven forbid that Emma should love my Tanjorc !— 4mt, «w«el 
girl, sAie knows not yet what that tormenting passion is ; she is pure 
as the white lily, whose delicate blossom she so perfectly lespmbWs 
— my Emma yet is faultless as she is fair ! Oh, may every gosri 
angel grant she may ever continue to remain so \ — Image of aiy 
long sainted and adored sister, may the dear and sacred charge 
^boM hast committed to my care ever emulate her mother's prudenee 
and her mother's virtues ! Yes, beloved o&pring of my gentle £•» 
becca, I will not doubt the fond assurance thou hast ahneady gifsnof 
thy mother's spotless worth/' 

And with these words Mrs. Trelawney closed her affecting apos- 
trophe to the memory of a still tenderly beloved sister ; but anxiety 
ever haunts the pillow of a fond and tender mother when daiiger ill 
any shape threatens to assail her offspring ; and the thought of Tan* 
jore being unhappy chased sleep away from the weary eye-lids of 
Mrs. Trelawney, which was not unperceivcd by her adoring and aH 
fectionate husband, who, very far from guessing the real cause of hie 
beloved Rosa's inquietude, either placed it to the account of tho suA 
ferings and grief she had been endeavoriog to alleviate on tiie nuni 
of the amiable Lady Honoria Belmont, which bad exhausted bsr 
^irits and wecuied and oppressed her naturally delicate frairie ; hut 
when with the morning's returning light, he still found her under the 
influence of dejection, he became alarmed in the foar of aone ap. 
proaching indisposition, and tenderly taking her hand, while he oaveK 
fiiUy examined every lineament of that beloved oounteoianoe on 
which he had never yet looked but with encreased love and fl^nfifi- 
^ot^, exdainied, 

<< My Rosa, why so peni»ve, my dearest Jove ; you are pale tSQ^ 

i^haye not enjoyed your usual undisturbed repose ; I w^ not aL 

low you, much as I highly esteem our respected friend, to «atsf 

90 much into her )^ne& as to deprive you of your own truaquSS^ 

1y» €ar vmaeoeaaarily expose your heahh to personal danger or fei- 

Q^vewenoe, and in short, I must even blame Lady Honoria £si 

yieldiog to Quch excessive grief, at an event, which, koweiver gneailg^ 

^Sljoti^ to her feelings, shoidd be sustained with fixrtituds^^id 
pered with philosophy." 
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At no time of her life had the amiable Rosa ever succeeded id dm* 
guiiiiig her feelings, and never could she do that with Trelawney ; 
to whom every thought, every action, every wish, was revealed wA 
that delightful confidence, without which the bands of matrimony 
are only fetters that chain the heart, but can never unite or blend k 
together in mutual harmony, love or esteem ; but in a case like the 
preient, Mrs. Trelawney felt it impossible to disclose to her husband 
the only half fermed idea which had suggested itself so fearftdly and 
painfully to her imagination, and from two ostensible causes she 
wnhed it to remain a secret in her own breast ; even though it were 
a burden to her she would bear it, sooner than give Trelawney any 
occasion fer uneasiness ; or that he should have any reason fbr 
feeling angry or displeased with her darling Tanjore. The neces- 
sity therefore of disguising her feelings was so obvious, that she im- 
mediately exclaimed, with a faint smile resting on her beautiful fea- 
tures, — 

** Indeed, Trelawney, I am quite well in health, and am sufiering 
BO personal inconvenience from my visits to dear Lady Honoria, and 
though you do not see me mirthful, I am by no means m a state of 
dejection so great as you imagine ; but come, you shall accompany 
me to Lady Honoria's, and try what power you will have there to 
dispdi melancholy." 

« To that I have not the slightest objection," answered Mr. Tre^ 
kwney ; « I will certainly go with you to Behnont Lodge, and charm 
you both \dth my incantations, since my Rosa has been pleased to 
make me a magician." 

The carriage was now ordered. Previous to her departure, how- 
ever, Mrs. Trelawney could not avoid taking a peep at her darlings 
in Mrs. Pelham's apartment, where, on her entrance, the very first 
olyject that met her fond maternal looks was Tanjore standing be- 
hind Lucy's chair, while she was employed in netting a silk purse, to 
be presented as a parting gift to Emma, in return for her pretty 
necklace, which Tanjore was insisting that she should give to him 
instead of his lovely cousin, but which Lucy had positively refined 
Ipdo, having wholly designed it for Emma; and this having pro. 
.iooed a sort of altercation between them, and quite interrupted the 
QBder which Emma, in the character of preceptress, had attentive- 
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"V observed till Tanjore had broken in upon them, ahe very mildljr 
entreated Mary, who had wholly disengaged her attention from her 
studies, and was beginning to chatter with her usual volatile flofw of 
spirits, to mind her occupation. 

** You know, my dear," cried Emma, <^ it is not pleasant finr ma 
to be contmually reminding you of your duty, which I must do if yoD 
do not attend to my instructions." 

^ Well, Emma, it is really my brother Tanjore's fiiult," cried Ifa* 
ry, looking very grave on the occasion, and resuming her book wift 
redoubled activity ,- ^ don't you see how he has been teazing Luejf 
and he wont let me alone. If you want us to be quiet, why doo\ 
you send my brother Tanjore away. There now, you look angry 
at me, Emma, but you don't look angry at brother Tanjore." 

** But I shall feel very angry if he prevents you from attending 
to your studies, for all that," cried the lovely Emma, not onoe look* 
ing at Tanjore while she made the remark ; while he almost in- 
stantly sprang towards the door, and, with a look which crimsoDod 
the &ce and neck of Emma in one moment, exclaimed, 

^ I will give you no opportunity, then of exercising your seventy 
towards me, by feeling displeased with one who never to his reooL 
lection intentionally offended you." 

<< My gracious, Emma, how you blush," cried the little offickms 
Mary ; but Miss Trelawney gently reprimanded her, and bade her 
mind the work which Emma had given her to do, at the same time 
that the generous girl who really felt for the situation of poor Em* 
ma* who exhibited the most powerful confusion, exclaimed, 

** I protest, Mary, you are grown the most presuming, bold little 
creature imaginable : and I am very certain that mamma would 
not suffer you to be guilty of so much rudeness ; — ^little girls like yoa 
should not be making remarks whenever you think proper ; it is ex- 
cessively ill-bred, and I hope this is the last time that I shall ever 
have occasion to tell you of it." 

The effect which this well-timed rebuke had on the little offixi* 

der was, that she afterwards observed the most pro^und silence ; 

but it was evident that she was not pleased with her sister, who^lKnri. 

\ ever, always had the power of keeping her in order, even wbn 

Mrs. Pelluun could not manage her ; and at this very imooiii* 
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fortable moment to the feelings of all the youtlifiil i)ai*ty, Mw* Tre- 
l&wney entered the room, to the no small delight of Mary, the em- 
barraasment of Tanjore, who instantly got behind Lucy's chair, and 
the extreme mortification of the lovely Enuna, whose cheeks were 
yet deeply tinted with roses, and whose look and voice were veiy 
far from retaining their usual composure ; and Mrs. Trelawney in- 
stantly perceived, at one glance, that something had occurred to put 
*^ sweet bells out of tune," and more than half suspected that Tan- 
jore was the cause of it, she directed a look of some reproach towards 
him, while she uttered, 

" I thought, Tanjore, you had been particularly requested, last 
night, not to offer any interruption in the apartments which are ex- 
closively designed for the studies of your sisters, and in which it is 
highly improper that they should be disturbed. Why do you per* 
sist thus ridiculously and foolishly to disobey the commands of youi 
fether ?" 

** I did not come here without being invited, mother," cried Tan 
jore, with one of those looks, at which that mother never could be 
angry with him, and she could not resist smiling while she answer- 
ed, — 

"Well, but pray who invited you ? none of your sisters,! should 
iniagine, from their present looks, at least, not Mary, who does not 
a];^>ear very highly gratified with the pleasure of your com- 
pany." 

This was a fine opportunity for Mary to be revenged of her ail 
ter, for the lecture she had given her, but Mary was of too gene^ 
ous a nature to take an advantage which had any degree of mean- 
ness in it, and she only hung down her head in silence, not onoe 
looking either at Emma or Tanjore, till her mother exclaimed^ 

" Enuna^ my dear girl, I believe 1 have appointed you to a moit 
unthankful office ; which of these refractory pupils has been tor* 
menting you ?" 

To which Emma, in a tremulous voice, replied, 

M Indeed, dear aunt, I have no fault to find with any of them* 

*^ Then," cried Mrs. Trelawney, "I am at no loss to diaoofor 
who is in fault, Tanjore has been teazing you ally and it is 
jKI^ abswd of him.'' 
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** If Emma speaks the truth, she will not say that I camo hkber 
to offer any interruption, either to her or my sisters," cried Tanjorey 
in a tone so peculiarly resentful towards the lovely girl, that in a 
voice almost stifled with emotion she ezclaimed, 

<* If Emma speaks the truth (which she hopes she has never 
once deviated from) she will say that you have no cause thue un- 
kindly to tax her with a want of it in the present instance ; it is true 
that I thought Mary paid less attention to her studies when you 
came into the room, and when I corrected her for it I imagined you 
would have then seen the impropriety of remaining here afler it, 
but you staid on purpose, I believe, to let my aunt see how much 
you have had the power to pain and " Emma could get no fur- 
ther, her feelings were wholly overpowered, and to the utter astoo- 
ishment of her now deeply afflicted aunt, and the inexpressible tor. 
ture of Tanjore, burst into an agony of tears, which she had no 
longer any power to suppress. 

Never had Mrs. Trelawney beheld Emma in this situation be- 
fore ; never had she seen the feelings of the gentle girl so highly 
wrought upon, as to produce the effect of such involuntary and bit- 
ter tears, in which it appeared that the unkind insinuation of Tan- 
jore, which she felt she had not merited, was one of the causea 
which occasioned them; but Mrs. Trelawney feared there wae 
another cause too strongly apparent, both in the agitation of Tan- 
jore and Emma, to doubt the nature or reality of, and she altern- 
ately looked at the one and the other, both dearest objects of her 
afiections, without being able to utter a word, either to console the 
one for having her feelings pained, or to reproach Tanjore for being 
the cause of it. 

Meanwhile, all the lovely girls pressed and crowded round her* 
Mary in particular throwing her arms in the most affectionate man- 
ner around Enmia's neck, while she exclaimed, 

Dear Enmia, don't cry any more, or you will make us all cry 
too. See, you have already brought the tears in dear mamma's 
cyes» because she cannot bear to see you unhappy ; and I am suve 
my brother cannot, for all he has vexed you so, can you, brother 
Tanjore?" 

<<I beg, Mary»t that jyou will mind your own busitioss,'' cried 
No. IV - 12 
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Tanjore ; *^ but to conymce you all that l-had no intention of ^qokI* 
iDg Emma, I am very willing to make any reparation she fhinki 
necessary, here in the presence of my mother." 

** Will you, my dear Emma, shake hands with your couan Tan- 
jore?" cried Mrs. Trelawney, wishing to reconcile matters as 
qieedily as possible, and to give them an appearance of las trivial a 
nature as^hey would admit under existing circumstances, and she 
therefore smilingly added, ^ come, my dear children, shake hands, 
and never let me see you indulge in such foolish quarrels again ; 
80 very ridiculous, indeed, that they hardly are worth thinking o£ 
Tanjore, it was very wrong of you to vex poor Emma, and, Emma« 
my love, it was really silly of you to mind him, when you know 
what a Scapegrace he is. There, there, shake hands and let us 
have no more of it." Mrs. Trelawney said this with an air of 
pleasantry, which perfectly answered the end she designed, that of 
making light of the affair, so that none of the rest of hei* children 
might think seriously of it. 

And Emma, whose feelings were now more tranquilized, at her 
aunt's request, had already extended her lovely hand to meet that 
of Tanjore's, but they both trembled in the grasp, not of friendship^ 
but of love too unutterable to be expressed, except by that secret 
intelligence which it gives to the soul, causing either rapture or 
misery, according to the nature of its hopes and fears, and the basis 
on which it is formed ; and harmony and good humor being onccf 
more restored, Mrs. Trelawney, taking good care of Tanjore, 
desired him to conduct her to the carriage, in which Mr. Trelawney 
was already seated, and had wondered what had detained her so 
long ; on which Mrs. Trelawney exclaimedjj 

** I hfive been looking for Scapegrace, and I protest that I never 
know where to find him, because, you must know, that I promised 
Lady Honoria to bring him in my hand." 

Tiius was Tanjore taken by surprise, and obliged to ac(S6in- 
pany his father and mother to Lady Honoria's whether h^ likefi 
or, not. 

But Tanjore would have liked to have returned once tnore tot 
Emma, on whom his soul hung with dotage ; he would haV« S|[:6d' 
to. bMre hoard her once more repeat that she forgave hnny ind ^ 
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be would then have likedio have knelt before her in adoration and 
Wl jpraias. 

Ail this Tanjore would like to have done had he been pennittedt 
or not been withheld by the imperious and stem voice of honor and 
duty* which so often warned him to desist from loving this too lovely 
and enchanting maid, the heart's selected of his only brother* and« 
well he knew, the chosen object destined by his fond parents for the 
bride of William. 

With one determined effort of resdution, therelbre, Tanjore 
resolved to think no more of Emma than he did of one of his sis- 
tem, and to let his mother see that he did so was now the decided 
plan he intended to adopt with his lovely cousin, in all the interviews 
he^ould ever afterwards have with her, either in public or private ; 
fi>r nothing seemed so cruel and unjust to the mind of Tanjore, aa 
to supplant his brother in the affections of the woman whom ho so 
fondly loved, and by this means undermine the happiness of this 
dear brother's £ature prospects of felicity. To purchase the lore 
of Emma by such a sacrifice would, he felt, were he even united to 
Emma, embitter every moment of his existence, and that he should 
be miserable were he in possession of a treasure over which be 
would 'have occasion to drop the bitter tear of repentance. 

But while these unpleasing reflections occupied the mind of Tan- 
joroy not less painful ones filled the bosom of the anxious ntother, in 
their ride to Belmont Lodge ; all which was ascribed to a very dif. 
ferent cause by Mr. Trelawney, who, as they approached near to 
the residence of Lady Honoria, as he watched the excessive changes 
in her still lovely countenance, exclaimed, 

*< Well, I really shall be excessively rejoiced when these melan- 
chcdy duties are over, and our dear Lady Honoria again mpces in 
society { for positively, my love, these moumfiil visits have infected 
you with melancholy." 

^ Well, and so I thought myself," said Tanjore,^ for I never aaw 
my mother so out of spirits as she has been this morning." 

Iffs. Trelawney looked at Tanjore with tearful eyes ; there waa 
SometluBg BO affecticxiate in the manner of Tanjore when he mad^ 
ihm feBoark, that Mrs. Trekwney could scarcely support the idea 
that his whole existence might probably be embittered by a hopelx 



iiid unconquerable passion for an object whqm he could never pos- 
fesB ; how deeply had she drank at that bitter fountain herself^ and 
ahe fervently prayed to heaven that the cup might be spared from 
the lips of Tanjore. And though she could not impart to her hus- 
band the burden of her full heart, yet she determined to have some 
private conversation with the second friend of her heart, her dear 
Mary, and draw forth her real sentiments on the subject of Tanjore 
and Emma having an attachment to each other, — ^for surely if I 
have any notion of it, Mary must have the same, thought Mrs. Tre- 
kwney, and Mary will certainly tell me all she thinks about it. 

When they arrived at Lady Honoria's, Mr. Trelawney found her 
xn much better spirits than he expected. 

" Mrs. Pelham has done wonders with me, Trelawney,*' uttered 
she, holding out her hand towards him. 

To which he replied, 

<<Well, you know she deals in wonders ; she has sent some of her 
wonders into the world, and the only wonder is to me that she has 
not been better rewarded for her ingenuity." 

So high a compliment paid to the merit of her truly deserving fe- 
vorite could not fail to be gratifying to the feelings of Lady Honoria, 
who, pleased with the sight of Temjore, began to be insenably re- 
lieved with the conversation which they contrived to introduce, on 
purpose to amuse her, not once adverting to the melancholy event 
which had occasioned her to lament so deeply the sorrows of her be- 
k)ved brother, had not Lady Honoria herself mentioned ft to Tre- 
lawney, but with more composure than she had hitherto done in the 
presence of any other person. 

" You know, Trelawney," said she "how utterly mipossible it is 
lor me to say any thing to my poor brother on the nature of so un- 
expected and heavy a calamity, which has so suddenly deprived him 
of one of the most virtuous and loveliest women in existence. You 
know I cannot say any thing to him in the shape of consolation on 
such a subject ; for, oh, how lovely, liow amiable, was Jean Camp* 
bell ; you knew her Trelawney, and you will ever acknowledge 
that my brother has indeed lost an angel, and Scotland a bright star, 
whose influence over their hearts is now no more, and whose glory 
ii now set lor ever." 
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<* Ah, no, dear Lady Honoria," said Trclawncy, with a look which 
Could not be mistaken, « say* rather, that she is more glorified than 
earthly honors ever made her, and a brighter star than ever shone 
on earthly splendour ; she is transmitted to a fairer, purer sky than 
ever mortal eye yet looked on, — she sleeps in balmy slumber ot 
more than mortal bliss, for it is the slumber of eternity, that never 
knows sorrow, nor ever wakes to pain." 

Lady Honoria was now most powerfblly affected, and for a few 
moments wept audibly ; aflcr which she grew more composed, and 
talked of Scotland, and of Dumfairling Castle, which she propoaed 
to visit very shortly, as the only remedy, which would be moat ex- 
pedient, to heal the heart- wounding sorrow of her brother. 

** But I have one request to make to you, Trclawney," added 
Lcuiy Honoria, with a melancholy smile, " which I hope you will not 
deny a poor petitioner in the midst of her afflictions, and if you will 
not grant it to me, I must apply to your wife." 

« Indeed," said Trelawney, " and do you entertain a better opin- 
ion of Rosa's clemency than of mine ?" In the midst of afflictions 
it is most likely that I should not bo ableto withstand your suit, and 
let it be of what nature it may, I promiseLady Honoria, before ahe 
informs me, that it shall not be denied." 

" It is only," said Lady Honoria, "that you will allow me to se- 
lect a companion from your own family to accompany me down to 
Scotlztnd, where probably I shall not remain more than throe months, 
and then I will return and bring my hostage back again." 

Mr. Trelawney actually thought that Lady Honoria alluded to 
Mrs. Pelham, of whose society he was so extremely fond ; and he 
therefore replied, 

« I have promised, and I feel it a necessary daty to peribrm ; and 
though my children will feel a great deal of inconvou'ence in parting 
from their preceptress lor a leiigih oftiiwo, jet [ will cheerfully re- 
sign Mrs. Pelliam to Lar^y Honoria for three months." 

« Mrs. Pelham !" echoed Lady Honoria, *•' it is not Mrs, Pelham 
whom I want.*' 

** Perhaps it is my wife ?" said Trelawney, and smiled. 

To which Lady Honoria repHed, 
* ^N0| but it is your wife's child ! — in one word, dear TrelairQl7t 
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I Wish you would permit me to take your son Tanjore down with me 
to Dumfairling. My brother has never seen Tanjore, and he has 
often heard me talk of him ; besides, he will really be acceptable» 
his fine flow of spirits will serve to chase away more sombiQ 
thoughts." 

" Or rather he will divert you like the tricks of a monkey^ which 
IS sometimes amusing," said Mr. Trelawney, and, glancing at that 
moment at the face of his mother, he thought she looked reproach - 
fblly at the remark he had made on her darling boy, and added, 
with a more serious expression, « yet I trust there are times when 
Tanjore can be a rational being as well as other young men of his 
age." 

^ Well, but this is no direct answer to the proposition I have made, 
Trelawney," said Lady Honoria, a little impaintly ; and Trelawney 
immediately rephed, 

" Assuredly, Lady Honoria, after what I have already said I can 
reasonably have but one answer to give you, and that is, my boy is 
much at your service, and he is highly honored by your Ladyship's 
continued good opinion towards him." 

** Which it will ever be my proudest happiness to preserve to the 
end of my existence," said Tanjore, most gracefully presong the 
snowy hand of Lady Honoria to his lips. 

«* Does this look like the tricks of a monkey ?" said Lady Hono- 
ridf with a most fascinating smile. 

"No, indeed, it is very like the action of a man," replied Trelaw- 
ney, highly pleased with the behavior of Tanjore on this occasion ; 
while his fond mother gazed on him with the most unutterable de- 
light, nor could any thing be more agreeable to her feelings than 
this invitation given by Lady Honoria at this precise juncture of af 
fairs : it was delightfully apropos, as tlie absence of Tanjore was 
indispensably necessary for the peace of poor Emma, and equally 
beneficial to the happiness of Tanjore. Besides, there was another 
advantage attending this journey down to the North : Tanjore would 
have more opportunity of mixing in the society of other youthful fe- 
males, equally beautiful and accomplished as her lovely nieoe^ a&d 
that Tanjore might there behold some object whom he would lifce 

avw^UiiiGmma; aivl perhaps it was not Jin]^bftbIethftttboji9lrt^ 
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fill daughter of the Duke of Belmont at diis moment entered the im- 
aginatiOD of Mrs* Trelawney ; she had seen her once, and never was 
there a more heautiful creature, and, like her departed mothert >he 
promised to be as much a Scottish heroine in mind as well as in her 
noble and commanding features ; her name also was Jean, and she 
was the only child of the Duke, and the sole heir of her mother's 
weeilthy possessions ; and, prompted by a far stronger motive than 
curiosity, Mrs. Trelawney suddenly asked Lady Honoria what age 
Lady Jean Behnont was ? 

^ She is more than half advanced in her sucteenth year," answered 
Lady Honoria, " and a finer creature I nevor beheld, in form and 
feature ; but I confess that she is too spirited, — ^her spirits absolutely 
run away with her, and her father calls her his < mountain wild flow, 
er,' and well he may, for his beautiful Jean is as wild and as free as 
the mountains on which she was born ; but then with all this delight* 
ful vivacity she has mind — soul — energy ! with a heart open as the 
light of day, a brow fair as the summer clouds, and a temper mild as 
the spring, when first it sends forth its infant buds on the mountain air. 
It is no wonder, then, that she is beloved, and that her name, like her 
mother's, rings with praises through all the Scottish vales ; or that 
her father should perfectly idolize her, nor is it likely that he will 
now love her less ; — so you see, Mrs. Trelawney, that Tanjore will 
be at no loss for society when he goes to Dumfairling : the mountain 
wild flower will be a most delightful companion for our lively and ani- 
mated Tanjore." 

This was exactly what Mrs. Trelawney wished Lady Honoria to 
remark, and though her Ladyship had uttered this without design, 
the design was answered, for the observation tinted the cheeks of 
Tanjore with a colour much brighter than the rose-colored curtains 
which ornamented the drawing-room of Lady Honoria Behnont ; and 
he was not without some curiosity to behold the " noountain wild 
flower," which bloomed so fair and fragrant in the gardens of Scot- 
land ; nor was Tanjore much averse to the intended expedition, be- 
cause he felt how necessary absence was to the state of his prewnt 
feelings, and inuigined that if he was once to be removed from the 
sight of his too enchanting cousin, that he would effectually be 
cured of his hq[>eless attachment towards her ; and the first oxpf u ^ 
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be made use of^ on hii return to BurkeleySqaare, toliiilndi* 

•r and hia tutor, was, as he bounced into tbe apoitmeiit in wiach 
they were both sitting, 

« What are you thinking oft Fothersgill ?" 

To which the quaint tutor replied, with a kx)k directed towarii 
his pupil of peculiar kindness, 

« I was thinking, Mr. Tanjore, it was long since we niet." ' 

On which Tanjore exclaimed, 

** But you will have to calculate much longer on my abGenoe 
when I shall be gone for no less a period than three months. What 
say you to that, Fothersgill ?" 

** Mr. Tanjore, I stand amazed at your mtelligence," said the tu- 
tor, with an air of concern, which was by no means an assumed 
one ; " and where are you going for a period of three months, my 
dear Mr. Tanjore ?" ' 

Perhaps there was an emphasis laid on the word dear, which oOu 
caaioned Tanjore to glance a look of returning kindness towards his 
tutor, while he instantly replied, 

** To Scotland ; the finest country in the world for bracing the 
nerves, improving the morals, and opening the heart to the warm 
and generous glow of friendship and hospitality, Fothersgill.*' 

" Sir you are an Englishman," said Mr. Fothersgill, with a sort of 
national pride mounting to his sunburnt cheek, "where the man who 
bears an upright heart about him never yet wanted a friend, nor 
found the door of hospitality closed against him." 

" I have not Jived long enough to prove your assertion to be true, 
Fothersgill," said Tanjore, " and therefore will not contend the point 
with you." 

<« And are you really going to Scotland, Tanjore?" demanded 
William^ in a tone which too plainly sounded to the ear of Tanjore 
— « I am glad to hear it ;" and he rather tartly replied, 

I am not much in the habit of telling untruths ; I am going to 
Dum&irling Castle with Lady Honoria Belmont, on a visit for three 
months, which I dare say not one of you will regret but Fothers- 
giiL" 

It is unkind and ungenerous of you, Tanjore, to form such a 
supposition," said William, coloring deeply, <* and one that pains mo 
more than you con imagine. 
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•* Well, perimpil am wrong,'' taid Tanjore, immeduitefy 
tag his vivacity, which had only for one nx>ment de|>arted from him ^ 
and, extending his hanJ towards his brother, he smilingly addadi 
«< You know what a giddy, thoughtless fellow I am ; I often say on* 
civil things, but they never come from the heart." 

To which William gravely rcpliLxl, 

<< Then you siiould never speak them to the heart, Tanjore, which 
you have done to mine. From the lips of a stranger I should not 
have considered it so ssriously, but from those of my brother it in- 
filets a wound which strikes deeply, for it is not the sentiment of a^ 
fection, nor the language of sincerity ;*' and William arose and iai« 
mediately quitted the room, leaving Tanjore and his tutor atanof 
at one one another with astonishment and surprise. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
**Ce/ia.— I pmy thee, Rosulind; sweet my coz, be merry. 

** Rom, — Dear Celiu. I show more mirth than I am mistreti of; sad 

you yet I were merrier. " 

AMyomWuiL 

When the astonishment produced by the sudden retreat of Will- 
iam Trelawney had a little subsided on the mind of the tutor and his 
pupil, the latter exclaimed, 

" There's a breeze for you. Tell me, Fothersgill, if you really 
thmk I said any thing to make William angry V 

To which Fothersgill, replied, 

" Why really, Mr. Tanjore, it is a delicate point, and I would ra- 
ther be neuter on the occasion, if you will give me leave { if not, I 
will say that you are sometimes too warm, and Mr. William Tre- 
lawney is sometimes too cold ; so there happens to be extremes on 
both sides, which, in all cases is likely to produce an argument ; and 
that is all I have to say on the business." 

^I am sure if I thought I was wrong, I would instantly noaka 

at^emant," eriad Tanjore, the fine fire of his animated ooontenanoa 
No. V. 18 
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iiMtantiy melting into the softest sensibility, << May I perish this mo. 
ment, if T would wound the feelings of any one hunian being inten 
tionally, and much less those of a brother, whom I love so affection- 
ately. I never had a quarn^l with William in my life, Fotbersgill " 
" And I hope that you never intend to have one. Sir," cried Fo- 
tbersgill. "You are possessed of a most excellent heart ; and I 
never yet found you deficient in all those generous and amiable 
traits of disposition so requisite to fonn a cement of all just and nat- 
ural ties with friends and relations, who, if they do not repose a 
proper confidence in the breast of each other, cannot expect that 
we should entertain that warm affection for them, or feel our hearts 
beat with that unshaken fidelity towards them, if we are not con- 
sidered worthy to retain a place in .their mutual concerns, Resenre 
will never chill with apathy a generous heart ; and suspicion will do 
worse, it will totally extinguish the glow of all natural affections ina 
feeling bosom, [md rigidity and indillbrence must eventually succeed. 
Oh, how charming, Mr. Tanjore, it is to behold love and amity pre- 
served in an amiable family, between sisters and brothers, aunts, un- 
cles, nephews, nieces and cousins, how fair and lovely are the blos- 
soms of such a ftimily compact, — where the seeds of discord never 
grew,, and envy never reigned. Oh, they are more beauteous than 
the budding rose, when first it woos the fragrance of the soft and 
gentle dews, which fall from summer skies, or courts the sunny rays 
under which it smiles and ripens to its full luxurient beauty and per- 
fection ; every twin bud clings to its parent tree, like brother and 
sister, and when they wither, and their leaves fall, still they are not 
forsaken ; for tlieir descendants flourish ; — they spring again in the 
same root, with the same affection do they live and bloom together 
and, to time immemorial, present the living emblem of a family tree 
of roses without thorns ; and even so, Mr. Tanjore, do I view your 
•charming family ; it is a case in point, look at your dear sisters, how 
fondly they are attached to each other, and how proud they are to be. 
hojd each other's accomplishments, without ever being excited by 
eavy, or wounded by jealously, suspicion or reproach ; and look at 
your lovely cousins, — there's cousins for you ! — look at Miss Em- 
Oka Bradbury — h— " 
- *^I wish, Fothersgili, you would contrive to amose nie with tAlk* 
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mg of some less sombre subject," cried Tanjore, feeling hnnMlf 

quite unequal to the task of dwelling f()r a moment on the pcrfec- 
tioDs of the lovely Emma, ** for I j>roto8t I have been listening to your 
eulogium on family love till I think it is high time to finish the por- 
trait, prettily drawn I confess, but, in many parts, very unlike ori- 
ginals of the present day. But, my duar fellow, do let us cbance 
tlie subject ; my sisters are all vury well, and so are my pretty cou- 
sins, and I love them all, I do, upon my soul, — the whole femily tree 
together ; ^but, you know — " hcjre I'anjoro, unconscious to him- 
self, struggled to suppress an almost involuntary sigh, the nature ai 
which we will not have tlie rudeness to -nquiro into, while he gaily 
added, * but you know I am going to Scotland, and let me talk of 
that, I pray you, while I < have an appetite,' as the man says in the 
play." 

As Fothersgill by no means relishrd the thoughts of a separation 
from his young favorite, tlie journey to ScotlaiKl by no means had 
the effect of raising his spirits, and he was obliged to have recourse 
to his snuff-box, by way of dissipating unpleasing reflections, while 
he exclaimed looking earnestly on the expressive countenance of his 
pupil 

" Well, Sir, you may talk of your intended expedition to the 
North with, * what appetite you may ;' but I cannot say I have 
equal relish for such discourse, — I do not like to part with you/' 

« What, not when I leave the family tre<^ boliind mo ?" cried Tan- 
jore, laughing, yet at the same instant by no moaa«» insensible to the 
warm attachment which was so strongly manifested towards him by 
his tutor, who not immediately replying to this observation, enquired, 

"But I suppose, Mr. Tanjore, you will not take your favorite 
pointer with you to Dumfairling — ^Juno will remain behind ?" 
To which Tanjore, laughingly, replied, — 

'* Why, I cannot exactly say that she was included in the invita- 
tion given by Lady Honoria Belmont ; yet I have no doubt but the 
poor rogue will be taken care of in the absence of her master." 

'* Indeed!" cried Fothersgill ; "and how do you know that, Mr 
Tanjore ? — ^in whose charge have you left Juno?" 

"Why, I mean to leave her in your's, Fothersgill," replied Taa-' 
jor^ "if you will be troubled with her ; and I shall then feel no un 
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\on her account^ because I know that 3rou will not neglect 



ber." 

<* No, Mr. Tanjorc/' answered Fothcrsgill, feeling his heart quite 
fiiU, as also the preference given him by Tanjore, " I would sooner ne- 
glect myself first, than neglect the faithful animal which you value 
— ' Love me, love my dog :' — is an old adage, but nevertheless 
there is great truth in it. I shall therefore attend to Juno with the 
nioest punctilio, you may rely upon it, Mr. Tanjore. I shall be ve- 
rj kind to her, and whenever 1 think of her absent master, she will 
receive an additional mark of attention, which I should not wonder 
will be frequently in the course of the four and twenty hours; and 
there is Miss Emma, too— she will piobably " 

Fothersgill was hei*e interrupted from finishing his sentence by 
Tanjore giving him such a smart ylap on the shoulder, that made him 
inToluntarily start, while his laughing pupil reminded hmi of the 
lateness of the hour, and that it was time to think of attending to the 
duties of the toilet before they were summoned to dinner. 

•* I believe the family dine alone to day, do not they, Mr. Tan- 
jore ?" cried Fothersgill ; «* at least I have not heard tliat company 
is expected in Berkeley Square." 

•* Oh, I am sure I cannot tell," answered Tanjore, ** who my fa- 
ther invites ; but I hope there will be some addition to our fire side 
party, — the more the merrier, I say ; it enlivens the scene, and as 
I profess myself to be one of mirth's crew, I always wish to disperse 
melancholy ;" and away marched Tanjore, just to walk a race round 
the park with Juno, and then return to dress, leaving FothersgfJl to 
his meditations, which were not just at that precise moment of a very 
remarkably lively kind ; in short the tutor had for sometime remark- 
ed a change in the mind and manners of his young favorite, which 
mclined him to think that his heart did not retain its usual quick tern- 
perature, and though he attempted to wear an air of his former 
sprightliness, that it was frequently assumed, and esf ecially when 
Miss Emma was either present, or accidentally had become the sub. 
ject of conversation : it was then that Tanjore evinced signs of the 
most restless anxiety, always wishing to evade, and to conceal as 
much as passible his opinion of his too lovely cousin ; and while the 
tutor bad made these observations to himself the preeeptresi^ Mm 
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Pelham, had not been tardy in forming similar conclunoDt on the v«. 
ry evident alteration which had recently taken place in Miss Bradou- 
ry where the ahLTiiate bhi:ili and r.slr.g sigh, too iVcquently gave alarm ; 
and as ladies arc much quicker sightt<l even than gcritlcnK.'n in this 
respect, Mrs. Pelham was at no loss to what cause to attribute thetc 
marks of sensibility in the lovely girl, and to trenihie at the sly ad. 
vances of the insidious enemy, who would sliortly undermine her 
repose, but these were thoughts which Mrs. Pelham knew better 
than ever to reveal, and most heartily wished, for the happiness of 
Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney, that her suspicions might be unfounded* 
as well as for the felicity of the two amiable beings for whose wel* 
iare she felt so deeply interested. 

-Meanwhile, Mrs. Trelawney who had brought Mrs. Pelham home 
'with her from Lady Honoria's, immediately sent her to her pupils 
to relieve her lovely niece from a task in which she had no doubt 
that she had sustained some fatigue, and instantly repaired herself to 
^he dressing-room of Mrs. Clarendale, whom she found busily enw 
ployed with Lucy in packing up iier wardrobe, as they were under 
the necessity of leaving town the ensuing day, Mr. Henry Claren* 
dale having duties to attend which could not by any means admit of 
a longer absence from home. 

" I wish Henry would not take you with him," cried Mrs. TreJaw* 
ney ; ^* surely, Mary, you might, if you pleased, prevail on him to let 
you remain in Berkeley Square a few days longer. Cannot Lucy be 
his house keeper for a short time. You know, dear Mary, 1 never like 
to part with you," added Mrs. Trelawney, with a pensive sigh, and 
viewing with tearful eyes the preparations which were making for 
their departure. 

On which Mrs. Clarendale replied, and not a little surprised at 
.some agitatien which was visible on the countenance of her beloved 

friend, 

Nay, dear Rosa, if you go on in this way I positively will not 
come to see you again for these six months ; why what a baby you 
are. As to Henry, if I could stay a few days longer, I would cer- 
tainly do it, without asking any leave in the business ; whoever thinks 
of asking husbands' leave, now a days ? and I am not going to set 
the example I aaiure you ; but the fact is that my sister 
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and Mildmay are coming to stay a week at the Hermitage, and she 
would think it very unkind if I was not at home to receive her : she 
<»n seldom get out for so long a time, such is the multiplicity of bus- 
iness in which Mr. Mildmay is engaged, I really have not seen Eli- 
zabeth for these six months, and it is owing to this circumstance, and 
this oniy, that I am under the immediate necessity of returning home, 
my dear Rosa ; otherwise doubt not my inclination, nor my affection 
to have complied with every wish of yours." 

Lucy Clarendale having now finished the employment which her 
mother had given her, received permission to join her cousins in 
Mrs. Pelham's apartment, and she was no sooner gone, than Mrs. 
Clarendale exclaimed 

<* For heaven's sake, Rosa, what is the matter with you ? your 
pale looks absolutely frighten a body. Have hubby and you been 
playing at cross purposes? or what is the cause of this dejection?" 

** Nonsense, Mary, you know that Trelawney and I never quar- 
rel ; or, if we do, he never leaves me till we are reconciled again," 
cried Mrs. Trelawney, a little pettishly ; ** no, Mary, it is something 
more serious that is the occasion of the uneasiness you behold, — ^it is 
a mother's anxiety, it is a mother's fond solicitude for a darling child, 
and the happiness of a being equally dear to her, that is the cause of 
the pangs that I endure." 

Mrs. Clarendale now completely changed her lively notes to those 
of the tenderest concern for her beloved Rosa, whose eyes now 9wam 
in tears, and she exclaimed, 

** The pangs that you endure, my Rosa ! — ^how you alarm and 
distress me by an expression of such a tendency ; pray explain 
more fully the nature of your fears, for I am very sure there is not 
a child belonging to you who would willingly give their mother 
pam." 

" But, if they could not help it, Mary, — if they were unconscious 
that a fond mother had discovered what they can no longer conceal," 
Mid Mrs. Trelawney, speaking in very low and faltering accents. 

To which Mrs. Clarendale replied, 

** I cannot understand you, my dear friend, indeed I cannot." 

** Then, Mary, it is because you will not understand me," retorted 
Mrs. Trelawney ; << I know you are not blind, Mary, any more 
than myself." 
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« But I shall ever be blind to prejudice, — the more when it only 
tends to excite a suspicion of those w(i love," said Mrs. Clarcndalc, 
"with great spirit ; " I see that you liave taken something into your 
head ; but if you will not tell nie what it is, how am I either able to 
answer you, or console you ? — perhaps it is wholly groundlesai if tOi 
keep it to yourself. 

" Mary, I did not think you would add to my sufferings," cried 
Mrs. Trelawney, " I thought you would instantly have known what 
I alluded to." 

" Not unless you will lend me your eyes, my dear," replied Mrt. 
Clarendale, determined to make her sjKjak more plaini}' on a subject 
the nature of which she now lx?gan to anticipate with some dogreje of 
uneasiness and anxiety ; and Mrs. Tn'lawnoy stammered out, 

" Oh, Mary, I have discovered that an attachment subsists between 
my Tanjore and our dear unhappy Emma. It is trtie that neither 
of them have confessed it, and it is probable that they never will, but 
for all that, vain are their attempts to hide it. Oh, Mary, judge of 
my feelings at this discovery, to you only made known, and fcel for a 
mother — feel for the companion of your early days, pity your Rosa. 

The heart of the affectionate Mary, which was the same generous 
one which had beat in her bosom when she was Mary Bradbury, felt 
for the sister of her soul, and, straining her beloved Rosa to her bo- 
som, she mildly exclaimed, 

"Dear Rosa for heaven's sake, do not cherish suppositions which 
will only render you miserable, without a cause ; perhaps they are 
nothing more." 

« Oh, would to heaven that it were so, — ^that I could be convinced 
that they were so," said Mrs. Trelawney, clasping her beauteous 
hands together ; " for if Emma loves Tanjore, what will become oi 
the happiness of my poor William, whose heart, whose every hope 
rests Oil Emma, and when his father discovers her weakness for 
Tanjore, who knows, Mary, what inquietude it will produce on the 
mind of my dear Trelawney ; I dare noi reveal my thoughts to him 
on such a subject, and they are the only thoughts I ever concealed 
from his knowledge." 

Mrs. Clarendale knew the unbounded influence which she held 
over the mind of her too susceptible friend, and she determined to 
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jBxert it at tho present moment, and, with that good plain senses 
which is always more useful than ornamental acquirement, she thus 
addresKd her, 

** Rosa, my love, you know we are both past the romantic season 
of life, when women arc apt to think and act foolishly, because they 
do not know any better ; but, you know that we are both wives and 
mothers, and have grown more old fashioned than we were twenty 
years ago. Now let the children alone ; and if they are in love 
with one another, it is neither you, nor I, nor Trelawney, nor any 
body else, will succeed in persuading them out of it ; they arc both 
conscious that they ought not to encourage this growing infirmity, 
and if they are let alone, perhaps when they are separated from each 
other, which will shortly be the case, they will get the better of it. 
Am to Tanjore, he is so noble spirited a boy, that I would stake my 
life on his honor with respect to Emma ; he knows that William loves 
her and that she is already, or nearly, considered in the light of his 
affianced wife, and he would sooner die than supplant his brother in 
her afiVctions. — So much for your boy Tanjore ; now then for Em- 
ma you have less to fear, for she is your sister Rebecca all over ; she 
may love Tanjore, but her prudence will exceed her love, or I am 
very much mistaken. I know that Emma would disdain a thought 
that was not blended with purity or connected with honor, and this 
girlish passion will in time be weakened, nay perhaps subdued, and 
give place to a more lasting and permanent attachment for Wdliam, 
whose virtue she already esteems ; in the meantime, Tanjore whips 
down to Scotland with Lady Honoria Belmont, he there beholds 
some Caledonian beauty, perhaps, by way of supposition we will just 
say, Lady Jean, the lovely daughter of the lamented Duchess, and 
who can tell what may be the result ; at a!l events, he will iiave 
sufficient time to forget Emma,, and Emma to forget him. Violen 
attachment is least of all likely ta^be a lasting one ; nothing violentt 
ever lasts long ; but if you now attempt to wrest the secret from 
their youthful hearts, if Emma is told imperatively that she must not 
. love Tanjore, and he is commanded not to love Enmia, depend upon 
it that the very compulsion will occasion them to act contrary to 
their duty, of which they have both now an exceeding proper notion ; 
kt nature then gently take her course, and ray beloved friend coaae 
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to torment herself with these useless pangs and vain ftaiii alMt aboris 
all things place an implicit confidence in your own child and that €f 
our sainted Rebecca's, aiid trust to a kind unerring ProTidoooe for sH 
the rest." 

" Oh, Mary, friend of my heart, sister of my homMOf** wM Mn» 
Trelawney, *• how have you comforted, how have yfou consoled mo I 
Indeed I have been wrong and foolish in cherishing a sentin te nt ao 
hurtful to my own feelings, and so injurious to my poof Tanjoreaad 
Emma. Dear girl ! no one action of her spotless life thn I Oall iDia 
question ; — but then you know, Mary, one cannot help thinking of 
those days when we ourselves both fondly loved. I am mu9f if 
Trelawney had ever married Lady Alezina Fitzosboume beferote 
" Mysterious Marriage" took place, that I should have died." 

<* Then more simpleton you," said Mrs. Clarendale, now heartily 
laughing, in order to restore the spirits and animation of her friend 
before she was ready to appear in the drawing-room ; ** I ehouklnot 
have died for your brother Henry if he had ever tfighiled nw^ 1 
promise you. No, no, Rosa, this may do all very well to iill up the 
pages of a romantic history ; but no woman in her aenaes wiU ever 
do such things in the present day ; — men have set us the example of 
inconstancy ; of infidelity, and though I do not moan to infer that wo 
are to follow it ; let not any one imagine that I would immorally in* 
infuse such a doctrine into the heart of my dearest friend ; but I can 
only say that men, afler such infidelities, af^r such apoetacjy have 
not any right either to demand or expect sacrifices from tm Women, 
and none they should have from Mary." 

After the foregoing conversation with her beloved friend, the heait 
of the fond anxious mother sat lighter on its throne ; and by the time 
she had dressed, and met her husband in the drawing.<rooni^ there 
were but very few traces of the former uneasineas, which had rohbed 
her lovely cheek of its usual brilliant glow. 

The young ladies were already there assembled, and little chatter. 
ing Mary was the foremost to tell dear mamcba of the present Whidi 
her sister had received from Lord Wyndham. 

<< It is a lute, mamma, so delicate and so beautiful^'' said Mar^t 
« with Venus and Cupid, and a pair of doves — Cupkl is the god oTlovn^ 

and Venus is the goddess of beauty. I know what beauty mean^lNil 

No. V 14 
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I odBnoi find out wbat this love means, and Mrs. Pelham wont tell 
ine^ tJOf aor yet Emma, nor sister Alexina, and it is very ill-natured 
of them, because I dare say they ail know, and could tell me if they 
liked." 

Her round gipsy face, dimpled with good humour and smileg, and 
her little black sparkling eyes were blended with such a saucy mii- 
ture of archness and cunning while slie uttered this, that Mr. Tre* 
-lawney burst into a most immoderate fit of laughing, and the quaint 
-tutor at that moment making his appearance at the door, Mr. Tre- 
lawney exclahned, 

**-FothersgilI, you arc just come in time to resolve a most unpor* 
tant question to my daughter Mary, she wants to know what love 
is?" 

*f Yes, and none of them will tell me, Mr. Fothersgill ; but you 
will, if papa will give you leave, wont you ? and then I shall know as 
much about it as Mrs. Pelham and Emma, and sister Alexina:— 
what IB it,- Mr. Fothersgill ?" said the little prattler, running up to the 
tutor^ as soon as lie had quietly and methodically seated himself. 

If ever Fothersgill found himself puzzled, it was at this precise 
Khoment, for somehow or other he glanced his eyes towards M«. 
Pelham, who sat exactly opposite to him, while Mrs. Clarendale was 
aeizedwith a fit of risibility, which she would have found it difficult to 
suppress, had not Mr. Clarendale looked a little reproachfully at her. 
Meanwhile, Fothersgill stammered out, 

. «Me, Miss Mary ? — I am totally unable to give you the intelligence 
you require : it is a subject which I never made it my business to 
Btudy." 

"But cannot you find it in the book of Natural History ?" cried 
Mary : " is it a curiosity ?" 

To which Fothersgill, perceiving that the laugh was quite against 
him, and more disgusted than ever with little Mary's forwardness, 
immediately replied, 

' « Yes, Miss, a prodigious curiosity, which it will be quite time 
enough for you to discover when yon are much older and wiser than 
jroti are at present." 

«Botiwhen I am a woman grown, I may begin to know something 
KW»irit^**i.when I am as old as Emma and my sister Alexina, I wfll 
learn it,*' answered Mary. 
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**YeBy Mias," said the tutor, glad in any way to get rid of tbe lit- 
tle tormentor ; while the cheeks of both the young ladws assumed 
a color of the most brilliant dye. 

But, fortunately at that moment the dinner was announced to be 
on the table, much to the relief of those whom the innocent Maqr 
had embarrassed, by wishing to be iufonned on a subject, which has 
turned the heads as well as the hearts of the trravest and th»? wiaeil 
of sage philosophers, christians, infidels and Turks. 

It was with no small satisfaction that Foiher.si;ill jiercei^-eil that a 
good understanding was again estabhshed between the brothcWf— 
that all little resentments had subsided, and that hannony and good 
humor once more reigned, without a cloud, among thus ehanning fam- 

iiy. 

Meanwhile the prediction of Mrs. Chirendahs with regard to Tan. 
jore and Emma, was very likely to hr. f.jUiU«'d : fur that lovely giri, 
ever since tlie emotion she had betrayed in thfjprcsc^iceof her arnit, 
the morning she had come into the apartnu?nts of Mrs. Pelham, had 
felt ashamed of her weakness, and with it, a necessity, which duty 
demanded by every tie of Jionor and alf 'ction which she owed to her 
uncle and aunt, to conquer tlic^ influcmv of nn attachment which it 
was both improper and indelicate to oncourag*', as William every 
day manifested fresh proofs of liis strong attachment towards her, 
not indeed by words, but by those delicate; and nameless Httle atten- 
tions, wliich real and genuine love offers at the slirine of its faithflil 
vottories : by this rule of conduct, therefore, the lovely Kmma, 
avoiding all particularities with iier cousin Tanjoit;, set not only the 
heart of her affectionate aunt at rest, bi:t greatly ad(l(d to the happl- 
ness of her adoring and affectionate William, who vainly flattered hfm- 
aelf that he was alone in the possession of the affection of the object 
whom he silently adored, but William's heart still dreiuJcd the approach 
of some rival, the ensuing year being appointed both for Miss Brad- 
bury and Miss Trclawney to appear in public, their accomplishmenUl 
being of a far higher order than most young ladies of their age ; and 
in which Alexina certainly had the advantage of her fair cousin, for 
Emma had ever been too diflidont of her abilities to give them fair 
play, neither were her powers so great as that of her cousin's, ahe' 
played but indifferently, and though her voice was sofl aiid melodi- 
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jet dM tometimes sang so much under the influence of timidftj, 
Ibftt the efibrt she made was more painful than pleasing to the ear of 
taste and science ; nor was Ellen Trelawney a more able or finished 
perlbrmer, but in painting she was a proficient, as in many other 
parts of her accomplishments very superior ; but excellence only 
jetted with Alexina and Mary, the latter of whom was a prodigy 
^r her age, but such quick intelligent minds, though it may seem a 
little paradoxical, are always the most difRcuIt for a prccep- 
treastomanage ; they require a check to prevent a certain bold as- 
fumptioD which a consciousness of superior abilities occasionally rend- 
t^TB young persons so exceedingly disgustful, and of which Mrs. Pel- 
bam was aii^are that her young pupil, Mary, was sometimes guilty ; 
but the check, like a dangerous remedy, required judgment andcau- 
tioot fearful of damping that genius which shone with such luxuriant 
)brightnefl!9« Afary was therefore often reproved, but with such pre- 
oaution, that Mrs. Pelham always had the satisfaction of perceiving 
fhe most beneficial advantages arising from her prudent discipline, 
and ** dear mamma" was obliged to remain but a passive instrument 
where it was indispensably necessary for the preceptress to take the 
fead. 

Thus wene the Descendants of Trelawney, in the season of youth, 
(aught to imbibe the most useful as well as the most ornamental parts 
of female education, which in maturer days never departed from 
them ; it is then no wonder that they grew up tha brightest patterns 
to the rising generation, or that they emulated so sweetly the blos- 
soms of that family tree, which Fothersgill had so naturally and feeU 
ipgly described. 

As soon as the cloth was removed on this day after dinner the ele^ 
i;ant present of Lord Wyndham was produced for the inspection of 
the whole party ; it had been conveyed to Berkeley Square at an 
early hour in the morning, with a short note, addressed to Mr. Tre- 
lawney, which contained the following words : 

**Dear Trelawney, 

** Present the enclosed as a testimony of my respect, to your 
dfughter Alexina, if you think proper. 

^ I^ if the reward of merit, for her charming performance of yes- 
tpydajr ; and in that light I beg you will permit Miss Trelawney to 
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Tcceive my gift. A selection of the most approved master accom- 
panies the Lute. 

" I hope the health of Mrs. Trelawney is not impaired by hei 
kind office of friendship with the amiable Lady Ilonoria Belmont* 
and that on ray return from Brighton, 1 shall have the pleasure oi 
calling in Berkeley Square, and finding you all well. 

" Yours most truly, 
" Egbert Wyndham.'' 

The lute was certainly of the most splendid and elegant workman- 
ship, and the ornaments and devices, with which it was superbly de- 
corated, were extremely flattering to the fair object to whom it was 
pi-esented. 

There was certainly a little Cupid, with a pair of gentle doves, for 
Miss Trelawney to contemplate, and she could not contemplate objects 
so pleasing without bestowing a thought on the elegant and accomplish- 
ed donor of this beautiful gift ; and from the unaffected blushes which 
Alexina displayed, it was very natural to suppose that little Cupid was 
by no means an idle personage m the affair ; it was also evident to per- 
ceive, that it was not a circumstance viewed with displeasure by her fa- 
ther ; or that the fond mother did not at this moment feel proud of the 
accomplishments of her amiable child. And though Tanjore and Wil. 
Jiam longed for an opportunity to rally their sister on the increasing 
admiration of the noble Lord towards her, yet they were withheld by 
the presence of their father, who would not have permitted any such 
observations to have been made of his daughter, on a subject of so se- 
rious and delicate a nature. 

There was another subject, however, talked of by Mr. Trelaw- 
ney, which he was not aware was creating in the heart of his love- 
ly niece the most insupportable torments of love and jealousy ; and 
that was Tanjore 's journey to Dumfairling Castle, where the beau- 
tiful daughter of the Duke of Belmont would naturally call forth 
his most glowing admiration ; for Emma had seen Lady Jean, and, 
though so extremely young, she dreaded the influence of her charms 
on the heart (as she then thought) of the fickle and volatile Tan, 
jore ; but why should she dread it ? — what was it to her, whether 
Lady Jean captivated her cousin Tanjore or not, since to her he 
could be nothing but merely a cousin ? — still Emma betrayed acon^ 
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fumon and embarrassment she found it difficult to conceal. Tears, 
unbidden started to her eyes, as slie mechanically employed herself 
very sedulously in peeling an orange, which she gave to Mary with- 
out taking a part herself; she then as mechanically began to pee) an 
ther, which, having finished, she laid on her plate untouched, while 
her countenance, ever pale, though ever lovely, revealed the conflict 
by which her heart was torn. 

Never had Alexina felt so much for her lovely cousin, but as she 
had no opportunity of relieving her, not having any pretext for leav- 
ing the room, she was compelled only in silence to pity her, the more 
as the eyes of her brother were fixed on those of Emma, with a mix 
ture of painful emotions hard to be described. 

** Emma why are you at such pains to peel oranges when I know 
that you are not fond of them ?" cried William, in a voice blended 
with uneasiness if not reproach ; let me give you a pear ; here is 
one of the most delicious flavour ;" and he put it on her plate, tak- 
ing the orange she had peeled on his own. 

Emma, fearful that her emotions were discovered by William, for 
the rest of the party were deeply engaged in conversation, colored 
deeply ; while Mary immediately exclaimed, 

•*La, brother William, you have already got an orange on your 
plate, and what do you want with the one Emma was just going to give 
to Tanjore ! Was not that orangeyou peeled, for Tanjore, Emma ?*' 
The climax of poor Emma's mortification was now complete, and 
she blushed ten times deeper than before ; but mustering up all the 
spirits she could, she exclaimed, 

"No, indeed, it was not, Mary, — and you have no right to sup- 
pose any such thing ; not that I should have hesitated to give £ui 
x>range to my cousin Tanjore, if he had wanted one, any more than 
^you or William." 

*< Well, I only thought " cried Mary, but she proceeded no 

^rther, for her sister gave her such a look, that she was very glad 
•when the hour came for the young ladies to retire, which they im- 
mediately did into Mrs. Pelham's apartment, while Emma seized an 
^opportunity of retiring for a few moments into her own, where a 
^ower of the most bitter tears she had ever shed quickly came to 
ber relief, and eased her gentle heart of the intolerable anguish by 
which it was oppressed. 
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<< So," ctied she, ^I have again exposed myaelf to all 1117 ecfomm 

and to William, whose affectionate heart I have no doubt I hsm 
dttcply wounded, by an exposure of sensations I ought to detpitv ; 
and why do I encourage them ? Tanjore himself sets me an exam- 
pie which I would willingly follow, if the weakness of this- heart 
would let me. Well, he is going, that is one consolation h<nrcver; 
Tanjore is going, and when he is gone I will try to recover Aii im- 
prudent folly." 

Emma now took her mother's picture from her bosom, and gas> 
ing on the lovely resemblance, exclaimed, 

^ This was Rebecca Clarendale, — ^the most prudent, the mottyvr^ 
tuous of women, — and she was my mother. Again do I implore oT 
heaven that strength and energy which is required in the strict per- 
formance of our duty ; that my heart may never be weakened hjr 
the influence of that destructive passion which is the bane and ensb 
my of all woman kind." 

With these words Emma returned her mother's pwture to her 
panting bosom, and bathing her temples with a glass of cold water 
found herself considerably relieved of all those uncomfortable senn* 
cions which had so painfully depressed her spirits before slie arose 
from table, and fearing that her absence would be remarked, she hei^ 
toned to return to Mrs. Pelham's apartment, when at the very door 
of her chamber her eyes encountered an object more likely to recal 
sensations she was endeavoring to forget, than to banish them from 
her memory, for this object happened lo be Mrs. Juno, her causiD*e 
flivorifC pointer, who by some means or other had crept up stairs, and 
seeing the door of Emma's chamber half open, marched in without 
further ceremony. 

" Juno," cried Emma, " what brought you here, hussey ?" but 0MU 
ny a pat did she give Juno with her snowy hand, who, proud of such 
marks of distinction, wagged her tail and shook her ears, with the 
most lively demonstrations of joy ; *• come, Juno, you must not re- 
main here," cried Emma, again patting her head, as the faitl^iful anU 
mal followed her down stairs, at the foot of which stood Tanjore, «k 
most motionless with surprise, for he saw that his favorite had besQ 
received with some singular marks of kindness, and seemed very un- 
willing to quit the side of her fair and gentle companion. Tanjore 
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gazed, and could have sighed his soul away, but he quickly with- 
drew his eyes from an object who ofall he felt it dangerous to behold 
and in a quick and hurried tone of voice exclaimed, 

«* I hope, Emma, that Juno has not been troublesome to you ; I ne- 
ver missed her till within these ten minutes, and could not imeigine 
whither she had taken so rapid a flight." 

" Why do you know that she came into my dressing-room,^ cried 
Emma, ** when she was no sooner patted and caressed than she want- 
ed to remain there." 

« And is it not natural, dear Emma," cried Tanjore, wholly tak- 
on off his guard, by the kind manner in which she had spoken to hira; 
" is it not natural to wish to remain with those who treat us kindly.'* 

There was something bewitchingly tender in the voice of Tanjore 
as he uttered this, and as his eyes were bent on hers with* an e:i^pres- 
aion which spoke unutterable volumes ; poor Emma felt the ntx^es- 
sity of immedivitely departing from his presence, or remain and seat 
her fate for ever, by betraying the power he had over fier feelings, 
and she answered as if she was in the utmost hurry to dispafch sOnnie' 
coammands which had been imposed on her, by saying, 

" Yes, and it is equally natural to avoid those whom duty bids ust 
only to esteem, to respect, to admire, — but not to " Emma paus- 
ed, — she trembled, — her eyes encountered the impassioned glance of 
the too conscious Tanjore, who in this wild agitated conflict of his 
tumultuous feelings, just snatched the hand of Emma to his lips, and 
the next resigned it, mournfully exclaiming, as he hastily quitted her» 

" Be not offended, Emma ; it is the last proof you will ever know 
of the weakness of him who feeling it a crime to adore you, feels al- 
so that it is his duty to resign you ; he does resign you ; but the same 
duty does not bid me to forget you, — I never can,!' never will, — and 
so angels bless-— ever bless you." 

Tanjore and his pointer now made a sudden and precipitate re- 
treat, leaving the beauteous Em^ma looking like the statue which en- 
chants. the world, so lair and rounded were herpohshed limbs, so an- 
gelic and yet so pure was the expresion of her countenance, and 
well might it be said, that she had done weeping, but 
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" Her eyelash yet 
''Lay silken heavy on her lillied cheek, 
** And on its fringe a tear, hke a lone star, 
** Shining upon the rich Hyacinth skirts 
** O, the western clouds, that veil the April CYcn, 
** Glittering above the gleam of tender blue, 
" That widen'd as the shower clears off from heaven. 
** The beauty wak'd, — a sudden beam of soul 
" Flashed from her eye, and hi the vestal's cheek 
** Into one crimson, and exhal'd the air." 

How long Emma Would have remained in the position in which 
Tanjore had left her was uncertain ; but the voice of httlo Mary 
who was coming in search of her, quickly roused her from one of 
the most delightful reveries her imagination had ev<.T dwelt on. 

Never had Emma heard the confossi(jn from the lips of Tanjore 
that he loved her, and though that love was liopcless, and he declare 
ed that he had resigned her, yet he had also pronounced that he 
would never forget her ; and it created a sensation of so transport- 
ing a nature, that she was lost in contemplation, when the voice of 
Mary awakened her from her pleasing trance. Great anxiety wai 
depicted in the countenance of Mary when she approached her love- 
ly cousin. 

;. ** Dear Emma," cried she, " you cannot conceive how frightenedf 
Mrs. Pelham and all of us have been about you." 

" Frightened, my love, and about me !" replied Emma ; " and 
what could possibly have alarmed you so much on my account ?" r, 

" Why, you know we went to your dressing-room and you were 
not there ; and then I ran into your bed-chamber and you were not 
there ; and then I asked my brother Tanjore if he had seen you, and 
he said no ; and then, we all began to be alarmed," cried Mary, al. 
most panting for breath. 

« And did Tanjore say that he had not seen me ?" enquired Em- 
ma, quite rejoiced that he had t:iken so necessary a precaution, and 
that she had not been seen conversing with him. 

" Yes, indeed he did," replied Mary ; " and I thought he had not, 
because he had his great dog with him, and I knew you would not 
suffer him to come near you with his great^dog, for fear it should 
*Hte you." 
No-V. 15 
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« Well, my love, let us instantly go to Mrs, Pelham," cried Emma, 
•« and thank her for her kind anxiety, on my account," and away they 
tripped to the apartment of their preceptress. 

«* My dear Miss Bradbuiy, I hope Miss Mary has not been intru- 
ding on you," cried Mrs. Pclhani ; " but really we have been alarm- 
ed that you did not join us after dinner, lest you were unwell." 

" Oh no, dear Madam, I never felt better in my life," cried Emma, 
blushing deeply at the consciousness of what had rendered her so, 
though she declined saying what had detained her ; and Mary, 
though she felt curious to know, did not venture to inquire, as her 
flbter Alexina had lectured her pretty smartly on her conduct at the 
table about the oranges. 

** You will actually get yourself despised and hated, Mary," cried 
Miss Trelawney ; " and it is well for you that mamma was so deep- 
ly engaged in convei*sation with my aunt Clarendale, that she did 
not observe you so unpardonably rude, for which I protest that you 
ought to have been sent out of the room till you had learned better 
manners," 

Mary pouted and almost cried ; but at length, with her usual 
archness and spirit, replied, 

« Well, if I was so very rude why did not Mrs. Pelham correct 
me 1" 
> To which Miss Trelawney replied, 

** Because Mrs. Pelham did not think proper to do that while we 
were at table with papa and mamma, and I suppose she forgot to do 
it afterwards." 

" But you have not forgot to do it, sister Alexina," exclaimed Ma- 
ry, almost ready to cry ; " you have a better memory than Mrs. 
Pelham." 

« Very likely," answered Miss Trelawney ; "but I am your sis- 
ter, and have too much affection for you to see you guilty of ill man- 
ners without teUirig you of it, and which you are old enough tocor- 
lect yourself without beuig reminded so often of it. If you were a 
fool, Mary, I might not be so severe in my reproof; but you have 
good sense, and should endeavor to make a proper use of it." 
The heart of the little offender was now quite full, and she sobbed 
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" Indeed, sister, I am very sorry for my fault, and I wiD nerer 

behave so rudely again." 

**Come then and kiss me," cried Miss Trelawncy ; ^ dry up those 
tears, and let us be friends again." 

Mary instantly obeyed, and the kiss was freely shared, and seal- 
ed with another from the lips of Mrs. Pelham, who had listened in 
silence to the foregoing conversation, and highly applauded Min 
Trelawney for the exceeding proper part she had acted towards tlie 
correction of her young and sometimes little refractory pupil. 
fc. The young ladies now returned together to the drawing-roofiH 
Emma appearing in higher spirits than usual, which exceedingly r»* 
joiced her fond aunt, particularly as the journey to Scolland was a- 
gain talked of without any visible change in the countenance of har 
lovely niece. 

Tanjore, however, was not there ; and the moment he appoared| 
Mr. Trelawney exclaimed, 

" Tanjore, what do you think I have been projecting to Fotheia. 
gill?" ^ ^ 

To which Tanjore respectfully replied, 

"Sir, your projects are always consistent with propriety; and! 
have ever listened to them with pleasure." 

" I do not know how far they may be productive of pleasure in the 
present instance," cried Mr. Trelawncy, highly pleased with Tao^ 
jore's reply, **but I am certain they will always be productive ol 
advantage to my dear boy in the end, and that will always be pro- 
ductive of happiness to his father. What siiy you, Tanjore, to Mr. 
Fothersgill going down with you to Scotland ; have you any objec- 
tion to such an arrangement ?" 

" Objection to the company of Mr. Fothersgill," cried Tanjore, 
in warm and animated tones which it was not difficult to perceive 
came spontaneously from his heart, " no. Sir, I have the highest re- 
spect for Mr. Fothersgill, and always feel happy in his society, and 
if this is the project to which you were pleased to allude when 1 
came in, I assure you it is one which affords me infinite satisfaction." 

" Mr. Tanjore, Sir, I stand amazed at your kindness. I hope I 
shall ever deserve your good opinion," cried the tutor, taking a pinch 
of snufF, as if it had received an additional flavor from the high 
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compliment which had just been conferred on him by his young &I&6 
vorite. U^^ 

I And never had the feelings of a fond father received so much 
gratification, as witnessing this warm and unshaken attachment sub.i aJ 
Bisting between a tutor and his pupil. It was a proof of merit on| tl 
both sides ; and Mr. Trelawney declared that he felt himself ei- 
tremely happy that Tanjore appreciated the good qualities of the man I ^^ 
whom he had selected to be the mentor and guide of his youth, and 1 ^ 
never was an evening passed in such universal harmony £ind good | ^ 
humor. 

As to William, he was seated by the side of Emma, — she smiled 
.upon him, and that was sufficent to render him the happiest of mor- 
tals ; and as to Emma, the praises of Tanjore were to her the high- 
est gratification she could receive, and whatever uneasy anduncom- 
. portable reflections she otherwise endured, she endeavored to con- 
ceal them, and to appear happy, were it only to create happines 
ftround her. 

Miss Trelawney, she was thinking how long it would be before 
Lord Wyndham returned again to town, — and when he did retuniy 
whether he would call soon in Berkeley Square. 

Mr, Fothersgill, he was thinking what a dehghtful journey he 
would have to the North, and how he would pass his time among the 
generous Scots, and in viewing the lofty mountains and sunny vales 
that give birth to his so greatly admired poet, Robert Burns, with 
whose lays and melodies he was so enchanted, that he would often 
ask his favorite Miss Ellen to favor him with " Auld lang syne," or 
f* Scots wae ha wi Wallace bled," till the tears have frequently tric- 
kled down his sun-burnt cheeks ; — so much for the genuine sensi- 
bility of an old-fashioned quaint tutor of ihe old school. 

** I say, Fothersgill, what are we to do with poor Juno ?" cried 
Tanjore, the ensuing morning when they were left together. 

** Why, Sir, we must contrive to smuggle her," cried the tutor. 

" What, into Lady Honoria's carriage ?— oh, the deuce, that will 
never do," answered Tanjore ; " we should soon have her melodious 
pipes ringing in our ears." 

'* No, Mr. Tanjore, I do not mean into Lady Honoria's carriage,** 
•wwered Forthersgill, «* but into some of the attendants' ; I daresay 
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I they will take charge of her, if you will reward them for their trou- 

ble." 

"Well, I shall leave you to manage that," cried Tanjore, ** for I 
am now going over to Lady Honoria, with a message from my fiu 
ther, sfO, farewell till we meet again at dinner." 
t And Tanjore was out of sight in a moment, and in a short time 
! found himself sitting beside of Lady Ilonoria, who was greatly re. 
I covered from the effects of her indisposition, and now talked ofspee* 
n dy arrangements for their intended exhibition. 

" That is, in the course of a fortnight, my dear boy," uttered die ; 
t ^* I shall then be able to travel. Well, and how is your dear mo- 
I ther, and sisters, and Pelham ? and pray, Ttmjore, how is jrour preU 
ty cousin, Emma ?" 

This sudden and abrupt enquiry caused a momentary sufRisionto 
rise on the face of Tanjore, and he replied with some degree of em- 
barrasament, — 

" Miss Bradbury was well last night ; but I have not seen her 
this morning, your Ladyship." 

Neither the blush nor tlie embarrassment of Tanjore was unre- 
marked by Lady Honoria, but she instantly dismissed a subjeot, 
which she perceived he took great pains to evade himself; for Tan* 
jore talked of the weather, of the wind, the rain, the news of the 
day, — in short, he talked of any thing, and every thing but Emmat 
dear Emma. 

" Well," cried Lady Honoria, half smiling at the perplexity of 
her young favorite, " and so you have come expressly from your fa- 
ther with a message, and have quite forgot to tell me the nature of it j 
I suppose you have left it behind you, my dear Tanjore." 

« No, indeed, your Ladyship, I was just going to mention it to you 
when first I came in," cried Tanjore, " and that is if you will honor 
us with your company to day to dinner,— rhe has something of a lit- 
tle importance to communicate to your Ladyship ; may I tell him 
you will come ?" . ■ 

To which her Ladyship replied, ' . 

" Not to dinner, Tanjore, it is too long for me to sit now I am in 
such low spirits ; but perhaps I may take a ride to Berkeley Squaie 
in^thejevening, and that may do as well ; you shall come for me, 
precisely at seven." 
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*« Your Ladyship honors me most highly," cried Tanjore, and af- 
ter some little further conversation he respectfully arose and took his 
leave : just arriving in time to bid his aunt and uncle Clarendale 
farewell, for the carriage had drawn up to the door, and rumiing up 
immediately to the drawing-room, he perceived that^his mother and 
sisters were all in tears, and Lucy sobbed as if her heart would 
break, so tenderly and fondly were these amiable and afiectionate 
families united together. 

•* This is always the case with you, my dearest Rosa," cried her 
brother, fondly straining his beloved sister to his heart, " when I 
bring Mary to see you she never knows when to come away. There 
are Lucy and Sedley too both snivelling ; and can you wonder, 
when their mother is setting them the example. Come, Mary, how 
can you be so silly ?" 

Mrs. Clarendale now tore herself away from the arms of her dear 
Rosa, and kissing every one of the dear children repeatedly, she 
gave her hand to Mr. Clarendale. 

^ God bless you, Emma," cried the sobbing Lucy, throwing her 
arms round the neck of her dear cousin, who too much affected 
even to respond the adieus of the kind affectionate warm hearted girl, 
pressed her in silence to her beating heart. 

<* Come, Lucy, mother and father are waiting for us," cried Sed- 
ley, and gently taking the hand of his weeping :>ister, led her out of 
the presence of her cousins, who were all much in the same situa- 
tion with Emma, — they were incapable of bidding Lucy farewell. 

. Meanwhile the boys had taken an aifectionate leave of their uncle 
Henry at the door ; and Mr. Trelawney, by no means unmoved 
with the parting benediction which Mr. Clarendale had given to his 
Rosa and her children, once more shook the hand of Henry, as he 
directed a look towards him which spoke volumes, without the aid 
of words to give it meaning ; and it was perfectly understood by Mr. 
Clarendale, for it plainly said, here is a home when you shall want 
one, — ^here is a purse, when you shall require assistance, and here is 
a heart in which you will ever retain a place. There wanted no 
further explanation ; — and the postillions, setting spurs to their hors^ 
ea, th« carriage very rapidly lost sight of dear Berkeley Square* 
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CHAPTER TX. 

** If thou art happy, why to my waking watchful ear 
** So often does the stillness of the night betray 
** Thy strugghng sighs V 

Slkridmrn* 

Lord Wyndham presented a character to mankind which, of all 
others, required no eulogiuni to illustrate the fair pages of itB un* 
blemished worth ; it was a bright star, and though clouds had past- 
ed over it, they had never diminished its lustre. At an early age 
he came into the full possession of the title and splendid possessions 
of his father, whose ancestors were all the descendants of a noble and 
ancient family in Nortli Wales ; they had been lovely in their livof 
and when death disunited the familv tree, the kindrtd branches did 
not disgrace the soil where the seeds of imfegrity had first been 
planted ; the tender buds expanded and spread wide their lovely 
blossoms, presenting to time immemorial an emblem of their sweet- 
ness and their primitive virtues. 

In an humble vale he beheld a lovely maid, obscure indeed in ori- 
gin and birth, but in mind transcendant in ever^' grace and virtue 
that could adorn and dignify the character of virtuous and lovely 
woman ; she was the darling and the pride of an aged father's heart, 
and Loid Wyndham sought to enquire no further into the merits of 
the case, when he acknowledged that the lovely Louisa was the 
mistress of his heart, and in despite of the prejudiced opinions of a 
mercenary world, he married her ; nor did he ever once repent of 
the choice he had made ; for with Louisa he enjoyed a greater share 
of happiness than is destined to fall to the lot of mortal man in a 
frail and transitory existence. For only one short fleeting twelve- 
month was he blessed with the society of this amiable and lovely 
creature, at the beginning of the second year of his marriage she 
resigned her spotless breath into the hands of him who gave it to her, 
weaving an infant son, who survived its mother only three weeks. 
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This sudden and unexpected blow to his domestic happiness, oc- 
casioned for a considerable length of time, a deprivation of all earth- 
ly pleasures in the heart of Lord Wyndham ; and he retired forma 
ny years to the bosom of solitude, having no relish for the society of 
that world which, without Lousia, was divested of every charm, and 
to which though he was sometimes dra'wn by the repeated and fond 
solicitations of a tenderly beloved sister, who was married to a no- 
ble of high rank and fashion, yet not even her entreaties could pre- 
vail with him to remain longer than a limited time in the great and 
smiling metropolis, which he would always leave in the midst of its 
gay festivities to return to his lovely Hermitage on the Welsh moun- 
tains. 

At length, on an occasional excursion and visit to this sister, he 
met, at the residence of the late Duke of Belmont's, Mr. Trelaw- 
ney, whose character charmed him, and whose conversation and 
manners fascinated him, and a friendship of the most lasting and 
confidential kind ultimately succeeded, and once more insensibly 
gave him a relish for that society which ho had so long relinquished. 
It was not that Lord T'-jrndham had formed a resolution never a- 
gain to marry ; he hac^een many lovely and accomplished females 
with whom a matrimonial connexion would by no means have been 
obnoxious to his feelings, but he had beheld no object at all resem- 
bling Louisa Courtney, and till he could do this he was well £LSSurred 
that his heart would never again beat to the soft impressions of love 
without which he considered the marriage ceremony a mere mat- 
ter of form. 

At length, although on a tour through France and Italy, he heard 
of the marriage of his friend Trelawney with the lovely Rosa Cla^ 
rendale, whom he had long known was the chosen object of hi» 
heart ; for Trelawney had made him acquainted with every incid^at 
of his life, and often had the severe destiny of his amiable friend 
drawn forth the sigh of sympathy from the feeling bosom of Lord 
Wyndham, — often had he deplored the cruel necessity which com- 
pelled Trelawney to obey the Will of his Father, by forcing him to 
marry such a woman as Lady Alexina Fitzosbourne, while his heart 
doated on the lovely Rosa. 
, With what unbounded joy therefore, did he share in the transport 
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of his friend, on his acquainting him with all the drtiUmilfiiieM which' 
had attended the ** Mysterious Marriage," and that Lady Alnma 
had actuc^y turned out to be the daughter only of Lady Glenthorpei 
how much did he rejoice that Trekwney had escaped becoming a 
sacrifice to this hated connexion, and that he was not now only at 
full liberty to pay his vows at the shrine of fiuthfiil love, but had 
been £>r some length of time, wedded to the lovely Rosa ; and he 
immediately wrote a letter of congratulation to his friend, asniriDg 
him that whenever he returned agedn to his notivo country, that it 
would be the fondest wish of his heart to renew a friendship whick 
no distance of time or change of olimcUe had ever been able to ba» 
ish from his heart, or render less congenial to his feelings. Andeo 
it proved ; Lord Wyndham arrived in England, bat had not then aa 
oj^portiinity of seeing his beloved and highly esteemed friend, for Mr. 
Trelawney and his charming family were then parsing the summsr 
at the White Cottage, to which, though his Lordship had several 
times received the most pressing and cordial invitations, yet it sohlipL 
pened that prior engagements always luui prevented him ; it was net 
therefore till the ensuing winter season, that Lord Wyndham again 
beheld Trelawney ; and it was by mere accident that he visited the 
theatre on that evening that the youthful party were all assembled 
there ; aiid it was certain that his Lordship's eyes were attracted by 
the elegant figure, and the fine, expressive and interesting counte* 
nance of Alexina Trelawney,* without immediately knowing that it 
was the daughter of his friend. 

When the performances were over, however, he did not fail to 
Biake some enquiries of the box-keeper, who informed him that it 
was a private box belonging to a gentleman of the name of Trelaw. 
Hey, and that the young ladies he had beheld in it were either the 
nieces or the daughters of Mr. Trelawney, he did not know which* 

But this intelligence was sufficient to excite a sentiment of deep 

interest on the mind of Lord Wyndham, and in either case he IbH a 

predcxninant curiosity, which was almost resistless, to behold that 

countenance again and that interesting figure, from which he found 

it so difficult to remove his eyes during the whole of the evening $ and 

the ensuing momiog he called in Berkeley Square, and conversed 

for some hours vrith his friend Trelawney ; but Lord Wyndham be^ 
No. VI. 16 
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it wfuu therefore, with no small d^ree of satisfaction that Mr. 
Trelawney perceived the impression which his daughter had made on 
the mind (^ his accomplished fiiend, and heartily wishing that it 
mi§^ ultimately grow into a stronger intimacy, communicated hk 
Shou§^tB to his beloved Rosa, when they were alone together, in the 
£)llQwing manner, to hear what were a mother's sentiments on si> 
interesting a subject; 

<* Well, my love, you have seen and conversed with Lord Wynd- 
faam, how do you like him." 

To which Mrs. Trelawney after a short pause replied, 

** Oh, most uncommonly, Trelawney, for a man at his age I ns- 
yer saw any one unite the charms of conversation so delightfully 
with maturity of experience and information, he is very handsome toa 
considering he is past the spring of life." 

Mr. Trelawney smiled, and exclaimed, 

^ For a man at his age,— ^and past the spring of life ;-— why my 
dear creature, do you forget that 1 was very near his Lordship'sage 
when I married you ; and that it is much more likely to engage the 
affections of a sensible female at his age, for the best of all possible 
rea0Qns,r-Tthat a man at the early season of life, seldom knows his 
own stability, and that at the latter he loses a passion for a variety 
and is, therefore, more apt to centre his affecticnns in one object.-*— 
Now, for instance, I will suppose that my Lord Wyndham was incline 
ed to admire and to love our daughter Alexina, which I do not 
think at all an improbable circumstance to take place, and suppose 
that my Lord Wyndham were in consequence to marry Alexma, 
why I protest I do not see but such an alliance woukl be equally 
productive of .happiness cm both sides." 

Mrs. Trelawney had certainly not been blind to some attentions 
which Lord Wyndham had paid to her daughter, in his second^ and 
even third visit to Berkeley Square, but she was wholly unprepar- 
od for the serious light in which they had been taken by Trokwney, 
and with an air of astonishment, instantly exclaimed, 

" Lord Wyndham marry our Alexina, my dear Ti^awnsy, wkH 
has put such a thought in your head ?" 

To which he answered, 

i*Why, my dear^ it certainly is in my heiwl, and 1)611^ once timo 
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ft would be a difficult matter to remove it hence. I am not bliiid nor 
insensible to the passion of love, Roea, I believe you are too well as- 
sured (^ that to doubt my discernment in a case so exceedingly ob- 
vious as the present." 

** Well, I really did not imagine there was any thing excwtdingty 
serious in the business^" cried Mrs. Trelawney ; ** his Liordship haa 
certainly paid Alexina some trifling attentions, but I did not soppoao 
that you would so shortly form a decision on the nature of &em«'* 

" No honorable man, my dear," uttered Trelawney, •* ever pajra 
attention to a delicate female without meaning ; because he is aware 
of the impropriety, not to say cruelty, of engaging her 
which he does not feel himself inclined, or circumstances or 
tion may prevent his returning, and least of all, would I suspect my 
noble friend of such a cruelty ; besides, you do not suppose that I 
would permit any man to pay attentions to my daughter nrerely for 
the gratification of his vanity ; no my love, you cannot suppose any 
such thing, therefore I again repeat, that in all probability Lord 
Wyndham will in due season declare an attachment fi>r our daugfa. 
(er, and that in consequence she wiU be Lady Wyndham." 

The idea of her beloved child meeting with an ofler every way so 
advantageous and flattering, actually brought the tears into the eyes 
of a fond mother, and with the most transporting accents she ex- 
claimed, 

^ Oh, when that is the case, how I shall rejoice in the happiness of 
my dearest child ; and I own that she is every way worthy of so 
fortunate a destiny ; she is a most accomplished creature, is my A* 
lexina ; and so is my little darling Mary ; do you know that Mrs. 
Felham actually thinks that Mary will be the greatest genius in Uie 
femily?" 

<< And yet I must caution Mrs. Pelham to say as Httle about the 
gipsy in the hearing of her sisters as possible ; I would not hare their 
flings wounded for the world, by an improper dii^lay of Mary's 
accompliflhments. But I suppose you forget my pretty EUflOy" 
cried Mr. Trelawney ; (and Mrs. Trdawney blushed dfdopLj) ^ you 
have no daughter of that name." 

** Oh, yes, my love, and I have a niece called Emma," anawend 
Mrs. Trelawney, ** do not imagine that I forget either of them, Ar 
Ihey are oquaUy beloved* and equally do I appreciate their maiita ** 
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" Now you talk of our Emma," cried Mr. Trekwney, fluiVeyk^ 
the countenance of his beloved Rosa with the most piercing enquiry, 
•* I do not know, my love, whether you have observed it, but——" 

" Observed what, for heaven sake, my dear Trelawney," criiBd 
^9 Mnu Trelawney, in the most breathless accents, and changing color 
in the supposition that Trelawney had also discovered the secret of 
Emma's heart, ** what have you observed in Emma ?" 

Mr. Ticlawney looked amazed and confounded whde he re|Jied, 

<* Why, my love you are actually frightened at my question, be- 
ftxr»you know what it is ; pale too, and agitated. Why, Rosa, what 
is the meaning of this ? has any thing occurred respecting Emma 
whftdi I do not know, or that it is improper or painful for me to bear, 
or whal ? speak." 

< But Mni. Trelawney could not speeik, for she was coosid^iiiig 
mhat she woukl say, in the probabiUty that her fears were tnie^ «od 
(bat Ti^iawney really did suspect an attachment to be between .£ift> 
jna ^nd TatBJore ; and determined that she would not seem tx> under^ 
Atand him, she at length replied, 

<< Any thing occurred to Emma ; my dear Trelawney, what a 

strange question ; what should occur to my angel girl that I should 

fear to tell you F 
. To wbiei^ -Irelawney, with some gjavity, for he did not IBLe the 

agitated look of his Rosa, answered, 

. ^ That) my dear, is best known to yourself, nor bSobH I make any 

oommelit that would neceasarily distress your feelings on her ac- 

ODunt: ; I w«u9 merely going to say, if you had permitted me, thai 

» 

ycMlr angelgirl, (and the term is by no means misa{^edy} has not 
her usual i^irits of late, and within this day or two, her dejepticm is 
increased rather than diminished. My affection for her ak)ne inp. 
ihiced me to- encptum if this perceptible Change had also met your ob* 
•evraitiod as well a^mine;" 

Thiere' was sGHnething peculiarly delicate and tender in the man- 
i»9v:6f Mxr^ Trelawney'saddces»ng these words to the beteyedparU 
•ner of his -hearty that would have demanded impHciteonfideinodQilatoy 
other subject but this, the most painful and eren terrific to her geo^ 
fflkr IMings, and his voi^, so hind, so affectionate, sunk to her in- 
most «nil,^nd while fldie lobgedto impart every feeling of her seo^ 
th^ heart toward hiittV^e felt the necessity of •doHceahnent to fe 
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imperative, fbr tHat heart now throbbed tumulttioualy for her dear 
boy and Emma's future happinefls ; and making every effort to smile» 
oheerfUlly she replied, 

*< No indeed, dear Trelawney, I have not seen this peroeptiUe 
change in Emma, that you so seriously describe, but I shall begin to 
take more notice of the dear child now you tell mo of it." 

<< Do so, my love," cried Mr. Trelawney, ^ you shall then mdce 
your own observatioii without any impertinent intrusion of miiie. — 
No grave looks, my Rosa, you greatly mistake if you think I am al 
£dl $tngry or offended." 

So saying, they separated till the hour of dinner ; Mrs. Trelaww 
ney more rejoiced than ever that her son Tanjore was on the eve of 
his departure for Scotland, and not without some suspicion that Mr. 
Treli^wney had discovered some symptoms of Emma's partiality for 
his youngest son, though he was too generous and delicate to men- 
tion or even to hint at a circumstance which he knew would give her 
80 much pain ; of this however, as Mrs^ Trelawney was not qml^ 
certain she determined that it should be a subject on which she 
would remain profoundly silent, and that in the mean time she would 
observe Enuna more attentively, than she had yet done, and endea- 
vor by every gentle means to divert her from indulging in reflectkxlt 
of an unpleasing nature. 

But Emma had been watched by somebody else, with more attotw 
tention tbaxK she was aware of, fbr during the visit of Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Qarendale, Miss Trelawney had slept with Eknma, end Lu- 
cy with EIlen,.and Alexina very soon discovered the situation of poor 
Eauna'jS heart, i)erhaps from some sensations that she experienced 
io her own ; she perceived that it was her brother Tanjore who was 
the object of Emma's affections and this being the c€ise, she did not 
see what right her brother William could have to expect that she 
should bestow her hand on him. Many a sleepless night had Em* 
ma pressed her pillow, and oflen had the stillness of the nig^t betray*' 
ed her struggling sighs to the waking watchful ear of her cotisiki, 
who more than once tenderly enquired into the cause dfher uneasi*' 
Oess, on which Emma would always blushingly leply, 

<* Why, dear Alexina, do you suppose that I am not happy?— 
What have I got to make me otherwise ? Yet it is very kmd of 
ycni to express so much anxiety on my account : but, dear Alexina» 
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if you know what pain these enquiries give me, you would never Bsk 
the cause ; hut oh, that cause must never he told, it would hteak 
my heart, Alexina were I to tell you of it, and therefore let mb 
bear it in silence." 

Aleadna did not want to be told of the cause ; it wa^ already more 
than half revealed to her ; and most heartily sympathising in the 
sorrows of her gentle cousin, she replied, 

**lajai sure, Emmay I would not pain you for the worid ; but of this 
I am certain, that dear mamma and papa too, would both be miser- 
able, if they thought you had any thing to make you unhappy. I 
am sure they would even remove the cause of it as soon as possible, 
and speedily restore the child of their Rebecca to peace and happi- 



So affectionate and delicate an appeal found it9 way ulihieffiately 
to the heart of poor Emma, and throwing her lovely arms around 
the neck of her cousin, she sobbed on her bosbnl in silence, — a si- 
lenoe which wa» not interrupted by Alexina for some minutes, at length 
she sofUy exclaimed^' 

^ Dearest Emma, weep not thus ; try to compose yourself mid 1 
will never more enquire into those sorrows, which I sympathise in 
too greatly to add to the uneasiness of." 

At this moment the first dinner bellrang, and thie voice of Mary aoon 
ai^pdsed them that she Was coming to summon them to the apartoent 
of Mr3. Pelham, where the young ladies all assembled before they 
made their appearance in the drawing-room ^ but a& tiiis was a cM^ 
torn which Mrs. Trelawney and Miss Bradbury were never expected 
rigidly to perform, she made no scruple of fastening the door of het 
dressing-room, and telling Mary, from the inside, that she was^noC 
yet veady* 

«! wiU not suffer Mary to see you thus disordered, my deiflur Bm*- 
ma/' cried Alexina, <<she is already the most prying ofi^cious Ht^ 
toad imagmable, and I will not admit her ; besides^ I do not sec the 
necessity of any longer being subject to the rules of a preceptresB.-— 
Papa gave me a hint, the other day, which was quite sufficient to 
convince me that he thought it high time for me, and you too, to 
emerge from a school-room, and I am very much of papa's opini<»i» 
*-ere not you, Enama 1 We are growings such great girls that it is 
trdy absurd for us to be followed perpetually by a governess, so let 
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US this once dress together,, and go down to the drawing-room to- 
gether \ for, do you know there is a party to-day,— <there is Ladjr 
Honoria Belmont, and her sister, Lady Catherine Queensburyy who 
is certainly a most delightful woman, and there is her husband^ who 
is certainly a most delightful man, and there is Lord Wyndhamy wlio 
is certainly " Alexina paused, and blushing deeply, added* 

not inferior to either of them. IIow do you like Lord WyndhaiOt 
Emmal" 

**• Oh, my dear, it is impossible not only to like but greatly.to ad- 
mire him," replied Emma, *^and I am much mistaken if he does not one 
day become a relation of mine, and then I shall like him much better.'' 

'' I don't perfectly understand you, my dear coui^iD," answered 
Alexina, hastily putting some ornaments which her mother had lateljr 
purchased for her into her fine dark hair. 

'' Will you look in my face and tell me that again, Alley," orted 
£mma, laughing, ^^ can you imagine that any of us can be so blind 
as not to discover Lord Wyndham's partiality for you ; and I sus- 
pect that he is not wholly an object of indifference to Miss Alexina 
Trelawney." 

'' Well, but Emma, it would not be quite so proper for me to de- 
clare it, you know," retorted Miss Trelawney, ** and his Lordahip 
has never once declared any attachment towards me ; what would mj 
papa or mamma say, if they thought that I loved Lord Wyodham." 

^' Why I don't imagine that they would either be very angry or 
very much surprised at it," returned Emma. 

" To be sure, " cried Miss Trelawney, " love is not to be com- 
manded by the authority of one's parents ; — it comes and it goes 
without waiting to be asked, does not it, Emmal" 

*« It does indeed," repUed Emma, suppressing a gentle sigh. 

*« For instance, you know," observed Miss Trelawney, '* my fa- 
&er was commanded to love Lady Alexina Fitzosbourne by the Will 
of his father, and he never could love any but my mother, whom after 
all, he married in preference to any other. Wow I confess that I 
mherit a small portion of my father's spirit, and I would not be com- 
pelled to marry any man living whom I did not perfectly love. Con^ 
sider, Emma, what a serious reflection it is, to pass one's whole life 
with a man whom one does not love, I i^ould actually begin to hate- 
him very soon afterwards. Oh, Emma, my dear Emma, neyeri na 

ver many where ypu cannot love." 
No. 6. 17 
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** Not if I can help it, dear Alley," ahswered Emmav '^ b^ our 
wiUs are not alwajs in our power." 

Miss Trelawney shook her head, but made no reply. 

And by this time the young ladios were completely dressed, and 
Mary once more came running to the door of her sister's dressing- 
loomt which was now immediately opened to her, and she ex- 
claimed, — 

^ What a while you and Emma have been dressing ; Mrs. Pel- 
ham and Ellen are quite tired of waiting for you." 

To which Miss Trelawney rather sharply replied, — 

** And pray, what has either Mrs. Pelham or Ellen to do with us f 
I bi^, Mary, that in future you will learn to go into the drawing-room 
by yourselves ; it is ridiculous to expect that Emma and I are al- 
ways to attend you." 

Mary firolvned, and almost pouted ; but she did not dare to utter 
40JMable ; at last, aflter she had attentively surveyed the dress of 
Emma and her sister, she archly exclaimed, — 

*^ Bo you know, sister Alexina, who is below in the drawing-room ? 
because if you did, you would not stay so long in putting on your 
gloves ;— -his name begms with a W ; and that stands for Wales, 
ni/btre W conies from ; and now you may guess &e rest, if you 
j^eaate." 

And Mary immediately ran away laughing. 

«« Did you ever see such a litfle sharp toad as that girt is 1" cried 
Miss Trelawney, '' and if I were not to keep her in a little siibjeo* 
tion^ there would be no enduring her impertinence." 

** Dbar little soul -—you must not be angry with her, hniswered 
Emma, ^' for she means not to offend you ; and afler all she ia real- 
ly an imcommon clever child." 

^ But I hiave known some of those very uncommon clever chil- 
dMi," observed Miss Trelawney, '' actually grow up very disagree- 
able women. Their wit is often keen satire, and their overflowing 
^irits a tax on good sense and rationality, and I much fear, from the 
amazing latitude which is given to my sister Mary by my fiither, 
that she will be completely spoiled among them." 

The young ladies now descended to the drawing-room, arm in 
arm, together, where the expected visiters were already assembfed, 
and Lord Wyndham and Mr. Queensbury arose on their entranoet 
the former conducting Miss Trelawney to a seat next to Us own* 
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and the latter leading the lovely Emma to the side of his amlabk 
lady, who receiving her with a smile of the sweetest condescensioii, 
exclaimed, — 

«' Deanest Miss Bradhnry, I rejoice to see you. Heavens, my 
sweet girl, how you are grown since last winter, that I had the plea- 
sure of seein;^ you at Belmont Lodge. Come, sit down, and let me 
look at you." 

*^ Indeed, Catherine, hut I shall not allow you to inono|K>lize Misi 
Bradbury to yourself," cried Mr. Queensbury, taking his seat on the 
other side of the blushing girl, with whom he commenced a comrer- 
sation, which she supported with the most modest and unassumiog 
sweetness ; and when they arose to go to dinner, Mr. Queenshmy 
whispered in the ear of Mrs. Trelawney, to her no small gratifieai- 
tion, — 

^' Never did I behold a lovelier or more engaging creature diaa 
your charming niece, Mrs. Trelawney, and well may you he proud 
of her." 

Dinner being announced, they now all adjourned to the grand 
saloon, where a repast was served up in the usual Btyle of elegancet 
and where good humour and hospitality presided at the festive boardf 
and where the lively and animated conversation of Lady Catheriaa 
Queensbury and her elegant husband, united with that of Lady tf o- 
noria, and the accomplished Lord Wyndham, afforded a rich treat to 
Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney, and their charming family. 

Lord Wyndham and Miss Trelawney sang several admired dnela 
together, in a superior style of elegance, taste and sweetness, as also 
some charming songs; and at the repeated solicitations of Mr. 
Queensbury, his amiable lady condescended to give a specimen of 
those admired talents, which time had not robbed of a single charmy 
-^for the voice of Lady Catherine was as melodious and as endiaiit-* 
ing as ever, and greatly exhilarated the spirits of her sister, who re- 
vived to the pleasing recollection of former days. 

Mary, in her turn, was now particularly requested by Lord Wynd- 
ham both to sing and play, and, for the first time, Mary felt abashed^ 

''Indeed my Lord, I am so sorry for fear I should make any miri* 
take," cried she in a whisper ; *' Lady Catherine will think me so 
stppid if I should make any ; and I should then feel so hurt, and 
papa would be so angry." 

'* Let us try how you will succeed, " said Lord Wyndham ; and if 
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you should play false* never mind papai or Lady Catherine either, 
for I will forgive you." 

" What secret is your lordship whispering to my daughter Mary?" 
cried Mr. Trelawncy, and smiled, for he perceived that his Uttle 
^psy looked somewhat unusally embarrassed ; and Lord Wyndham 
jnmediately leading her to the piano forte, she took her seat, while 

his Lordship replied, — 
^Withthepennissionofthepre8entconipany,Miss Mary will tellyou." 

As Mary took this as a signal, she immediately conuneoced flie 
beautiful Italian air of '' Ah! Perdona !" after which she almost in- 
stantly changed it to the celebrated and so greatly admired Highland 
tune of *' Cogna na Sith,"* with such science and rapid execution, 
that it completely fascinated her hearers, and astonished Lady 
Catherine and Lady Honoria Belmont, — they could scarcely believe 
that a child (for Mary was nothing more) could have been possess- 
ed of such judgment, and the sentences of ^^ little darling," and 
*• sweet creature," very audibly escaped their lips, and penetrated 
the heart of the fond father and the gratified feelings of dear mamma, 
who was at that moment ready to devour her gipsy with kisses. 

" Ellen, my sweet love, Mr. Fothersgill tells me that you are ex- 
tremely happy in Scotch melodies; if so, you will exceedingly gra- 
tify me in the pleasure of hearing you," cried Lady Honoria^ address- 
ing for the first time, the lovely, unaspiring, youthful Ellen, whose 
countenance she had been some minutes attentively surveying, and 
fhe whispered in the ear of Lady Catherine, — '' What a lovely fece 
)ias Ellen Trelawney, and yet she bears no resemblance either to 
father or mother." 

"Will you, my Ellen, comply with the wishes of Lady Honoria,** 
pried Mr. Trelawney. 

And she instantly replied, with the most modest sweetness, — 

" With great pleasure, papa, because I know that her Ladyshq> 
will excuse all the defects of a bad voice, and a very moderate exe- 
cution, or she would not so kindly have condescended to ask nle. I 
$lo not profess to be either a proficient in playing or singing, and 
Mr. Fothersgill has greatly over-rated my very trifling abilities." 

^ Indeed Miss Ellen, I most humbly beg your pardon," utterod 
Fothprsgill, who now delighted in an opportunity of drawing the S 

V 

♦ " Cqcna na 3ith,»»— eignifying War or Peace. 
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attention of the company to the accompluihmenis of hb young and 
lovely favourite, '' but I have not done any such thing ; you certainly 
please me more in singing the ' Water Lily«' than any lady 1 know*'' 

The important manner in which Fothersgill uttered thist or whe« 
ther he glanced his uncommon little odd eyes towards Miss Mary 
(who was by no means a favourite) is uncertain, but it had very new 
excited the risibility of the whole company, not one excepted but 
£llen ; for Mary, unable to suppress her mirth, quitted her chair, and 
hastily lefl the room, to the no small amusement of her father, who 
exclaimed, — 

*' The ' Water Lily,' let us hear it, and judge whether FothengiD 
is a man of taste, as he is certainly one of discernment." 

No further solicitation was now necessary with one who had been 
taught invariably to despise affectation, and the lovely Ellen imrne* 
diately turned over the leaves of her music book, and played and 
8ung an air arranged to the following words : — 

THE WATER LILY. 

The Water Lily o'er the brook 
Gives its blossoms to the shade, 
But soon as touch'd, its snowy look 
Dies, and oil its blossoms fade. 

Love, like the Water Lily giowB 
In shades obscure it lives, 
Nor mocks the deeply blushing rose, 
The fragrance that it gives.* 

£llen Trelawney was possessed of one of those voices whose 
sweet vibrations yet steal upon the ear and linger on the heart, long 
after it has ceased ; and Lord W3mdham, never having heard it be- 
fore, was perfectly charmed, and expressed his warmest approbation 
of her sweet style ; and he exclaimed, — 

" Now then, Trelawney, deny the assertion if you can, — Mr. Fo- 
thersgill is confessedly a man of taste." 

" Thank you, my sweet love," cried Lady Honoria ; " but pray, 
dear £llen, where did you get these words ; — I am interested in the 
Bnquiry." 

* Written by the Authoress and presented to her Royal Hitmen the lata 
princess Charlotte at Olaremont 
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EBdnboke^ t^mbarrassed, and turned her eyes towards herbratker 
^aiyat^not knowing immediately how to reply to her Ladyship's 
^tttestion ; at length she timidly pronounced, — 

** They were the gift of ray brother Tanjore, your Ladyship.^ 
" Indeed," cried Lady Honori^, " then I must apply to your blo- 
tter Tanjore for further inforir.ation." 
^ And Tanjore immedia.tely answered,— 

•• And all the information I can give your Ladyship, I certanily 
will ; I was Ptlmding at a stall where cheap music is generally sold, 
andthc^ words of this song in particular caught and riveted my atten- 
tion ; I was about to purchase it, when the man at the stall assured 
me that it was an act of charity to take more than .one copy, as he 
sold them for a family in great distress. And, where do they Hve ? 
cried I ; * Sir,' answered he, ' I cannot exactly tell, but I will ask the 
young woman when she comes to-morrow mommg to bring me some 
more. You may be sure, my Ladf , that I went the ensuing mon- 
ing to the man's stall in order to make further enquiries after the dis- 
tressed family, for I cannot bear the thoughts of seeing any body in 
distress when I have the power of relieving them ; but to my asto* 
nishment, neither the man nor the stall was there. And this is all 
that I can inform your Ladyship of the history of the Water Lily.'* 

It is impossible to form an adequate idea at this precise moment of 
the feelings of a fond father, while his son Tanjore related this simple 
little tale, and the warmest plaudits burst from theMps of the whole com- 
pany, the more when Lady Honoria, exceedingly affected, exclaimed,— 
" And if you had known who had written the words of the Water 
Lily, my dear boy, you would have felt a yet stronger and warmer 
interest to learn the distresses of a family, which, I strongly suspect, 
to be some of the unhappy descendants of the unfortunate Madame 
de Valmont; — she is dead, she died in obscurity ; but her works,— 
her impressive works, will ever remain the most lasting monument 
of her praise. Tanjore, the words of this song were written by Ma- 
dame de Yalmont, I have a manuscript copy 'of these words now in 
my cabinet, written in the early period of her life, and though I have 
sought in vain to discover the abode of some part of her family, hith- 
erto my search has been unavailing ; I now depute you, my deai^boy, 
with the permission of your father, to make further researches if ]MM- 
sible to find out this distrest family. Dear sainted Madame de Yal- 
mont, never shall any of your name perish if Honoria can relieveyou." 
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*' The music is published i^ Bond Street, I perceive,'' cried 9V» 
Trelawney ; *' the music sellers, Messrs. Phillips and Mahew ; w» 
will enquire there, and perhaps they may be able to furnish us with 
some intelligence respecting the fiunily of the unfortunate author. 
Fothersgill, you and Tanjore shall go to-morrow morning, and maktt 
the necessary enquiries." 

'* IVith great pleasure, Sir," answered Fothersgill, ^ I will have 
the honour of attending Mr. Tanjore through his peregrinatioos. 
Humanity is the road which every man should willingly follow, and 
whether he is possessed or not possessed of the means is no reaaon- 
able excuse for his neglecting the first duty which hia religion, if te 
professes himself to be a Christian, teaches him ;— coaqMsaioQ to* 
wards the miseries of his fellow creatures." 



CHAPTER X. 

** Were you, ye &ir, but cautious whom ye trmt, 
'' Did you but know how seldom fools are just, 
'' So many of your sex would not in vain, 
** Of broken vows and faithless men complain." 

It was a late hour before the social and agreeable party, which 
had assembled in Berkeley Square, thought of returning to their re- 
spective homes ; Lord Wjmdbam having prevailed on Lady Hono- 
ria to join a select party to a family dinner at his residence in South 
Audley Street, the ensuing day, in which the whole of Mr. Trelaw- 
ney's family were included, and Lady Catherine and Mr. Chandoi» 
Queensbury, as the sister and brother-in-law of Jjady Honoria Bel* 
mont, were honoured with a most pressing and cordial invitatioo ; m 
rftort, the company of these charming and amiable personages wa* 
always considered an acquisition to society, for they not only did ho« 
nour to that exalted rank and station in which they were [^aced, but 
by the private virtues of their character and disposition, had invaria^ 
bly rendered themselves the brightest patterns of the age in which 
diey lived. 

Lady Cayenne Queensbury was the youngest daughter of the 
late Duke of Belmont, her sister lady Honoria being six yean her 
fleBkrt and Lady Frances, who had been at the time of Mr* Trtkww 
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nsfy^s marriage with Rosa on the eve of being united to a noblemao ^ 
of the most splendid rank and fashion, was the second daugfatery who 
lived but two years after this event took place, having died of a fb« 
pid decline, very recently afler the demise of the noble Duke her &• 
ther ; it is no wonder then, that the remaining sisters, the elder and 
the younger, became so fondly attached to • each other when tbey 
found in themselves the only female branches lefl of their illustnoiu 
family ; and the present Duke their only brother being wholly resi- 
dent in Scotland, with his lovely and amiable Jean, Lady Honoria 
was requested by the earnest entreaties of a fond and ever kind and 
a£fectionale brother to live at Belmont Lodge, which had ever been 
her paternal home, as long as she thought proper to consider it so; 
and of this most superb and magnificent mansion she had been mis- 
tress to the present period of the domestic calamity which had so un- 
expectedly befallen its illustrious Lord, in the death of his beloved 
and amiable Duchess, and which now occasioned the visit of Lady 
Catherine with her husband Mr. Queensbury to the metropolis from 
their seat in Devonshire, (where they continually resided,) to initi- 
gate the sorrows of her beloved sister, — nor did she visit her sisteif 
in vain ; cheered by her presence, and that of the amiable Queensbury, 
Lady Honoria grew cheerfully resigned to the dispensations of Al- 
mighty Providence, and sbe listened to all Lady Catherine had said, 
on the subject of their mutual loss, with a calm composure which 
no one who had witnessed the agonies of her distracting grief cOuld 
have 'imagined would so soon have subsided ; but the sight of her 
beloved sister, the well-known voice of her dear Catherine, for a few 
moments silenced all other emotions, but that of sisterly affection, in 
the bosom of Honoria, nor could she help smiling) whea sbe ex- 
claimed, — 

** Well really, Honoria, you could not have been more deeply al^ 
iected if you had lost poor Catherine, who is your own sister« tfaaa 
you now seem by the death of my brother's wife ; and now let me ask 
what is the use of it to the departed 1 — ^she is happy, ultimately hap- 
py ; and so is poor Frances who is gone before her; therefore vain 
are your tears, for we cannot recal her, and if we could, she would 
not thank us for it. — ^Who would exchange the full joys of an im- 
mortal existence for the fleeting, momentary, and unsubstantial plea- 
sures of an earthly one. Cease then, dear Honoria, to repine oi 
mcvmur atthe wilLi^fate ; and as to our dear brothers I knowliiia. 
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too well to think that he will sink under a blow which it is the com- 
mon lot of mortals to experience in a world like this ; he will rather 
think of the tender pledge she has left behind her, in her child, and 
study to preserve the fair fruit of so sweet and beauteous a l>lo8iom 
in our Mountain Jean." 

This conversation was not without its due weight on the mind of 
the amiable Lady Honoria, for she was well aware of the dispositioa 
of Lady Catherine, she knew that in early life she had always evinceA 
that strength and fortitude of mind so necessary in the heavy hour 
of calamity, when they themselves had visited the sons and daugh- 
ters of human misery, and had relieved the presrsure of ihany an achh 
ing heart. They had been call^ ttie twin hafbhigerd of peacer^ 
sister angels of comfdft,— ^for such had Lady Catherine and Lady 
Honoria been described ; wiCh healing on their wings, and conaoUiF 
tion on their lips, togethei: had they visited the oppressed and tlia 
imprisoned, the aMicted and the forsaken, not only with money anj( 
other necessaries, but with that soothing manner, that winning and 
iiigenuousness of feeling, that speaks tenfold comfort to the heart of 
mourning, though their unostentatious and retiring benevo]en<;e never 
would permit their names, nor the sum of their assistance to be mea-' 
tioned : — thus were the lovely sisters, Honoria and Catherine, in th^ 
early dawn of womanhood ; these were their passions, and such were 
their amiable propensities. And, oh, who would not envy their feel- 
ings ? vitiated indeed must be the taste of that votary of money or of 
pleasure, who would not. Of how many hours of truest luxury, of 
transport the most exquisite and lasting, do they deprive themselves, 
who heap up riches kept for the owners thereof to their hurt T or 
who waste their riches and their hours in empty pageantry and child- 
ish glitter, in pomps and routs, and ostentatious parties, where the 
soul asks itself if this be joy, and neglects that sweetest sweet below, 
bestowed by stretching forth the hand to the poor and the needy, ta 
the fainting and forlorn, by healing the broken-hearted, and speaking 
deUverance to the captive ; by once more lighting up gladness in the 
eye of despondence, and opening prospects of livelihood and comfort 
to the way- worn and benighted, by giving the breast of long afflicted 
and dejected worth to swell with the throb of ecstacy and gratitude too 
liig for utterance, and loading the lip of suffering innocence, with 
crowded broken accents of prayer and praise, and tfaankfiihese 

and joy. 
Ho. 6. 18 
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Lady lioaoria iiud laikfiU ut* iicr jourucy intu Scutlund to Lord 
Wyndtiain, ins a iirutcxt I'ur dccliuiiu; llII cugugcmouts of the visiting 
kind, but (lid Loidsiii^i wutiid ILsLtu to uo rcfusoli but smiled and ex- 
jcloimcdy a^i liu urubc lo du|>url, — 

'* Mrs. TroKiwnc-y, 1 hiy an eiiiljargo oii^ou, reinembertUOt tocomc 
(o Suutii Audloy Street without Lady Houoriu Belmont." 

'* Well, but il' lier Lud)>)lup should grow refractory," cried Mrs. 
^relawiiey, " wliui sihuU we do tlien ?" 

/^ Oh, lei^vo her to my uiauu^omout,'' uuowered Lady Catherine ; 
'* Iproimse your Lordship tliat tihe shall come ; for I will take ber 
hpiue with me to-nighi, and cilie will have no chance of escaping from 
me. To-morrow morning we will kejup her prisoner, till we surrender 
hff to your Lordsliip, in South Audloy Street" 

■ To whujh Lord Wyndbam repUed, — 

' ^ BravQ, Lady Catherine, — then I shall be secure of my prize, 
Ijhough not guarded, like the Hesperian fruit, with monsters, terrible 
^d wild, but by grace iuid beauty, which the power of enchantment 
renders doubly inviuciblo, becuuso there is uo sounding a retreat, with- 
out danger from her bewitching spells." 

And with this very galhuit speech Loid Wyndham took his depar- 
ture, leaving £^ impression behind liim of hi.s many very pleasing qua- 
lifications ^nd charmuig accomplishments, which would not be very 
easilyeradicated from the minds and tlio hearts ofhis numerous friends 
^d adniirera ;' and the youthful Alcxina was beginning very rapidly to 
advance in that state from which there was no possibility of retrealmg, 
or in, other ;ivords, she was deeply i^ love with Lord Wyndham, with- 
out being able to conceal it from the observation of almost eveiy be- 

" For f>hc iiatl learned to sigh, 
" But shft know not why ; 
'' " Ami the roaeaie Wusii, 

" Upon her. choek would 'flush, 
I "IncriuiBoixhaes." 

■ Nor was his Lordship a considerable length of time before ht du* 
dbfled to his friend Treinwney the nature of his sentiments fcHr hit 
Unrely daughter, with the most flattering >md splendid proposals, as an 
aoeompaniment to the offer ofhis hand and title, proposals which could 
not fiul of being* highly gmtifying to the feelings of a fond father, (bat 
theju.waakiMit noBiediaknly communicated to Miss TrelawneyO wte 
addressed his Lordship in the foUowv^cr manner, — 
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^ Tou cannot doubt, my [jorr), of tlu' srn«:ntinn whirh I at tlifs mo- 
ment experience, that any child uf mirio should !«• thoiitrht worrhf «f 
your inestimable heart, and that I do not Irel proud of t)Mi fkitlryiiig 
distinction which your Lordship han ]iaid to my Aloxiiin. Ah t'nr Mft 
relates to myself, it is utterly and montlly Impo.ssiblA, my l/fird, for m* 
to object to an alliance, not only o.vrry way hii;liiy advnirtn<;rmiJ^ to 
my daughter, but which the feelings of my own lif art f>o thormif^hlf 
approve ; but, will you forffivo mo, dt'ar V»'yTulhnm. !«y jjotnlins; oiiil4« 
you the necessity of a little longer delay on lan dfli'*nt4> and important 
a subject, not that I have the sliglitcst reason to sii|)p(iso thnfeyou mil 
an object of indifferenco to Alexino, on tho conirarvi I believe'' diat 
without being conscious of it, that her youthful heart is nowin your 
Lordship's possession ; but I am a^'are that if s»h*!> w»n* ti><>onftinue 
six months longer under the eye of her mother, i«he would derive frreni 
benefit, as she is yet so extremely yoimnj and inexperienced, tbongh 
not iminformcd, your Lordship cannot miptake my meaning!. The 
superintendence of a mother over her daughter, is nlmoet always ini 
dispensibly necessary, but never more so than when she is on thi 
veige of matrimony ; it is then that parental anxiety is blended with thil 
confidence of friendship, and the willing mnid is more than half fbtmi 
edto enter on those sacred duties to which she shall be called when vM 
fulfils the character of a wife and mother; let A lexina remain Wifil 
Mrs. Trelawney for six months, and at the expiretieii of that time, 
Wyndham, we will resign hor to your care." ■ ■' = 

Lord Wyndham looked embarrai^sod, he had no objection to the 
arrangement made by her fath(.»r, luing a most reasonable one, but 
he had a very great one to the lovely girl boing kept in ignorance of 
his firm and honourable attn«hment towards her ; in short, his Lord- 
ship was very desirous to know whether Miss Trelawney herself 
would accept of his proposal?', and of being received by her and her 
father in the character of an accepted lover, and solicited and obttdfi- 
ed the permission of Trelawney, to address her on the subject,' 
which his Lordship was not long in finding an op])orturiity, for dn> 
pretence of going into the music-room, to search for a particular bal- 
lad he had been purchasing only the day before for Mary, AIex:ina 
was stationed at her harp, and quite alone, and blushed a deep'tAlHl 
rosy red on his Lordship's entrance into the room.- ** Love^9'ilTj^' 
rant," was open on the music stand, and Lord 'Wyndham cwtUiMiy 
turning over the leaves, inquired thus, — r , ■ . ■ 
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** What IB your opinion of love. Miss Trelawnej ? is he a tyrant 
HUB the author here calls him ?" 

' *^ That, my Lord, is a question \Wiich it is utterly impossible for 
me to resolve, because I really cannot tell," cried Miss Trelawney, 
ffilhout once removing her eyes from the music stand. 
.If Lor4 Wyndham most respectfully caught the snowy hand which 
fCKiiad on her harp« and in a voice of the moat resistless sweetness, 
Axoktimed, — 

:>>.'^ And you will not allow me to tell you what I think of it, very 
probably 1** 

7a which Alezina replied, with great dignity of countenance and 
nwnner, — 

- ** In that, my Lord, I must be guided by the propriety of the cir- 
fiumstance, more than to a consideration cH my own wishes, and it ia 

II subject which I ought not to " 

'Whether bis Lordship pressed the fair hand he held a prisoner in 
Jm owut with rather more warmth than Miss Trelawney imagined 
WHS consistent with the rules of deUcacy, we cannot tell, but certain 
it ia, that she very quickly withdrew it from his Lordship : mean- 
Yfbiip^ he gently, and by degrees, unfolded the business of his eirand 
4iere« the conversation he had held with her father, and, like a man 
fif; honours in very few words revealed the state of his heart, which 
^aa accompanied with an offer of his hand, title, and splendid 
fortune. 

..On which a scene ensued which generally does ensue with two 
foifd hearts that are mutually blessed in an acknowledgment of 
^ach .other's regard, — ^it was transport on the part of Lord Wynd- 
ham, and joy, too great to be expressed, on the part of Alexina, when 
injkimid blushes, and, with eyes moistened with the tear of genuine 
aensibility, she revealed the secret of her love ; and roses, genuned 
ninth the morning dew^ looked not half so beautiful in the estimatioa 
9f Lord Wyndham, as the tear which rested on the cheek of Alexi- 
9a« as she timidly pronounced to her impassioned lover, — " I love 

ypui" 

:;:Np further explanation was necessary, except that when the six 
i|QM>ntl^' probation was at an end. Miss Trelawney promised that with 
p^ia and mamma's permission she would become Lady Wyndham, 
yfiad^ Y^aa not commnnicated to any part of the family but to Enunp, 
who, with tearful eyes and a palpitating heart, congratulated 
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cousin on the prospect of so much felicity witli the mmn of htr 
heart. 

Nay^ my dear, but they are prospects which are only yet in per^ 
spective," cried Alexina; ^I am to wait six months before I can lie 
married to his Lordship, and it is a great while ; — KMie don't know 
what may kappen in six monthsi does one, £iiuDa V^ 

'' One does not, indeed," cried Emma, with a fearful and iawa* 
luntary emotion ; ^ there was only a period of six months betwaeo 
the deaths of my poor mother and father, and there was only tke 
Stance :0f time in that of my grandfather Olarendalo and his 
wife." 

Alexina looked in the face of Emma, and thought, thouf^ ska did 
not choose to remark it, that she had never seen her complexion so 
traz^sparently fair, or her countenance more aiigehc, yet in the same 
instant she perceived, that the roundness of her fine polished limbs 
was decreasing in size, and that Emma was considerably thinner 
than she used to be ; and the idea that she was fidlinga aoorifica^ 
daily and houriy, to the unhappy passion whid^ was consuming her 
fair form, and letting the worm prey upon her damaak cheek, wrong 
the heart of the afi^tionate Alexina with the most insupportable an- 
guish, which was very near discharging itself in an agony of tean, 
had not the reflection that it would only add to Emma's deapondenej 
restrained them ; still, however, Alexina threw her aims round Ihe* 
now really slender waist of poor Emma, and exclaimed^— 

^^ Come, dear coz, Iwill act the part of Rosalind in Shake- 
speare's comedy of, ^ As you like it,' and say ' I pray thee, coz, dear 
coz, be merry.' Indeed, Emma, I wish I could instil some of my 
saucy spirits into your melancholy ones ; I don't think you would be 
much the worse for the change." 

" Nor I either," cried Emma ; " but pray, dear Alley, do not be 
so dbservant of my looks, for do you know that my uncle Trelawnejf 
only asked me yesterday if I did not feel well ; ' Why, Sir,' cried L 
* Because, my dear,' uttered he, *• you are so much paler than usuaLV 
Now the next person who will be inquiring about my looks will be 
WilUam, and " 

^* Tanjore," exclaimed Alexina, looking very expressively at Em- 
ma as she spoke ; ^ I dare say he is quite^ as solicitous about your 
looks as William, though he does not say so." 

'^Einma could not bear the subject, it was too nice a ch(M^> and it 
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oeptton, and even though it comes in a questionable shape, it if 
nevertheless every man's duty to expose it. If you will have tbe 
goodness, therefore, gentlemen, to favour me with your address, I 
will certainly do myself the honour of fowarding any information I 
may receive of the mysterious personage who represents herself tD 
be Madame de Yalmont." 

And Tanjore immediately presented his card, on which was wik- 
teii, '* The Right Honorable Lady Hon6ria Belmont, Belmont 
Lodge." And Mr. F. bowing most obsequiously, put it into lus desk, 
ivfaich stood at the upper end of his shop ; Tanjortf -selected some 
beautiful new and elegant compositions for his sistetsj after -^dnch 
liiey left Mr. P. 's Musical Repository, and' steered their course with 
a very rapid pace towards the neighbourhood of Berkeley Square; 
Mr. TVelawney^s carriage and Lady Honoria's had just drawn ij^ to 
the door, from which Lady Catherine andMr^ Queensbw^ onty 
slighted; 

•' Well, my dear Tanjore," cried her Ladyship, as she entered the 
diawing-room, *^ what news from Bond Street t — ^have you been able 
to gun any intelligence of the family of poor JMadame de Yalmontl" 

x.The conversation with Mr. P. was immediately related to bet 
Iiodysh^), who exclaimed,-^ 

>* Well, this is the most singular and extraordinary affair I ever 
yet heard of ; — what think you, Queensbury, of this beautfiil impos 
tor having the audacity to sign her name to the compositions of our 
dear lamented Madame de Yalmont i" 
"■ To which Mr. Queensbury gravely replied, — 

'* My dear, let us be cautious how we judge unfairiy of theactionv 
of our fellow-creatures. I admit that there is mystery attached to 
this afikir^ but we ought to suspend our judgment tiU we know the 
motive. This female, though certainly not Madame de . Yalmont 
heiself,' may be a descendant of the family of De Yalpaqnt, and there 
ill no doiibt . but she is authorized to dispose of her clompositionB. 
We must not take every one for an impostor or impostor's who only 
seem > so ; there may be some coincidence of circumstance so inter-' 
woven with their fate as to render the very appearance, which we are 
so apt to condemn, consistent only with their unfortunate situation; 
and in this case they are more the objects of kind commiseration 
thma of our censure or severity. 

** Oh^ surely, anrelyi" cried Mr. Trelawney, who had liateiiod ta 
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&e above generous warmth both of feeling and sentiment from the 
lips of Mr. Queensbury with the most rapturous applause ; ** time 
does wonders, and I have no doubt but time will reveal the mystery 
which is now suspended over the family of the unfortunate De YaU 
monts." 

At this moment Mrs. Trelawney entered, with her group of lovely 
females, three of which were her own daughters, and her lovely 
niece, all of whom, in compliment to Lady Honoria and Lady Ca- 
therine, were attired in the most elegant mourning, — though it ii-as not 
excessively deep, yet ii was such as to mark the highest testimony of 
respect to the memory of the amiable and lamented Duchess of Bel* 
mont, and was extremely gratifying to the feelings of her surviving 
relatives. Perhaps there never were dresses so admirably calculated 
to display the personal loveliness of these charming girls sogreadyt 
as the tasteful and elegant mourning in which they were on this day 
arrayed. The uncommon delicacy of Emma's complexion never 
appeared to such superior advantage ; and Ellen looked extremely 
beautiful ; nor was the youthful Mary without her charms, her little 
white plump neck being decorated with a present from dear mamma, 
which was a beautiful jet necklace and a heart, scented with the 
otto of roses, which Mary, who was passionately fond of dress, took 
no small pains to exhibit to all the company. 

*' I am sure Lord Wyndham will admire me to-day," cried she 
very softly to her sister Ellen. 

To which Ellen, laughing, answered, — 

** What a litde conceited creature you are, Mary. Do you sup- 
pose that his Lordship has nothing to do but mind such litde girle 
as you." 

** Well, but he likes litde girls for all that," cried Mary, ** for he 
oflen tells mamma what a pretty litde creature I am, when he thinks 
T don't hear him ; then you know he is going to be married to sisttf 
Alexina, and then I can make more free with him than I do now, for 
he will be my brother, and if one cannot make free with one's own 
relations, who ought we, Ellen ?" 

Mary now ran up to Miss Trelawney, and asked her if she would 

tie her sash a little tighter ; but Miss Trelawney had just beared 

the litde chit-chat conversation which had passed between her and 

Ellen, and exclaimed, very angrily, — 

^ Indeed I shall not do any such thing. Miss, — your sash is quite 
No. 7. 19 
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tight enough ; aad I beg that you will not repeat again what I just 
nowheared you say to Ellen — if you do, I shall tell papa of you, re» 
member that." 

This was a sufficient hint to Mary to be silent, though she was 
80 highly offended with her sister that she could not help again mut- 
tering as they were going down stairs to the carriage to EUen and 
Emqcia, who could scarce refrain from laughter, — 

" I wonder whether sistei* Alexina will be so cross when she is 
married ; I am sure if she is, I won't go near her, that's what I 
won% a disagreeable thing ; but see how I will serve her to-day 
when I am at Lord Wyndham's ; you shall see, Ellen and Emmai 
how I will teaze her then — you know she won't look cross before 
Lord Wyndham, because when people are cross they look so ugly.** 

" Oh, my love, you must not indulge in such ill-natured reflections 
on your sister," cried Emma, begimiing to suspect, for the first timet 
what Alexina had often remarked before, that Mary had aKNre of 
keen satire in her disposition than of genuine wit or humour, wfaich^ 
if not properly checked would render her a very unpleasant comptt- 
nion in a journey through life. 

Mr. Fothersgin, who w^ an uncommon &yourite of Lord Wjnd- 
ham's, had received a very pressing invitation from his Lordship 
to dine in South Audley Street ; Mrs. Pelham having been included 
in the general invitation given to Mr. Trelawney's family, which 
compliment she received with the most modest diffidence, because 
it is not usual for governesses in a private gentleman's, or even in a 
nobleman's family to receive such a flattering and distinguished 
mark of attention as to be invited to the table of their superiors, their 
employers bein^ also present ; — we observe that it is not a usual 
thing, but while we do this, we must also observe, that Mrs. Pelham 
was out of the common order of such personages, who sometimes 
assume a consequence to which they have but little claim, very often 
being wanting both in talent and education to befit them for the 
important duties of their situation ; they are indeed styled gover* 
nesses, and in consequence are very self-sufficient of their paltry 
claims to the task of instructing and giving a polish to the manners of 
youth ; but Mrs. Pelham was not one of these pretenders, she was 
a female who was both bom and educated a gentlewoman, and whose 
sphere in life had once been the means of introducing her into th^ 
most elegant and even exalted society, which she had seen and coii- 
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stantly witnessed, and therefore was well calculated to ^ve it tobiir 
pupils ; — that easy polished grace and unaffected good-breeding, to 
necessary for a perfect gentlewoman, and which no preceptress ever 
could impart unless she had been accustomed to the peculiar and 
distinguishing features of it herself. Mrs. Pelham was also an au- 
thoress of some celebrity, or her works had never been purchased 
by the booksellers ; if Mrs. Pelham had not written well, the gen* 
tlemen in the folio line would never have appUed to her a second time 
for the display of that talent which they afterwards affected to de- 
spise, because they could not obtain it at so cheap a price again ; al| 
this Mr. Trelawneyknew, and knowing this, he respected the talent 
of the too humble authoress, by transplanting her to a far happier and 
more' congenial soil, and where she might plant roses without being 
encompassed by the sharp thorns to goad and sting her like so many 
deadly scorpions : and, in addition to all these recommendations* 
Mrs. Pelham had yet the advantage of another, of a most superior 
kind, and that was the recommendation of such an exalted and amiA- 
ble personage as Lady Honoria Belmont. ' 

** I have no children," cried her Ladyship one day to her, with a 
fascinating smile, *^ but I have a friend who is possessed of a little 
rising generation, or in other words, she has a charming family, four 
lovely girls, three of whom are his daughters, and the fourth a niece 
of Mr. Trelawney's, to all of whom, my dear Pelham, you will be of 
the greatest service ; and I shall certainly do my best to place you as 
a preceptress in the family of Mr. Trelawney the very next time I pay 
a visit to Berkeley Street," which was accordingly done ; and for 
fiill five years Mrs. Pelham had continued the preceptress of the Miss 
Trelawneys, about the same distance of time that the quaint tutor 
had also become a stationaiy planet in the same hemisphere ; and 
as this was a circumstai^ce of which Lord Wyndham was by no 
means ignorant, he chose to invite these said personages most gra- 
ciously to his table, not more in compliment to their protectors, than 
one paid to their own private and exclusive merits. 

Would to heaven that such amiable propensities in persons of ex- 
alted rank and high birth were more generally followed ! how oft^i 
would the elegant mind whom they had brought forth from the bed of 
humble obscurity, be enriched by such a noble and generous display 
of exalted greatness of jcharacter and benevolence of soul ; how ofien 
could the full hearts swell with grateful and delicious rai7ture» and 
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one action of this praiseworthy and liberal kind would reflect more 
lustre on their names than whole volumes of flattery fed at the 
shrine of the voluptuous court of sycophants, soothsayers, courte- 
zans, and the gay votaries of pleasure : but, alas, the too oflen ne- 
glected sons and daughters of genius are not those who are invited to 
the overflowing banquet, or asked to the hall of plenty, by those who 
preside at the grand and stately board, where hospitahty never smiles 
to welcome the unfriended stranger, nor a guest received without a 
calculation being made of what interest is to be got by his society. 

At length the dinner party adjourned to the residence of Lord 
Wyndham, in South Audley Street ; Fothersgill having equipped him^ 
self in his new suit of mourning, the gift of his patron, and Mrs. Pel- 
ham had received a similar mark of hberality from Mrs. Trelawney, 
80 that when they all were completely assembled in the drawing- 
room of his Lordship, they had the appearance of one family, Lord 
Wyndham himself being attired in a splendid costume of mourning* 
His Lordship never appeared to greater advantage in the midst of this 
fair assembly of his friends ; and a most magnificent dinner was 
placed before them, in a rich service of the most costly silver ; no- 
thing could exceed the tasteful elegance of the entertainment ; and 
idien the ladies repaired to the drawing-room, which was most splen- 
didly lighted up, they were regaled with the most odoriferous per- 
fumes, from beautiful Indian vases, of the most exquisite workman- 
ship ; while arcades of blooming >aad choice exotics were arranged 
with the most finished elegance in omel^arts of the room ; adjoining 
to which was a concert-room, of the most superlative taste, and 
marked by the hand of the science of harmony ; and Lady Cathenne, 
expressing her warmest approbation of the taste of the accomplished 
piaster, smilingly exclaimed to Mrs. Trelawney, — 

*^ It is really barbarous for Lord Wyndham to continue a bache- 
lor, — why here is a kingdom for a little queen to reign in." 

To which Mrs. Trelawney archly replied, — 

<* Why I strongly suspect, that although a widower, his Lordslup 
will have no insurmountable objections to conquer, to induce him to 
enter the holy state again." 

And Lady Honoria immediately whispered in the ear of Lady 
Catherine, — 

^ Fix your eyes on a certain young lady in this room, and txy if 
yOU cannot guess who is the destined bride of Lord Wyndham.^ 
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Miss Trelawney, on perceiving that she had engaged their Lady- 
ships' attention, coloured deeply ; and Lady Cathenne« patting her 
cheek, smilingly exclaimed, — 

'^ My dear Miss Trelawney, how tiiat blush becomes you, mj 
love, — because it is the most distinguishing feature of native modes* 
ty, which is never the oflfspring of atfectation, — believe me, my dear 
girl, I shall very suicerely rejoice at an approaching event which has 
at present so sweet and promising an appearance for your future feli* 
city; for marriage without happiness, my dear young friend, though 
splendour rocks the cradle, is at best but gaudy slavery, and unsubstan- 
tial joy ; 'tis love only which should light the temple of hymen, and 
honour the sacred talisman which should protect its* faithful votaries*'' 

At this moment the gentlemen made their appearance, and the 
subject of matrimony was deferred till some more seasonable and 
appropriate opportunity. 



CHAPTER XI- 

** Farewell ! if ever fondest prayer 

" For others' weal avail'd on high, 
" Mine will not all be lost in air, 

" But waft thy name beyond the sky. 
"*T were vain to speak, to weep, to sigh :— 

''Oh, more than tears of blood can tell, 
"When wrung from guilt's expiring eye, 

" Are in that word — Carewdl ! farewell 1" 

LordBfrmi, 

A bright and transitory glow of pleasure lighted up the counte- 
nance of Miss Trelawney at the entrance of Lord Wyndham to that 
elegant and spacious apartment which she was very shortly to reign 
mistress o^ and being seated next to him, she softly complimented 
him on the exquisite taste he had displayed. 

♦* I assure you, my Lord," cried Alexina, blushing deeply, " I have 
received the highest gratification possible in listening to the warm 
eulogiums pronounced from the lips of Lady Honoria Belmont and: 
La4y Catherine Queensbury, on the tasteful and elegant varietf 
which these channing apartments exhibit, — and manuni^ too, dear 
"y^y^^HS is deli^ed with them." 
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** And does not my Alcxina feci any pleasure in contemplating 
the arrangements which were solely intended, by her faithful and de- 
voted Wy ndham, to give her satisfaction 1" uttered his Lordship, in a 
Toice so pecuharly delicate and tender, that Alexina immediately 
exclaimed, — 

** Now what would you have Alexina say, — unless she were posi- 
tively to tell you, that she prefers every thing you say, every thing 
you do, to all the world besides, and that in her eyes, you can do no- 
thing but what is praiseworthy." ■ ^ 

** And is this seriously your opinion, my angel ?" cried his Lori^' 
ship, fixing his eyes with the most impassioned gaze on her fiar 
expressive and interesting countenance. 

" Can your Lordship do me the injustice to doubt itt" answered 
Miss Trelawney. 

** No, my dearest girl," exclaimed his Lordship ; •* to doubt you 
were to doubt the existence of that chaste and delicate affection with 
which you so greatly honour me, and without which life would be 
without a charm." 

As the terms of intimate friendship and confidence with which 
Lord Wjnidham now lived vnth the family of the Trelawneys, were 
now sufficiently known to the fashionable world, and as his intended 
alliance with Miss Trelawney had already become a theme of public 
conversation ; the uncommon attentions which he paid to not only 
this young lady, but every branch of Mr. Trelawney 's connexions, 
were neither particularly noticed nor talked of, but certainly envied 
to an almost insupportable degree, by some of the modem match- 
makers, who imagined that their fashionable daughters, bred in the 
first school of the haut ton, had far higher claims to a coronet than a 
young green growing girl like Alexina Trelawney, who had hardly 
emerged from the confines of a nursery ; and they inuch marvelled 
what so finished and highly accomplished a man as Lord Wyndham 
could behold in such an unformed chit, to raise her to the distin- 
guished honour of his hand and fortune. 

•* It is most extraordinary," cried a celebrated Duchess', who had 
four daughters on her hands to dispose of to the highest bidder, and 
who was herself considerably past the age of fifly ; notwithstanding 
all the superior aid of the most effectual cosmetics, lately imported 
from Paris, the Duchess could not hide the honours of age, graj 
hairs and wrinkles, — there was no cosmetic could do this giand 
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achievement, though her Grace had served an apprenticeship to them 
all ; and the matter now was how to preserve gray hairs and wrin- 
kles from falling to the lot of her beautiful and accomplished daugh- 
ters before they should enter into that holy state called matrimony ; 
of these daughters, Lady Maria was the youngest, but delicacy to 
thb divine creature of all modem grace and fashion, forbids us to 
mention precisely how old Lady Maria wa» when her mother address- 
ed her on the subject of Lord Wyndham's marriage with the dau^ 
h»,4ef of Mr. Trelawney. " It is most extraordinary, my deart** 
npBpeated her Grace, while she combed the ears of a beautiful French 
9n^p-dog, who had been undergoing the operation of being bathed in 
' ' inilk of roses, for the renewal of his strength and beauty ; ** it is 
indeed mo^t singularly and peculiarly extraordinary, that a man of 
liord Wyndham's superior discernment and elegant accompliah- 
ments, should wisb to pair off to the temple of Hymen with such a 
turtle as that unformed, unpolished, tall maukin, the eldest daughter 
of Trelawney. I saw her last night at a party of his LordshipX 
and when they told me that she was the destined bride of Wyndhanit 
I could not positively credit the evidence of my senses, Lady Maria* 
* Oh, barbarous !' repeated I, ^ what, that great tall baby to wear the 
honours of Lady Wyndham ! — pray how long has she left her nur- 
sery! Poor thing, I dare say she does not know what to do with 
herself now that her wings are clipped.' 

'* ' Oh, your Grace,' replied my informant, ^ but she will soon know 
what to do with herself when she is Lady Wyndham. His Lordship's 
marriage will very shortly take place with Miss Alexina Trelawney, 
who, though certainly jio beauty, yet I am informed is the moat ao- 
complished young Isidy (your Grace's beautiful daughters excepted) 
of the present day.' 

** At which, Lady Maria, I was so horrified, that I believe I eXi- 
claimed,— ' 

*^ ^ Beauty ! why the girl is an absolute fright ; — she is tall enou^ 
for a dragoon, and so darkly complexioned, that I should think she 
was allied to some of the tawny breed.' " 

*' Well, and I should not in the least wonder at a circumstance of 
that kind»" answered the good-natured Lady Maria, who would not 
have dissented from her dear mamma for the world ; '* for you know / 
her father is an East Indian ; in short, they are altogether an exces-' 
sive odd family. You remember, mamma, the story of the MyM* 
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rious Marriage ! — Trelawney, you know, was the hero of - the (ate; 
— ^by a Will formerly made by his Father^ he was to have been 
married to the reputed daughter of Lord Fitzosborne, who, by a 
strange coincidence of circumstances, only proved to be the child of 
his Lordship's sister, that Lady Glenthorpe, you know, mamma, n'bo 
was so notorious at the gaming-table of our friend Lady Renegard; 
she is dead now, I believe, and the destined bride of Trelawney is 
now consigned to the arms of an old dotard, to whom she sold her- 
self for his large estates. Then, you know, our romantic heiD 
married his present wife, who was the daughter of a poor cuundj 
parson, of whom he was passionately enamoured, a low-bred ignontnt 
rustic, that nobody of any consequence would associate with ; and it is 
believed that Trelawney never had any parties at his house on that 
account, notwithstanding that he is so immensely rich. Did you 
ever see Mrs. Trelawney, mamma V* 

** Oh yes, I saw her once in South Audley Street," cried the 
Duchess, with an envious and malicious sneer, ** with her whole 
brood of chickens about her ; and the woman is tolerably handsome, 
and dresses well, — that is, much handsomer than any of her daugh- 
ters. There is a little niece, indeed, who was introduced as a Miss 
Bradbury, who has more pretensions to beauty by far than any of , 
the Trelawneys, a very fair girl, with lovely blue ejfes and light au- 
burn hair, a daughter of the wife's sister ; and she is knocked down, 
I hear, to the eldest son of Trelawney, whether she likes it or not ; 
but if I was the girl, I should tell them a very different story, — she 
has beauty enough to buy her a husband of greater consequence 
than either of the young Trelawneys." • ^ 

" And yet you see, mamma, her beauty had no power over the . 
heart of Lord Wyndham," cried Lady Maria ; " she could not pur- 
chase him with all her charms." 

" That is true," answered her Grace ; " there is no accounting 
for the bad taste of mankind in their choice of women ; sometimes 
they prefer a cook- wench to an accomplished, beautiful woman," 
oh ! they are a set of blind, insensible creatures ; and in love ^ 

" * Love's a tyrant !' mamma," cried Lady Maria ; and immedi- 
ately sitting down to her harp, warbled forth the words of this air 
in a style which completely fascinated her Grace, and for a whfld 
made" her forget the objects of her envy, in her contemplation of 
ttie sqperior charms and accomplishments of her own dauglit^y 
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mkom she didi Aot despair of yet bdioldiag widi m doenl tiMM(« 

<* Fled were all the graces, 
"< In their paintod i(M«." 

, Tet the Duchess still fed ob hope^ and though here it did notbap* 
pen to be the nurse of young desire, it amused her with its gay and 
flattering illusions, till she forgot to look at time, or remember that 
when once he took his flight he never would return again. 

Meanwhile, let us take one more peep in the df awing-room of 
Lord Wyndham, at the happy and agreeable party all assembled 
there, in which no cloud of envy reigned, to dim the bright beaming 
sun of happiness which shone among them ; for they had recount 
to every thing which could charm the evening hours away. There 
was music in perfection, and — 

^ Song and dance, and mirth and glee, 
** In one continued round of harmony.** 

Miss Trelawney exhibited her usual abilities. Ellen simg several 
Scotch melodies, among which was the celebrated Monody on tfie 
Death of Robert Bums, which, while it drew forth the most rapture 
ous applauses from Fothersgill and Lord Wyndham, greatly affected 
Xiady Honoria Belmont, and perhaps was ill selected on the present 
occasion ; — the beautiful allusion here made on the memory of the 
departed poet, and the tender sensibility with which almost every line 
overflows, excited the most powerful emotions in the heart of Lady 
JQonoria, and when Ellen concluded the last stanza of-^ 

** May the tomb of his urn 

** Caledonia adorn, 

<' And his much-loT'd remains rest secure ! 

*Well! ah, wellai^yP 

her Ladyship, wholly overpowered, burst into tears, which for some 
littie time threw a cloud over the pleasures of -the evening, which, 
however, again commenced with strains of a more lively descriptioni 
and little Mary performed wonders, both Mr. Queensbury and Lady 
Catherine declaring they had never beheld a child with sueh a die* 
|day of talent, and quick, lively intelligenee. 
JNo. 7. 20 
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~ I love to teaze and pose the little gipsy*'' cried L<»rd WjnidhMiM 
** and 70U riiall hear with what address she ¥rill answer all my ques- 
tions." 

Mary was now sitting very quiet heside her brother Tanjore, and 
Lord Wyndham exclaimed* — 

** Well, Miss Mary, what has been the nature of your studies tins 
morning with Mrs. Pelham ?" 

On which Mary archly replied, — 

^ Oh, my Lord, I have been studying the origin of love : I have 
found it all out by myself, though sister Alezina, nor Enmia, nor 
Mrs. Pelham, would not tell me what it was, — ^no, nor yet Mr. Fo- 
Aersgill, though papa told him to do it ; yet I found it out, and cid 
tell you all about it, if you please." 

Immoderate peals of laughter now ensued, in spite of every effi)ii 
to prevent it ; and his Lordship replied, — 

** Well, Miss Mary, I shall be very glad to be made a little wiser 
by your researches,— what is this love that you have so lately disco- 
vered the knowledge of?" 

** Translated it, my Lord, that is all," cried Mary; *^ and I hsfe 
got it all by heart ; it begins thus : — 

•the origin of lovr.' 

Bom in a Dream on a bank of blushing roses, nursed by Soli- 
tude, rocked by Beauty, attired by Vanity, flattered by Hope, fed by 
Desire, tormented by Jealousy,^ wounded by Suspicion, subdued by 
PoUy, deceived by Hypocrisy, ruined by Slander, deserted bj 
Friendship, and blown away by Poverty.' 

** There, my Lord, I will show you the original, and your L<Nrd- 
ihip will dien see whether I have not translated every word of it ac- 
cording to the author* Oh, what a beautiful butterfly it must be ! I 
wish papa would get me one, that I might keep it in a cage, to look 
at it whenever I hadamind." 

Peals of laughter again ensued^ and Lord Wyndham was so de- 
lil^ted with the little translator, that she was presented with a very 
•legaiit pseoent, the ensuing morning, when he went to pay. his ous- 
tomaiy visit in Berkeley Square. 

As the time rapidly advanced for the approaching departuro ai 
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LadjHonona Belmont for her joumej into Scothnd* tfie dieyretiion 
which hung on the spirits of the gentle Emma werj per c efK i bly In- 
creased, while, for some unaccountable cause or other, thoee ef 
Tanjore Trelawney's were exalted ; and it was not only te wfMtB 
of Emma that had undergone a change, it was marked by a most 
alarming one in her health ; her fair and lovely form, fresh as lbs 
roseat mom in blooming beauty, paled and sickened, like a drooping 
lily ; and one morning that Miss Trelawney was left alone with her 
mother, she gently hinted that she thought her lorely cousiii not 
only very unwell, " but indeed, dear mamma, Emma is very mihiip- 
py," cried Alexins, ^ and I never discovered it so much as shiee I 
have been her bedfellow ; she does not indeed complain, but oAmi 
do I hear sigh, and even weep, when she tiiinks that nobody per* 
ceives her." 



I ^ Merctful heavens, my dear child, you bodi shock and 
me," exclaimed Mrs. Trelawney, feeHng a sensation of the most 
indescribable agony assail her at tibe same moment, yet not willing 
that Alexina should see her emotion, or guess the cause : ** what is 
the matter with the sweet giri, I wonder ?— «he is indeed much palar 
and thinner than she used to be, but I will speak to Mr. Trelawney, 
and he wfll instantly have medical advice for our darling giri.'' 

Miss Trelawney shook her head, wlule she exclaimed, 

** And do you think that a doctor can give Emma any relief 
mamma?" 

** Why, my love, they are sometimes permitted to give relief, by 
the superior aid of Almighty Providence," answered Mrs. Trelaw- 
ney, snd sighed heavily. 

To which Alexina very artlessly replied, — 

M Ah, mamma, but I do not tlunk that it is in Ihe power of any 
physician to give Emma what she wants." 

Mi«. Trelawney now felt confounded, perplexed, and ama«ed» 
and for many moments remained quite silent, no longer doubting 
that Alexina had discovered, by some means or other, ihe secret of 
her cousin's heart, a conviction which was now painfully confirmedi 
by Alexina observing that Emma wanted peace of mind more than 
any medicine which could be given to her. 

^ It is not at all unlikely, my love," cried Mrs. Trelawney, ^ if shi 
is really so unhappy as you describe." t 

^Indeed^dear mamma, I would not deceive ormakeyouunhapp^ 
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about Emilia for the world," again replied Alezina ; ^ but the aiee- 
lion I have for my dear cousin* and the anxiety I feel for the state of 
her health, will not permit me any longer to conceal my sentimeiits 
fm. auch an alarming and distressing subject." 

Mrs. Trelawney now fixed her eyes expressively on those of hir 
daughter, and in tremulous accents exclaimed,-— 

*' Have you any suspicion, my dear, of the cause of Emma's ua- 
Jiappiiiess 1" 

Miss Trelawney, colouring deeply, paused for a momei^ after 
which she unhesitatingly pronounced^ — 

. ^ Yes, dear mamma, I think I am pretty certain of ihe cause of 
Emma's grief; it is a great pity that she ci^not love my brothir 
William half so well as she does " 

'* Hush, dearest Alexina ! hush, for heaven's sake ! my dearait 
^^Id ; consider where we are, here almost adjoining to your brother's 
dressing-room. Let not another sentence escape your Vps of the 
discovery you have made of that dear unhi^py child ; your brother 
would never survive the shock, — ^it would kill poor WiUinm, break 
your father's heart, and send your mother to her grave* Oh^^ Bauna ! 
JEJmma I darling oi my Rebecca, have I indeed fostered ym. fai mj 
fond heart, only to destroy the repose of a now wretched iaotker ?'' 

Mrs. Trelawney uttered all this with a degree of quickagitalioiit which 
gpreatly alarmed the fears of her affectionate child, who throilriDg her 
arms fondly around her, entreated her to compose her agitated'apirite. 

" Consider, dear mamma, you will only make things worse* instead 
f^f better," sofUy repeated Alexina ; <^ Emqia, if she sees yoa thus, 
and knows that she is the cause, will fret herself to death, and Wik 
liam will then be more likely to imagine something amisa, than if yoii 
do not seem to notice it Therefore pray, pray compose yourselfl" 

At this moment a gentle tap at the door announced ^ approach 
of a strange visiter, and a stranger it certainly was, in the person of 
Lord Wyndham. 

** Dear mamma, it is Lord Wyndham," cried Alexina; *^ pray, 
pray admit him; you know how happy he will be to say or do any 
Ihing in his power to console you." 

• f* Well, my love, do not keep his Lordship waiting," cried Mia- 
Trelawney ; ** I can indeed fuUy rely on his confidence and fiiendr 
Aip^ and will not hesitate to unburthen my heart to him pfi ib^ w^ 
^9^1 and Alexina immediately opened the door to him, 
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Agitation was too visible, both on the coimleiiaiices of the moiher 
and daughter, to escape his Lordship's penetFation. and he exclaim- 
ed, — 

** I know not how to apologize for my intrusion here« my dear 
Madam ; but as my friend Trelawney has actually left me to my 
meditations, and taken a walk with Tanjore, as far as BelmoBt 
Lodge, and Miss Bradbury and William engaged in conversalioBt I 
could not resist the opportunity of making some uiquiry afler you and 
Miss Trelawney ; but if I intrude, pray send me away again without 
further ceremony." 

** Indeed, but I do not mean to do any such thing," cried Mrsu 
Trelawney, forcing a smile ; *' for indeed* dear Wyndham, I at this 
moment require your advice— your assistance ; for I am mj miae- 
rable, and so is my Alexina." 

'' €rood heavens I my dearest Madam, are you serious t" uttered 
his Lordship, excessively shocked and surprised, for Mrs. Trelaw* 
ney had burst into tears ; and, taking the hand of Miss Trelawney* 
be entreated her to tell him the cause of her mother's uneasineai ; 
but Mnu Trelawney spared her affectionate girl the trial of her leel- 
ings oii so painful a subject, by placing an implicit confidence on his 
Lordship, and acquainting him with the whole of her fears respecting 
Tanjore and Emma ; and afler a painful and considerable paose, Ue 
Lmdiliip addressed her in the following words : — 

'* My dear Madam, wese I to tell you that I have not remarked 
the change in Miss Bradbury which occasions you so much anxiety, 
I should certainly be departing from sincerity ; but to any other ap- 
pearances, I really, from the extreme delicacy and propriety Mdnch 
invariably mark the conduct of the lovely Emma, have not been at 
liberty to form any conjecture of the kind, and it is assuredly a sub- 
ject of too delicate and nice a nature for any one (yourself and Mr. 
Trelawney alone excepted) to interfere in : all I can say is, that above 
all things I would not notice it to either of the parties, as that may 
only increase the danger, without tending to destroy its existence. 
There is, you know, a probability of a separation speedily taking 
place : it may perform wonders ; and in the mean time, I would cer- 
tainly suggest the propriety of Miss Bradbury being absent on the 
day of the departure of Lady Honoria for Scotland ;— cannot you 
contrive to take her down to Eenilworth a day or two before the pe- 
riod is fixed for her Ladyship to leave town ? The delicate stale of 
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her health will, you know, furnish a very sufficient pretext for your so 
doing to all parties, and silence all other conjectures on the sabject 
I really do not see any more preferable mode of a<{optixig on the 
present occasion." 

^ It is most excellent, my dear Lord," cried Mrs. Trelawnej, 
and I shall very willingly adopt it, provided that the dear girl hersdf 
has no objection ; in that case I could not have the heart to part widk 
her." 

** I will prevent any objection on that head," answered Lord Wynd- 
ham, 

•• As how, Wjmdham t" demanded Mrs. Trelawney. 

To which his Lordship replied, — 

'^ I tell you how we will arrange it. Clarendale and his charmiiig 
wife have given me the most pressing invitation to visit the Hermil- 
age ; — suppose that you permit your daughter to accompaiiy her 
cousin down ; after the departure we can return when you pleaM, 
leaving Miss Bradbury under the care of her aunt. What say youy 
dear madam ?— does this plan fully meet your concurrence, as I cer- 
tainly know it will that of Trelawney, when it shall be mentioiied 
to him in the manner that I will undertake to do, provided I have 
your permission ?" 

** Oh, my dear Lord, do what you please," cried Mn. Trelaw- 
ney ; ** I leave it all to your good sense and propriety, and I know 
not how to thank you suffioiently for the kind interest you take in 
our concerns. Alexina, return to the drawing-room, my love, widi 
Us Lordship ; our long absence may be remarked by your brother. 
Go, dear Wjrndham, and I will presently follow." 

" Dear mamma, you will then promise to compose yoursel^^ 
cried Alexina, taking the proffered hand of Lord Wyndham. 

" Yes, my dearest love, I am composed," cried Mrs. Trelaw- 
ney ; and in a few minutes afler she joined them in the drawing- 
room. 

Emma wa's then still in conversation with William, and on the 
entrance of his mother he exclaimed, — 

'' What a perverse girl our Emma is, mother ; she complains of 
a pain in hex side, and I cannot persuade her to take any thing to re- 
lieve her." 

** A pain in your side, my love," cried Mrs. Trelawney ; ** how 
long have you felt it ?" 
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^ Not long, dear aunt ; it does not give me much pain, onljr Wil- 
liam fancies so," answered Emma, trying to conceal it 

** My dearest girl, you are far from being well," cried Mrs. Tre* 
lawney, pouring some hartshorn drops into a glass of water ; ^ and 
to-morrow I must positively insist on your having some advica. 
You shall go to bed early to-night, and I will be your nurse." 

** Oh, it is nothing , I shall very soon be better," uttered she ; and, 
to the astonishment of all present, she burst into tears. 

William flew to her side, and supported her head on his sboulder, 
while her countenance changed alternately to an almost ashy paleness. 

^ Merciful heaven ! my dear girl is dying," uttered Mrs. TreJaw- 
ney, in the most terrified accents ; *' fly, run, — oh, run, Wyndbam, 
for assistance,"^while Alexina, almost as frightened as her mother, 
assisted her brother to raise hes to die sofa ; but Emma had gradu- 
ally fiiinted away in the arms of the distracted William, and in one 
moment the whole house was a complete scene of constematioii. 

Lord Wyndham having sent for medical assistance on the veiy 
instant, Doctor Starmer soon arrived, and the moment that he be- 
held his patient, he pronounced that there was not the slightest danger. 

*' Although appearances are so very alarming, I assure you, my 
.dear Madam," cried he, '* that Miss Bradbury will speedily recover : 
in the mean time, let her be conveyed to bed immediately, and do 
not disturb her afler the medicine I am going to give her. Beliere 
me that the agitation she sees you are all suflering will do her more 
harm flian you can imagine." 

But Mrs. Trelawney was in a state of terror, to which no descrip- 
tion can do justice, and Emma was immediately removed to her 
chamber. Lord Wyndham and Doctor Starmer attempting to pacify 
and sooth the fears of her aunt as much as possible. 

** Dearest Madam, why will you not be persuaded to listen to Dr» 
Starmer ? He assures you there is nothing serious to be apprehend^ 
ed from the indisposition of Miss Bradbury, and I am of the same 
opinion myself. The pain in her side produced a sort of hysteric 
affection, and it is nothing more," cried his Lordship. 

And this was certainly the case, added to some internal ustrugglesy 
irhich this lovely and amiable creature had been making for some 
time past, in order to subdue the weakness of a passion which she 
considered entirely hopeless, and the resolution she had solemnly, 
taken conscientioosly to perform her duty towards her kind and tender 
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rekUiyeSf in their wish of seeing her united to her cousin, ha^ alto- 
gether preyed on her constitution, which, like her mother's, was ex- 
tremely delicate ; and, as the time rapidly drew near for the departure 
of Tanjore, her spirits sunk under the painful conflict ; her feetings 
were sustained, dreading the hour of parting with an object 00 ten- 
derly and fatally beloved, and from whom she had never till now 
been separated ; then there were other reflections which torment- 
ed, and even haunted the mind of the gentle Emma, and which) of 
all other circumstances, puts woman's sensibility to the hardest trial 
of philosophy, — she feared a rival, in the lovely Jean Belmont, ia 
the heart of the volatile Tanjore, and perhaps this last feeling was the 
most insupportable, for what woman ever yet could bear a rival in 
the heart of the man she loves ? — Answer us that, ye firmest stoics, 
ye grave philosophers, sage and wise, what magic charm can bud 
the chain of love again together, when once it is broken ? It is a 
mortal stab to woman's heart ; and if she does not sink under te 
Mow, she eternally remembers the hand that so crueUy gave it. 

Though Mrs. Trelawney's fears had a little subsided^ on the le- 
peated and consolatory assurances given her both by Doctor Star^ 
mer and Lord W3mdham, yet no persucusions could induce her to quit 
ihe chamber of her beloved niece ; and although Mrs. Pelham and 
Alexina were already stationed at the bed-side of £nmia, who had 
ftllen into a gentle sleep, yet she declared that she would not leave 
her the whole of the night, fearful of her having a relapse ; and as Alexinai 
knew that her mother would persist in this resolution, she detemined 
not to retire to her own chamber, but lay down on Mary's little bed^ 
which was only in the adjoining apartment, in case that her services 
might be required. In short, so aflfectionate was the disposition of 
all these amiable girls, that they Would all have sit up to watch by 
the bed-side of their dear Emma, if their mother had permitted them : 
for Emma was equally dear to them as one of their own sisters, and 
little Mary wept most bitterly when she heard that she had been 
taken Ul. 

" No, my loves, you are very^ kind," cried Mrs. Trelawney, ** but 
you cannot do poor Emma any good, and you will only eadaoger 
your own health by staying out of your beds ; therefore, m|{:deaia^ I 
must insist upon your retiring at your usual hour, and as I have^-goC 
Mrs. Pelham with me, I shall not be in the least alarmed.^ 

** But I would try to keep my eyes open, dear mamma,'' cried Masf» 
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*^ No, my darling, I will not hear of such a thhig,^' answMed Mrs* 
Trelawney; and Mary and Ellen, both affectionately kisang their 
mother, retired immediately, at her request. 

** Ellen, don't you go to sleep,-" cried Mary, *« because, if poor 
£mma should grow worse, how unfeeling it would be if either of ut 
was to be found fast asleep." 

And the dear little creature, clasping her hands together, after she 
had undressed herself, knelt by the bed-side, and fervedtly pray- 
ed for the restoration of health to her beloved cousin : and there if 
no doubt but the prayer of the pious little angel was heard, and ao^ 
cepted, as the purest incense which could be offered up to the hei^ 
venly Father of all Mercies. 

And ever sacred be this precious link of family afTection I tiM 
offspring of holy Nature, more sweet than the balmy breath of open- 
ing roses ! — hail to its soft and gentle inspiration ! 

Emma slept soundly for more than two hours ; and when Jb6 
awoke, but a confused remembrance of what had passed occurred to 
her recollection : she knew that she had been excessively iD, and 
that she beheld them all eagerly flying to her assistance, without the 
power of being able to articulate a syllable to console them ; but 
she now felt herself so considerably relieved, and her spirits so 
calm and tranquillized, that the first sentence she pronounced* when 
she perceived her aunt hanging fondly over her, was, — 

" I am quite well, and quite happy — ^yes, dear aunt, I feel quite 
happy, — for I have seen my mother ; and she looked like an angel, 
and she told me that I should soon be better, and so I am : there ia 
nothing the matter with me now, indeed, aunt, — I am quite well, only 
I am afraid I have given you all a great deal of trouble ; and you, 

aunt, have been weeping,— oh, do not weep forme ^you wOuU 

not weep, aunt, if you felt what I do now.^ 

•« And how does my Emma feel t" cried Mrs. Trelawney, more 
alarmed than ever, at a bright vermillion colour which flushed th^, 
cheek of Emma, which reminded her too strongly of the last illness 
of her dear Rebecca — ^** Do you feel no pain, my dearest chiU V' 

«• None in the world, my dearest aunt," uttered she, " only that 

xny head is a little giddy, that is all ; but then my heart is easy . 

I had snch a pain in my heart before I was taken ill ; but now it it 
gone, gone for ever ! " 

And Mrs. Trelawney was gone too-Hshe beckoned Mr8.*PeIham 

No. 7. 21 
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to remain by the side of Emma, and ran, or rather flew, into the* 
adjoining apartment, to her daughter Alexina, exclaiming, — 

" Emma is worse ! I am sure she is much worse ! — ^I do not 
think that she is perfectly in her senses ; her cheeks are flushed with 
a hectic fever. Go, my dear child, and call your father and Lord 
Wyndham ; they are both sitting up with Doctor Starmer, in tin 
drawing-room ; I would not permit them to leave the house. Hasten 
then, dear girl ; throw this mantle about you, and lose not a moment" 

The gentlemen were not long in obeying the summons, and Doc- 
tor Starmer immediately went to the bed-side of his fair patient* 
whom he instantly pronounced to be out of all danger, but positively 
prohibited any one going near her, to hold any conversation withhet' 
or disturb her. 

*' In a few minutes she will drop off to sleep again," said the Doc- 
tor, '* and that alone is sufficient to restore her. The flush of ccJour 
you perceive is entirely owing to her former irritation, and is merely 
occasioned by the efiect of the medicine ; her head is, of course, 
weak from the excess of debility, but rest will do wonders. Close th^ 
curtains gently, and let every thing be as quiet as possible." 

The order was immediately obeyed. Emma took a little barley 
water from the hands of Mrs. Pelham, but was soon overpowered 
by drowsiness ; and the utmost precaution was taken not to disturb 
her, all retiring from the chamber except Mrs. Pelham and a female 
attendant. 

. •* We will now take some cofiee below stairs," cried Mr* Trelaw- 
ney, '' as it is now nearly four o'clock, afler which, I must insist, 
Rosa, that you endeavour to take some repose. Emma is by no 
means so alarmingly ill as your fears suggest, but if you go on in 
this manner, you will very shortly not only make yourself ill, but all 
of us about you, and then I thi^k the worthy Doctor will have 
enough upon his hands. Where is William and Tanjore ? Dear 
Wjmdham, go and speak to them, I implore you : tell them that 
Bmma is quite out of danger, and that their mother is determined to 
frighk^n us all to death. It is really absurd of you, my love," con- 
tinued Mr. Trelawney, gently forcing her into a chair beside him; 
«• you have exhausted your spirits, and alarmed yourself with use- 
less and vain imaginary apprehensions. Come, come, be cheeifuli 
my dealest, here is Doctor Starmer quite angry with you — are nofr 
you, Doctor ?" 
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Mrs. Trelawney now endeavoured to compose herself, on agiin 
receiving a solemn assurance from Dr. Starmer that £iniiia*s diaoiv 
der was merely of a trifling nature, and that in a few days, with a 
little restorative medicine, she would be brought about again. 

But Trelawney was really displeased, for the first time in his life, 
with his beloved Rosa. She could not have been more serioutlj 
alarmed if the safety of one of her own children had been in danger ; 
yet^ as he contemplated the traces of excessive agitation yet viaible 
on her lovely countenance, he yet again made the most tender allow- 
ances for the feelings of one of the most susceptible and affectioiiate 
hearts that ever beat in the bosom of lovely woman ; nor wer^ thoM 
moments of the dying Rebecca yet faded in Trelawney's rdcoflectioii* 
when she consigned this precious charge, her only child, to a i iateHs 
fostering care ; and he reflected how fondly these sisteis had been 
united in affection together, and consequently how dear this chfld 
must be to the heart of his poor Rosa ; — and when it is considered 
that Trelawney was himself the first of mankind in every gentle« 
in every good and kind propensity that renders man dear or engag* 
ing to the heart of woman, it is no wonder that he was ready to find 
excuses for her he adored, and that he should presently smile on her 
with the most tender complacency, while he exclaimed, — 

** Well, dearest, are you now more calm and tranquil ; and will 
you listen to Dr. Starmer, though you would not listen to your 
husband ?" 

*' Come, I must not suffer you to be too severe on Mrs. Trelaw- 
ney," cried the Doctor, perceiving that her spirits were dreadfully 
depressed ; *' I will own that appearances were sufficient to alarm 
those who are unacquainted with the effects of the nervous system.** 
Meanwhile, Lord Wyndham had gone in search of the brothertt 
and found them sitting in their little study, with the amazed tutor be- 
tween them. He had talked philosophy to them in vain, but his 
pupils had found out the book of nature, one page of which had 
efl^ced whole volumes of Plato, Socrates, Cicero, or Demosthenes 
from their recollection ; and at the entitmce of Lord Wyndham, 
William was weeping bitterly, Tanjore doing all he could to console 
him, and Fothersgill twirling his thumbs about with a sort of gravity 
which had become habitual to him, every now and then exclaim- 
ing,— 
. ^* Gentlemen, I stand amazed at your exceeding weakness ! If 
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it be the will of Providence that this lovely flower should be nipped 
in its bloom, it is not all the tears that Niobe shed can prevent it" 

" Oh,' talk not thus, Fothersgill," cried William, " or you willdrire 
me frantic ; — talk not of the death of my Emma, for if Emma dies, 
then too surely one grave will bury us both. Ttmjore, you say noth- 
ing, — you do not say one word to comfort your poor heart-brokfio 
brother !" 

But poor Tanjore could say but little, while his own heart bled 
almost at every pore. When he had returned with his father from 
Lady Honoria Belmont's, and was first informed of Emma's illnesa, 
his heart sunk within him, and his whole frame was seized with a 
trepidation he could ill conceal ; yet not one sentence escaped 
lips expressive of the concern he felt at such a circumstance, 
while his soul was wrung with agony at the fate of her on whom his 
heart hung with dotage, he preserved the most impenetrable silence, 
lior, till he retired to his own chamber, did he unburthen his feeliogli 
by shedding torrents of tears. 

For many days had he silently watched the changes of her lovely 
form, and when her plaintive voice sounded on his ear, it vibrated on 
his, heart like the solenm peal which rings the knell of expiring saints. 
When thus called upon by his brother, however, he could no longer 
appear insensible to the general grief which pervaded the whole fa-r 
mily ; and he attempted to give something like consolation to Wil- 
liam, as he mournfully exclaimed, — 

^* I would not intrude my griefs on yours, William, which would 
avail nothing to you or the dear suflerer ; still I do not think that 
my cousin is so ill as my mother's fears represent ; I heard Pr. 
Starmer declare to my father that she was not ; and surely hope 
^ould be encouraged, and not depressed, by a declaration from (^ 
gentleman of such eminent professional skill as Dr. Starmer." 

" Indeed, dear Tanjore, did you hear Dr. Starmer say so?" cried 
William, almost transported by the intelligence. 

*Vl positively did, not three hours ago," answered Tanjore ; and 
at this moment Lord Wjmdham appeared, and confirmed the infor- 
mation already received. 

** It is, therefore, not only ridiculous, but excessively wrong 
to cherish these fears," cried Lord W3mdham ; <* for Miss Brad- 
bury is not in danger, and never has been. Why then, my good ti* 
lows, should you thus indulge in gloomy e^prehensions^ Cooie» 
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let US all proceed to the drawing-room together ;" and his LordshifH 
taking the arm of William, marched off with him, leaving Tanjore 
and Fothersgill to follow when they pleased ; and at their departure, 
Tanjore, with a heavy sigh, exclaimed, — 

" Oh, Fothersgill, would that you and I were now exploring the 
Grampian Hills, for then should I be relieved of this intolerable, 
heart-throbbing anxiety." 

" Why, to be sure, Mr. Tanjore," answered Fothersgill, ** tlie 
Grampian Hills are doubtless Tery worthy of observation, and are 
exceeding fine and \ofiy mountains ; but on such a night, or rtther 
morning, as this, the prospect would not be very inviting, as I should 
imagine that at this inclement season of the year they are generellj 
clad in their snowy garments." 

** So much the better," cried Tanjore ; <* and would at this moment 
that I were on the very top of them, or, buried in their icy bosom, 
should never awake again to a sense of human wretcbedneM or 
wo." 

Fothersgill looked at the fine dark and intelligent eye« of Ui 
young favourite, and perceived that this speech was not directed by 
one of his usual extravagant or wild random flights, but that it had 
proceeded spontaneously from his heart, for his eyes were moistened 
by the tears of sensibility, and fell trickling down his cheek before he 
was aware of it, and he hastily brushed them away ; but they hid 
penetrated to the heart of his tutor, who saw in thera something 
more than the mere ^* trappings or the suits of wo," and he ex- 
claimed, — 

" My dear Mr. Tanjore, I stand not only amazed, but I am deeiily 
grieved to discover in you a " 

" Discover whati" cried Tanjore, interrupting him with a tolera- 
ble smart slap on the shoulder, and affecting his usual flight of spi- 
rits : " What has your sagacity been able to discover, friend Fothers- 
gill ?" 

*< I was going to observe, Mr. Taoyore, that I was inexpressibly 
grieved to discover in you a source of affliction hitherto unknown. 
That is all, Mr. Tanjore, that I was going to say ; and I hope it 
occasions no offence ; you know I would not say any thing to offend 
you for the world. Now, as to the health of Miss Emma Brad- 
bury " 

Tanjore immediately started from his chair — 
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^ Hush, for heaven's sake ! — breathe not a sentence about Em- 
ma mention her not, I implore you, Fothersgill. There is a 

chord in the heart of every man, which, when touched, even though 
by friendship, will not bear the vibration ; and that chord will break 
in my heart, if you touch it ever so lightly. Now, FothersgiU, do 
you understand me ?" 

Fothersgill remained for many minutes gazing at his pupil, like 
one who had been struck speechless ; and a new light now flush- 
ed at once across his no longer bewildered imagination. The fatal 
truth was now revealed, and the whole cause of Miss Bradbury's 
sudden indisposition accounted for, as well as the secret source of 
auction in his pupil. 

Here was a catastrophe which he little expected ever would have 
taken place in the destiny of so faultless and amiable a family ; and 
yet there was no real fault to be attached to any of the party. But 
what a misfortune ! It was even worse than the story of Isabella m 
the Fatal Marriage ! Here were two brothers both in love with ooe 
^Mnale, and that female already destined for the wife g[ the elder, 
while her heart had insensibly pelded to the younger. 

*^ What a prodigious calamity !" thought he ; and heartily did the 
^quaint tutor curse little Cupid, who had shot his quiver firom his bow 
at random, without considering that there was but one YenuB to re- 
ward two Adonises. 

*' Fothersgill, what art thou meditating on ?" at length cried 
Tanjore. 

" Meditating, Mr. Tanjore !" cried Fothersgill, — " ah, my dear 
young sir, I was just at that moment meditating on the words of the 
immortal bard, when he so truly says, — 

'* Ah me ! for aught that I could ever read, 

*' Could ever hear in tale or history, 

" "Kie course of true love never did run smooth :"— 

and they immediately proceeded together to the drawing-roonv 
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CHAPTER X. 



" Pye seen the rose forsake thy cheeky 

" And those dear lips turn pale ; 
*^ Pve heard the si^h when thou wouldst sp^k, 

" Thou lily of the rale : 
" Yet ever on thy face would play 

** A beam of hope, a smile 
" That trembled like a moonlight ray 

" Upon a ruin'd pile." 



Mr *. 



^^ three successive days, the lovely Emma was not only confin- 
ed to her chamber, but the progress of her recovery was by no meana 
ao rapid as the sanguine expectations of Dr. Starmer had been led 
to suppose, from the slight attack which she had received, the pain in 
her side still continuing at intervals to awaken the apprehensions even 
of this most skilful physician, that the ultimate cause of her disorder 
was not yet effectually removed ; and he immediately suggested to 
Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney, when he was lefl alone with them, the ne^^ 
cessity, as well as the propriety, of change of air for Miss Bradbuiyf 
and that as soon as she was able to leave her chamber. 

'* She is doing very well," cried the worthy Doctor ; ** I do noi 
recommend this because there is any change for the worse ; but she 
will do better when she inhales the fresh and bracing air of the coun-* 
try, which will, with time and gentle exercise, effectually restore the 
sweet girl to her former constitution. There is a great depreMioQ 
which still hangs on her spirits, and it is a sort of malady which can- 
not be removed by hurrying her to amusements^ or creating any noise 
or bustle around her ; it will only yield to calm and sequestered 
scenes of retirement ; and her mind must by no means be exposed to 
Agitation, for be it ever so slight she is too weak to bear it." 

This hint was sufficient, both ta Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney $ and 
^'o' watchful were they now over this precious charge, that they would 
i^ot suffer any one of the family to approach her without first obtain* 
^'^^ permission from them, except Miss Trelawney and Mrs. Pelhamy 
^^lio constantly sat in her chamber : even William was forbid to hold 
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any long conversation with her, and Tanjore was not suffered to see 
her at all, the cause of which was too well known to him either to 
wish or expect it, and though he was unceasing in his inquiries after 
Emma's health, yet he never once was heard to express a wish to 
see her. 

To little Mary all this appeared an enigma, she wanted much to 
find out ; and being one morning left alone with her brother Tanjoret 
she innocently exclaimed, — 

" Do you know, we have all been this morning to see poor Emma* 
Mamma let us all go in and kiss her, and ask her how she did ; and 
she said she was a great deal better ; but she don't look so, for all 
that Oh, she is so white, brother Tanjore, — as white as a lily, and 
so you will say when you see her ; but I forgot that you have never 
«een her ; — it is very strange, brother Tanjore, that we have all been 
to see poor Emma but you ! Ah ! how unkind, I thoiight you foved 
her better.** 

" Mary, I wish you would not talk to me, my dear girl," cried 
Tanjore, at this moment hardly able to restrain from shed^g 
tears. 

** Don't you like me to talk to you about Emma ." cried Maij. 

•• I caimot bear to be talked to about any thing just now," answer- 
ed Tanjore, putting his hand to his head ; *' I have got sach an in- 
tolerable head^ache." 

On which Mary very speedily made her exit, pondering in h^r 
own imagination what the reason could be that her brother Tanjore 
could neither bear to see her cousin Emma, nor yet hear her name 
mentioned. 

** Ah, I suppose that Emma has done something to offend him," 
thought Mary : ** but then it is very wrong of brother Tanjore to be 
so angry with her when she is so ill, and so I would have told himi 
if his head had not ached so badly." 

Happy age ! blissful state of youthful innocence ! when no thod^t, 
tit^Uowed and impure, can intrude, or ever find entrance, to cor*' 
rode^ corrupt, or sorrow thy spotless heart ; but how fleeting are itt 
days, how short and transitory is the period appointed for thy lovelj 
season of uninterrupted happiness ! Alas ! how swiftly does eack 
winged moment fly of thy peaceful serenity ! A few more suinintf 
suns Uossom o'er thy head, and all thy infant joys are ended : tfaj 
yeang heart expands with maturity ; thy youthful bosom glows with 
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passion, and beats with a thousand different sensations of nameless 
variety ; thy cares begin, — perhaps in love thou art first doomed to 
sustain a disappointment ; and if not there, in some other form it as- 
sails thee — perhaps by death some tender chord is broken, and thy 
heart convulsed with pangs unutterable. At all events, sweet infan- 
cy, thy lovely season blooms no longer, and all thy harmless days 
of innocence and mirth succeed to give place to the offsprings of ma- 
turity, experience, and age. 

At the departure of little Mary, poor Tanjore, unseen, unhcardv 
(as he then imagined that he was,) jdelded to the indulgence of 
those feelings he had hitherto found it so difficult to restrain, and 
leaning his arm pensively on the table, he mournfully exclaimed, — 

*^ Oh, £mma 1 beloved Emma I and am I then accused, and 
even by infantine innocence, of indifference and negligence towards 
thee ! Am I then compelled to fly from thy adored presence, only 
to conceal the pangs by which my heart is torn 1 Oh, how gladly would 
I pour out every drop of blood in these beating veins, to ease one 
moment of anguish or of sorrow to thee ! Yes, Emma, unconscious 
as thou art of all the sufferings I am enduring for thy sake, there is 
no bosom bums with such devoted zeal towards thee as mine ; and 
yet» sweet maid, we part, perhaps for ever !-— and if not for ever, 
there is a barrier between thy love and mine, eternal, vast as the 
great billows of the boundless ocean, high as the mountain of Atlas, 
which, were I once to wage war with, might plunge us both into 
desolationi unequalled misery, and repentance. Therefore I go, Emma* 
to save myself and thee !-~-better to part, ten thousand times, than' 
bring a ruin on thy head, to wound the heart of a loved brother, and 
disappoint the hopes of fond parents, in the fancied dreams of hap- 
piness they have long projected for thee and William. — Yes, we will 
part^andmay all good angels visit thee with calm repose; while I 
akme, in foreign climes, shall breath out one fervent and unceasing 
pmyer for thy future happiness, which I have considered far dearer 
than my own." 

M this moment Tanjore raised his eyes, and rested them on a 
6gqie who had softly approached the .table where he was sitting, and 
who must have been some moments in the apartment before he was 
aware of it, and that was his mother. 

They both looked at each other with an emotion which ooald not 

\m supprdfised, and both preserved a raoumfhl silence, ivfaich ib&y 
No. 8. 22 
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seemed unwilling to break through. At length Mrs. Trekwney 

exclaimed, — 

'* My dear boy, I did not mean to intrude upon your fHivacj. I 
thought you had not been alone, for I heard your voice before I cane 
into the room." 

'* A mother never can intrude on the presence of her child,'' cried 
Tanjore, hastily rising, and giving her a chair close beside lum; 
" and, least of all, my mother, — she is always welcome to her TaBr 
jore ;" and he took Mrs. Trelawney's hand, and affectionately pceM- 
ed it to his lips, which soon brought the tears in that fond roothAr'i 
eyes, and she faulteringly replied^ — 

*' I am soon going to lose you, my Tanjore. We have never 
yet been separated, and your absence will affect me greatly. I shiD 
miss you much, though it is only for a short period." 

^ But that will be nothing, mother, to when I shall go abroad. I shell 
be absent much longer then, and I would that the period was alreedy 
fixed by my father for my departure from my native land. Eveiy 
day«every hour that I have now to stay in England is irksome, and only 
increases my anxiety, my impatience to be gone," cried Tanjorei 
sighing heavily. 

** Good heavens ! my dear child, and are you then already weaiy 
of our society ?" replied Mrs. Trelawney, not willing to understand 
the nature of his present feelings, and more shocked than ever to 
find that his unhappy attachment for his cousin was gaining more Wh 
c^ndency over him than she imagined. ^ Are the scenes <^ his 
peaceful home an object of regret and even discontent to my Tanjore, 
that he so ardently wishes to lose sight of them ? Is your fother, a 
your mother no longer thought worthy of being the dearest fiiendt 
and companions of your heart? — do we act so unkindly by our Tan- 
jore, that he is ready to fly from our presence, and shun our society! 
Are his sisters no longer dear to him, his affectionate sisters^ in 
whom he once delighted ? and is his only brother no more conei- 
dered an object fit to share in his confidence ? Tell me, my loved 
boy, the cause of this sudden change ? — from whence spring ^ese 
new, and, to me, afilicting and extraordinary emotions ?•— why hafe 
you taken a distaste to all your former pleasures ? Confide bi yoor 
mother, and fear not that she will betray you ? 

Here was a situation for pocn: Tanjore, in the presence of Uie Daly 
being <m earth that he most respected and revered, and, next to 
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Emma, that be most adored — ^his mother, — the tender mother who 
had given him birth, that mother who in all her life had never re- 
proached lum, or taxed him with one fault, but who had oflen 
shielded him from the severity of his father, when he had really me- 
rited his displeasure ; and must he now shrink from an open avowal of 
all his sensations ? — could he bear to be taxed with a fickleness or 
change in his disposition, with a change of affection towards his father, 
sisters, and his brother — and by his mother ! No, rather would he 
perish first ! and he instantly exclaimed — 

** Ah, mother, how you wring my heart by these unmerited reproach- 
es, these unkind accusations ; but why should I dissemble, in declar- 
ing the real cause of my sufferings to my mother ; and when you 
know them all, you will rather pity your Tanjore, and not thus cru- 
elly condemn him. Mother, have you never loved T— did you never 
feel the torment of loving one destined to fill the arms of another? — 
£d you never know that you was loved again by the object you ador- 
ed, and feel at the same instant that you must resign your hopes for 
ever 1 If, mother, you have never felt all these pangs, I do not ask 
jou to feel for your son ; but if you have, mother, experienced all 
these, and for my father, I know that you will both feel for and pitj 
me, and I do not ask for more— your own heart will suggest all I 
can say on the subject." 

To form an adequate idea of the feelings of Mrs. Trelawney was 
impossible : it was an appeal which she could not resist, for precisely 
such had been her situation before her marriage with Trelawney— 
for the father of Tanjore had she felt all these pangs, when his desti- 
ny, by the Will of hi8 Father, had given him to the arms of Lady 
Alexina Fitzosboume — ^then had her heart sustained the test of feel- 
ing and sensibility, which her son had now submitted to her as a true 
picture of his own ; and bursting into tears, she acknowledged that 
such once had been her own feelings with his father. 

*' Then, mother," cried Tanjore, " why are you astonished that I 
should wish to fly from the presence of the only being whom I can- 
not consistently, with honour and propriety, remain in the sight of, 
without adding to the torments of the passion that I endure ? Have 
not you and my father both destined Emma for the wife of my bro- 
ther ? — answer me that important question V* 

To which, after a most painful pause, Mrs. Trelawney replied, — 

^ The question, my dear Tanjore, is indeed almost too important 
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for me immediately to be able to resolve, as the destiny you speak 
of must entirely remain with the parties themselves. The case wm 
widely different with your father and me. Though I certainly did 
feel all those pangs and torments of disappointed passion, which yea 
have so justly portrayed, but for which there did not then appear any 
alternative, your father, in conformance of his duty, must, according to 
the will of his father, have married Lady Alexina, had she not proved 
to be the niece only, and not the daughter, of Lord Fitzosboume ; but 
there is no such will prescribed for Emma, — she is not obliged to 
many your brother if her heart does not decidedly make the elec- 
tion ; and you cannot suppose that either your father or me would 
be so arbitrary or so cruel as to force the sweet girl into a connezioD 
that the affections of her heart would revolt from. No, my loved bo/f 
be assured that we would not ; think more nobly of your father, and 
think more justly of your mother too. Were that the case, I vrere 
unworthy of the sacred trust which a dying sister consigned to my 
care : it was not to wound the heart of her child that she gave her in 
my charge ; and never, no, never shall that tender heart be broken by 
entering into any engagement that her own choice does not fully 
sanction. Heaven forbid L At the same instant I will not disown, 
that your father has projected a matrimonial alliance between your 
cotisin Emma and your brother William ; but why has he done bo 1 
— ^because, from the very first dawn of infancy, he iniagined that year 
brother loved Emma, and he had no reason to suppose that Emma 
did not love him. It is true, that the natural timidity and reserve of 
Emma's character prevented any questions being proposed to her on 
so delicate and important a subject ; and it is veiy unlikely, firom 
present appearances, that it ever will, as her health has doubtless sus- 
tained a shock from the struggle of her feelings. It is too percepti- 
ble that your brother, though highly esteemed and venerated by Em- 
ma, is not decidedly the object of her more tender regard, and it is 
equsdly a plain matter of fact who is — she cannot hide it, though die 
sweet girl would sacrifice her dearest feelings in the attempt Nay, 
I am almost persuaded that such is her conscientious principle of 
duty, that she would become the wife of your brother without a mur- 
mur, sooner than give us any uneasiness, or subject poor William io 
any disappointment on her account ; but can^jrou suppose that we 
should be so cruel and so base as to see her submit to such a sacri- 
$ce ? Could heaven, or any of its good angels, approve of vows so 
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made and rallied? No, Tanjore* your father is too generouB— he 
i*s too noble and just, to enforce any such authority ; he himself would 
disdain a union formed on such a principle ; and I myself would 
never sacrifice a sister's child, only to secure the happiness of my 
own. Tell me, then, Tanjore, who is the object of most commise- 
ration to this affair ? and give your pity where it is most due. When 
your poor brother had so fondly raised his expectations towards this 
loved idol of his affections, when he long cherished hope that £m- 
ma would regard him with a more tender impression than that of 
friendship or sisterly afiection, what must be his present feelings to 
discover his mistake 1" 

^ Why, surely, mother, Emma has not told him that— — ^' 
Tanjore paused, and Mrs. Trelawney immediately exclaimed,— 

'* Emma has told him nothing ; neither has your father or inyself 
conversed with him on such a subject; but can you suppose that your 
brother is blind, or, if he has been, that he will any longer continue 
to flatter himself with the self-delusion that he is beloved by his 
cousin. True love has eyes, Tanjore, and those eyeM must at one 
time or other see plainly." 

*' And can you, then, blame me, mother, if I persist in the resolu- 
tion of avoiding all opportunities of inflicting pain on the heart of 
William V* cried Tanjore, his fine eyes filling with tears. ^ Were it 
not better for one of us to be miserable at a distance, than both re- 
maining to be a torment to the existence of each other? Think you 
that were I at this moment permitted to approach Emma in the chsp 
racter of an afiianced lover, (hat I would taste of the cup of happiness, 
purchased by the sacrifice of a dear brother's repose ? No, mother, 
I never can-— I never will a nd here, in the face of heaven and 
to you, I swear, I never will be my brother's rival in the heart of mj 
cousin j or, in other words, I never will ofier a heart -nor a hand to 
£mma that aims a blow to strike a bosom far dearer than my owik-— 
Che loved offspring of my mother ! Whatever be my destiny, I will 
bear it manfully ; nor ever will I murmur or repine, however hard, 
liowever painful I may find it, if my absence can restore peace to a 
dear brother's heart ; and if by me alone that peace can be preservodi 
% will preserve it by an eternal resignation of Emma I If mine sb^ 
could be, even at this moment, mine she should not be by the loss of 

WilHam's promised hapiness ^no, never, mother, — I have SWVWB, 

imd may this vow be registered in heaven 1" 
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** Hold, dearest Tanjorc !" cried Mrs. Trelawney ; *< make nc 
rash vows nor promises, I implore you, which hoth distress and ter- 
rify me ; you are too young, my child, to understand the nature oi 
them, nor can you tell what the distance of time may produce. Em- 
ma may not always think as she does now, neither may William; 
and it is also as likely that you may change. You are all yomif 
enough to gain a lesson by experience, and heaven grant that it maj 
never be a bitter one. Meanwhile, I would give you a caution not 
to reveal the nature of your sentiments to any one, not even to yoor 
father ; for I am persuaded that he will never converse with yon od 
such a subject, unless there was some particular necessity for his so 
doing. There never was a man so tenacious and delicate of womid- 
ing the feelings of others as your father. Should you behold yom cou- 
sin before her departure for Eenil worth, which will take place in a few 
days, let your attention towards her be so slight as not to occaskm 
her any embarrassment ; and with your brother avoid all conversatkm 
that leads to the subject of Emma. Thus, my dear boy, we maj 
preserve an appearance of tranquillity, if we have it not, and in^ 
deception we may readily be excused." 

Tanjore promised faithfuUy to obey his mother's injunctions, and 
felt his mind considerably relieved by having unburthened his 
thoughts to that tender and affectionate parent, in whose maternal 
prudence he knew that he could safely confide, and faithfully repose 
tiie sentiments of his heart ; and they separated only just in time to 
dress for dinner, at which both Dr. Starmer and Lord Wyndham wen 
expected. His Lordship, indeed, had seldom been a day absent 
from Bericeley Square during the whole time of Emma's indisposi- 
tion, and his kind attentions and friendly society were most gratefully 
felt and received by the whole family, and even by the fair invalid 
herself, with whom he had several times conversed ; and the last 
time he beheld her, he very pleasantly suggested a visit to the Hermit- 
age (the subject being introduced to Emma as if by mere accident,) 
his Lordship very jocosely smiling, while he uttered, — 

*' Suppose now, Miss Bradbury, that I was actually to run away 
with you and Alexina, one of these fine clear mornings, and wfaid[ 
jou down to Kenilworth? Dr. Starmer has prescribed change of air 
for you, and what can be so delightful and so pure as that in which 
you was bom ?" 

** Ah, my Lord, and it is that in which my mother inhaled her first 
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>reath, and leftker last sigh," ciied Emma; ** and it k to me more 
tear than any other spot in the whole created world besides. I am 
lure, if my dear aunt would permit me to go there* I should prefer it 
o any where else, and especially if dear Alexina goes with me. I 
ihould soon get well again, without the help of Dr. Starmer. One 
sight of dear Eenilworth would so revive me ! — we should have such 
delightful walks, should not we, Alexina ?" 

*^ So we should, dear £mma," answered Alexina : ^ I wish his 
liordship would persuade mamma to let us go." 

*^ Ah ! do my Lord," cried Emma, now for the first time, entering 
into the spirit of familiar conversation ; *' you have already been so 
kind, that if you wiU only add a little more to the debt of obligation I 
owe you, I will repay it all when I am quite well again. You know 
ivhati promised your Lordship V* 

** And indeed I shall not fcnrget to remind you of it, my sweet 
Xmma, when occasion shall require the performance of it," exclairar 
•d his Lordship, rejoiced that this lovely girl had now an appearance 
of convalescence more promising than he had seen for many 

days. 

** Upon my word, Emma," cried Miss Trelawney* laughing, ^ I 
shall take you to task if you thus give promises to Lord Wyndham* 
without making me a party in the business." 

*■ Am I at hberty to tell her, my Lord ?" cried Emma ; ** for jou 
perceive that she is actually dying with curiosity to know." 

" Oh, by all means. Miss Bradbury, if you wish it," answered his 
Lordship, colouring, however, deeply. 

'* No, no^Emma, I can guess what it is," cried Miss Trelawney, 
and I positively wont hear it." 

^ Do, Miss Bradbury, tell her all about it," rejoined Lord Wynd* 

bam. 

** I will run away, if she does," retorted Miss Trelawney. 

^* Because she is aware that I cannot now run after her, my 
Lord :" said Emma ; " but she will not do this when I perform 
my promise to your Lordship, and appear, on a certain occasion) in 
the character of a bridemaid, — will you, Alley ?" 

The secret was now out, and Emma very cheerfully joined in the 
lau£^ against her cousin ; and Lord Wyndham, leaving them toge- 
ther, made the best of his way down to the drawing-roomt which 
he entered with a, amiling air, exclaiming, — 
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I insist, good folks, that you will this evening honour me with i 
new title— Doctor Wyndham, at your service, if you please; for, a 
the first place, I must inform you that I have this moment left Miss 
Bradbury laughing heartily, with her cousin, at some little pleasanf- 
ries that have passed between us ; and, in the next, I am deputed 
by her to obtain permission of Mrs. Trelawney to pay a visit to 
Kenil worth. I assure you she seems excessively delighted at tbe 
thought of the excursion, and, instead of refusing to accompany me 
and Alexina to her aunt Clarendale's, proposed that I should imme- 
diately get a passport from Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney. Now then, 
Doctor, what do you think of your patient?" 

" Think ! your Lordship," cried Doctor Starmer ; ** why, Itlmk 
ihat you have performed wonders, and I will very readily give joa 
up my place in the College of Physicians." 

*' Oh, my Lord, how excessively do I feel obliged to you,'' cried 
Mrs. Trelawney, in a tone of the most fascinating sweetness ; ^^and 
have you really prevailed on my dear girl to go dovm to Matyst 
Well, you have indeed done wonders, for this morning I was lih&oit 
afraid to ask her. And you think she is better, Wyndham ? — ^Hea- 
ven bless her, how I shall delight to hear her converse vnth us all 
again.** 

*' But that I shall positively prohibit a repetition oi to-night, 1117 
dear Madam," cried Dr. Starmer ; '* we must not exhaust her spirits 
too suddenly, as they will presently be as suddenly depressed. I 
will just go and give her a peep, bid her good night, and order her to 
bed immediately ; and while I am major domo here, you know, mj 
power in the castle prevails." 

'' Oh, you shall do what you please, my good Doctor," cried His* 
Trelawney, smiling, and immediately rose to accompany him to &e 
apartment of her lovely niece, her heart bounding with the mctt 
transporting hopes of Emma's speedy restoration to health, which 
was veiy likely to be the case, while her mind continued to be 
amused by any subject but one, and that was, the subject of poor 
William's ardent attachment towards her; and which, since the com- 
mencement of her indisposition, had never once been breathed iii(0 
her ear in any degree to agitate her feelings ; and while Emma was 
free frcmi the importunities of William on this sabjecty it vms veij 
evidently perceptible that she hourly recovered ; and vrhen Mrs* 
Trelawney found this to be the case, she very, delicately hinted to 
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her son, that all conversation of a particular nature should at present 
be avoided, the spirits of Emma being so exceedingly weak, as to 
render it necessary to keep her very composed and quiet. 

But sflthough this was uttered by >Irs. Trelawney with the utmost 
precaution and delicacy, fearful of woundhig the feelings of a tenderly 
beloved son, yet the hint was sufficient for the too sensitive and af- 
fectionate William. He coloured deeply, and for a few moments 
preserved a mournful silence : at length he exclaimed, — 

" Emma shall be obeyed, mother, however painful it may be to 
suppress my feelings with one towards whom my heart feels such 
devoted affection ; yeU if the repetition of that love offends her, I will 
keep it to myself." 

" My dear William,"' cried Mrs. Trelawney, pained to the heart 
at what she beheld him suffering, and anxious in some degree to 
relieve him, " you are under a great mistake in nupposiug that Em- 
ma herself has been saying any thing to me on the subject ; poor 
girl, she has been too ill lately to converse with any one. The ne- 
cessity of keeping her composed . and quiet was entirely suggested 
to me by Dr. Starraer, and if we do not submit to the rules he has 
prescribed for her, we cannot expect to receive much benefit from 
his assistance." 

li^he countenance o{ poor William immediately brightened up ; 
and he exclaimed, quite in an altered tone, — 

** It was not Emma, then, that prohibited mc from talking to her V 

" Certainly not, my dear," answered Mrs. Trelawney ; •* I can- 
not imagine how you can indulge in such fancies, for they are no- 
thing more. You know that we have all been very tenacious of dis- 
turbing her ; even your father does not talk much to her, nor Ellen, 
nor Mary." 

•* Wor my brother Tanjore, it appears," cried Wilham, colouring 
more deeply than he had yet done : *' for I do not think that he has 
once seen or spoken to Emma since her illness, which I own strikes 
me as something very singular and strange." 

Mrs. Trelawney now tried to smile, while she carelessly ut- 
tered, — 

** Why, he is much better away ; you know he is such a noisy 
creature, and has such an excessive flow of spirits, that he would 
presently talk Emma into a fever, for which reason I positively for- 
bid him going near her." 

No. 8. ^3 
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Whether the natural propensity which Mrs. Trelawney had inva- 
riahly to the sweetest candour and ingenuousness, which was her 
native character, had occasioned her to betray some confusion when 
she uttered this, we know not ; or whether she felt pained in being 
obliged to dissemble with her feelings towards WiUiam ; but certaia 
it is, that while he regarded her countenance with the most scrutini* 
zing attention, he made the following reply : — 

*' My brother's excessive flow of high spirits, then, mother, are of 
late excessively decreased ; but from what cause I am wholly unable 
to judge, and, of course, shall not presume to inquire into. There 
is a reserve, too, about Tanjore, when I converse with him on some 
particular subjects, that I own has given me frequently some uneau- 
ness, because with him it is unnatural : he used to be remarkable 
for an open, free-hearted, frank, and ingenuous disposition, and he is 
now the reverse." 

** My dear William, you are now decidedly doing your brodier 
great injustice," cried Mrs. Trelawney ; " nor will I patiently sub- 
mit to hear him so unkindly accused, when I know that his heart at 
this moment beats with the warmest and most disinterested afiectioa 
towards you. Whatever Tanjore was, he remains so still : prejudice 
cannot accuse him of a fault that tends to lessen him of being all that 
is affectionate, dutiful, and kind in the eyes of his parents, his sisleTS, 
and I hope, William, in the eyes of his brother ; but Tanjore's faults 
will not remain a subject of your censure exceedingly long, — ^he will 
soon be separated from his family, perhaps for whole lengthened 
years ! — ^perhaps for " 

Mrs. Trelawney could proceed no further ; her feelings, during 
the whole of this conversation with her son Wllliamt had been se- 
verely and excessively tried ; but when the supposed faults of her 
darling Tanjore were thus unnecessarily made the subject of conver- 
sation, and even held up for censure by his brother, for whdm -the 
noble and generous youth was ready and willing to sacrifice his 
dearest hopes and wishes, — when he would not own that he possess- 
ed an interest in the heart of his cousin, superior to any that WilUam 
would ever have there, — ^when he had voluntarily given up aU 
thoughts of Emma, and totally resigned his claim to her affections, 
to preserve the peace of his brother, — ^then Mrs. Trelawney could 
support the conflict no longer ; all the fond mother was uppermost 
in her soul, and it sprang spontaneously from her eves in an agonj 
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of tears, which greatly surprised and even shocked WOliam Tr^faw- 
ney, well aware that what he had slightly hinted of his brother could 
not be the ultimate cause of exciting so much agitation as he now 
witnessed in the countenance of his mother ; and, taking her bandy 
he exclaimed, while he almost knelt beside her, — 

•*' Dearest mother, if I have uttered any expression to give yoa 
displeasure, pray pardon me, and I will never more repeat the of- 
fence ; but I could not imagine that what I slightly mentioned to 
you of ikiy brother Tanjore in confidence, could so deeply have aT' 
fected your feehngs, as to excite the extraordinary emotion that I now 
witness. Believe me, that I never once doubted my brother's affae- 
tion towards me, and I am certain that I never gave him any raaaon 
to doubt mine. Therefore, dear mother, be composed, I implore 
you ; you know it has been the constant study of my whole life to 
avoid any occasion of giving either you or my father pain or displeer 
sure, and if I have now unfortunately done it, it is the first time, and 
I know that you will pardon me." 

*' I do, I do, my dear boy," sobbed out Mrs. Trelawney, for aha 
was greatly afiected ; *' indeed I am not angry with you^ WiUiam« 
but my spirits are weak ; they have been already exhausted by ^ 
apprehensions I have lately had on Enuna's account, in her iHneatu 
Ah, dear child ! what uneasiness, what pain has she unconscioualj 
inflicted on my poor heart." 

Mrs. Trelawney uttered this as if her own was breaking; and Wil- 
liam now, for the first time, perceived that Emma was the sole cause that 
had produced this excessive agitation, and mournfully be exclaimed^— 

** Ah ! mother, I do indeed fear that Emma is also (he cause of 
much more uneasiness than you are at liberty to reveal, even to your 
own child ; but whatever it is, I will never press you on so painfiil a 
subject, and I will be equally delicate of wounding the feelings of her 
•who in spite of appearances, it is my destiny still to adore. On the 
subject of my passion towards her, I will now remain silent, till some 
future opportunity shall offer itself for a clearer elucidation of some 
mysteries which I cannot now explain. Will this please you, mo- 
ther 1 — only tell me if this conduct will merit your approbaticm, and 
I shall be happy." 

** It will, it will, my William," uttered the now transported mother; 
^ it will not only merit my warmest approbation, but will demand a 
mother'a eternal gratitude to a kind and afiectionate child.^ 
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WDliam started, and for some moments regarded his mother with 
pain and involuntary surprise.. 

" £ternal gratitude from a mother to her child !" uttered he ; 
•* My dear mother, the term you have given to what is only express!/ 
the duty of a child, is an improper one ; it is the imperative dutj 
of every child to conform to the wishes of a parent, and there iii no 
gratitude at all in the business, — ^I will cheerfully obey my mother. 
in all that she requires of me, to the latest hour of my existence,*'' 
and, with these words, WiUiam Trelawney, again imprinting a kiss 
on the hand of his mother, immediately retired, and lefl her to com- 
pose herself, leaving on her heart an indeUble impression of the no- 
bleness of his character, and the generosity of his amiable disposi- 
tion. 

" Here is the counterpart of my Trelawney," mentally exclaimed 
she, as her son lefl her ; and turning her thoughts for a moment on 
her dear absent Tanjore, she there contemplated the counterpart of 
herself. Tanjore had all her impetuosity, her animation, but he had 
also her sensibiUty, and her warm, susceptible feelings. 

But Mrs. Trelawney felt herself greatly relieved by this unreserved 
conversation she had obtained with her son William, and consi- 
dered that under existing circumstances they would ail be benefited 
by it : £mma would be left to her own reflections, and so 'would 
WilUam ; while the absence of her dear Tanjore would be no inter- 
ruption to any of the parties, whose happiness she was so solicitous 
of preserving and whose peace she was so anxious to restore. 

Mrs. Trelawney had not been left many minutes to her own me- 
ditations on this subject, when she was surprised by her husband, 
who exclaimed, on his entrance, with an air of the most tender 
in(|uiry, — 

'* My dear Rosa, I have been in search of you all over the house ; 
and when I did not find you with Emma, I actually imagined that you 
had run away from us, and that I should have been obliged to have 
exhibited an advertisement in the public newspapers, beginning thus : 
-^ A wife — lost, stolen, or strayed.' Do you know, my love, that 
our dear friend Lady Honoria Belmont has been here for two hours, 
opd is now most anxious to see you. She has been to see ^nuna 
too, and congratulates us on the prospect of her being speedily re- 
stored to her former health and cheerfulness ; but what is thq nutt/bBi 
now« my dwre«tl Those eyes, Rosa, are telltales ; youbav^)if)en 
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weeping t— «you sqiely cannot now be shedding tears on account <^ 
your darling girl, who is in the most promising way of amendmeoL" 
. '^ I wish you would not so particularly emphasize the darling girl 
<iuite so much," cried Mrs. Treiawney, a little pettishly ; *^ you know* 
Trelawney, that I cannot bear it." 

*' Orjs it because that another darling is so soon going to take hie 
departure V^ cried Mr. Trelawney, not wishing to attend to her ob- 
flfrvation respecting Emma, of whom, to say truth, he was at times 
exceedingly jealous : " Ah, my Rosa, how oAen mu^t I repeat to 
you, to repress the warmth your affectionate heart glows with ton*ards 
these two objects of your exclusive afiection 1 for I am sadly appre- 
hensive, my love, that you will yet endure much greater anxiety on 
their accounts. Would to heaven that my William had formed ai^ 
other attachment than that he so devotedly feels for Enuma Bradbury, 
because it is very plainly to be perceived that the giri does not love 

*^ Then who does she love V^ demanded Mrs. Trelawney ; and 
Mr. Trelawney immediately burst out into a most inunoderate fit of 
lAtighter, whilQ he replied, — 

** Pray, Rosa, did you ever love me ?" 

**' That question is unanswerable, Trelawney," cried Mis- Tre- 
lawney. 

*' Then, my love, we will not discuss it at the present momentf^ 
answered Trelawney ; ** but let us hasten rather to join our fiiends, 
who are most impatiently waiting for us in the drawing-room. Come, 
give me your hand, and do not be captious, when there is not the 
least occasion- for displeasure. We entered on a path of roses, my 
love, when we embarked on the ocean of matrimony ; and it will ^ 
your fault if you imbitter it with thorns, for they will be of your own 
pianting, and not mine. If you have children, I will not suffer tbem 
to torment you ; and they shall submit to my authority and not to 

your's." 

There was one decided point on which Mrs. Trelawney never 
contradicted her husband : she was well aware that her partiality for 
ber children extended to a fault ; and that Trelawney, as the father 
of these children, had an undoubted right to dispose of them in what 
jOHumer he thought proper — and never had he acted wrong. Smil- 
ingly, therefore, she extended her hand towards the master of her 
^te— -her protector, her husband, and her friend land it wa3,;wi(h ]}0 
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■mall pleasure that he then imprinted a kits on its snowy surftcci 
idiile he led her to the presence of his friends. 

•* My dear Mrs. Trelawney, I should certainly have run away if I 
had not immediately seen you," cried Lady Honoria ; " for do yw 
know that I have changed my intention of delaying my journey to 
Scotland, and shall positively set out ten days eaiiier than I ^ 
posed. Conceive, therefore, my dear creature, what I have to do ,*— 
my clothes are not yet packed, my purchases not yet made, andoiy 
friends not yet taken leave of, and that is the hardest trial I have to 
encounter ; at all events, I suppose my boy is ready, — and Mr. Fo- 
thersgill, I suppose you are quite prepared ?" 

** I am perfectly at your Ladyship's command," answered Mr. 
Fothersgill, profoundly bowing. 

•• Well, then, in three days from this period I shall expect my 
party," said Lady Honoria, and remarking that Mrs. Trelawnej 
looked excessively agitated, she kindly took her hand, while she ex- 
claimed, ^ But I will positively forbid all formality of taking leave,'— 
you know what an aversion I have to it, Trelawney ; so I shall send 
my carriage early on Thursday morning for Tanjore and Mr. Fo- 
thersgill, but donqt expect to see me in it — I shall bid you all fare- 
well now, — so God bless you, good folks, till we meet again. Tell the 
girls, when their brother returns, that I shall bear them in my memory:''^ 
and, without uttering another sentence. Lady Honoria hurried away to 
her carriage, leaving Mrs. Trelawney dissolved in tears, and feeling an 
indescribable pang assail her tender heart, in parting for the first time 
with her dear loved boy, uncertain when she might behold him again. 

For a few moments afler the departure of Lady Honoria, Mr. 
Trelawney permitted the indulgence of a mother's feelings to pre- 
vail ; but he soon found it necessary, not only to exert a husbafuTs 
audiority, but positively to enforce a father's commands over Ae 
minds of his children, and he was aware that there was but one de- 
cided plan to adopt, and that was severity, in the present instance : 
and he very soon had an occasion to put it into practice first of all 
with his little Mary, who, the very moment that she heard that her 
brother Tanjore was going in three days, ran and threw her aims 
round his neck, and bm'sting into tears, exclaimed,— 

** Ah, dear brother Tanjore ! and are you indeed going away so 
soon t Oh, how mamma will grieve to part with you !— ^but you 
woot foiaet us, Taiuore, will you ?" 
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To which Tanjore, deeply affisoted by her innocent exeeesest r»- 
plied<-«- 

** No, Mary, it is utterly impossible that I shall ever forget my 
aisters." 

And won't you forget poor Emma neither?" cried Mary. 

Certainly not,--»I shall ever remember my friends," replied 
Tai\jore ; but he pronounced this in so tremulous and (altering a 
>oice, that his father instantly perceived the dangerous track in which 
things were going, and uttered, in a firm and decided tone of 
Toice, — 

" Mary, I desire that you will sit down, and not torment your bro- 
ther with a parcel of ridiculous, idle, and nonsensical questions. I 
will not permit it You have no right to suppose that Tanjore will 
be unmindful of his duty or affection towards any of us : I there- 
Sae request that you will remain silent on the subject, and that you 
will take your leave of him in a becoming and proper manner ; I will 
not suffer an affectation of sensibiUty, for which there is no occasion* 
and which, when you are older, will only lead you into folly and 
weakness." 

*' But pray, papa, how can I keep my eyes from being wet with 
tears ?" cried Mary ; *' Mrs. Pelham never told me not to cry when 
I wanted it ; and if it was very improper, I wonder she did not tell 
me of it long ago." 

Mary, however, very soon took an opportunity of stealing out of 
the room, to indulge in those feelings which she was not at liberty 
to do in the presence of her father. 

The very next morning Mr. Trelawney, calling on Lord Wjmd- 
bam, took his son Tanjore out of the way, on the pretext that he 
wanted to purchase some presents for him (o take to his friends in 
Scotland, having first hinted to his Lordship his motives for detain- 
ing Tanjore as long as he possibly could from the presence of his 
fond mother ; and in the evening, when they were all assembled to- 
gether, he desired that the whole family would attend in his presence, 
to take their leave of Tanjore, every arrangement being now made 
for his departure at an early hour the ensuing morning. 

" What, to-night, Trelawney ?" anxiously inquired Mrs. Tre- 
lawney. 

To which he very gravely replied, — 

** TeSf my love, to-night ; — ^to-morrow, precisely at eif^ o'clock* 
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Ladjf Honoria's carriage will be here to fetch him. We cannot 
keep it waiting by any unnecessary delays, and I wish to ayoid a 
scene which cannot do any good, but may be injurious and painful 
to us all. I will not set an example of weakness to my childreoi 
Rosa, — therefore I begin with my girls : Alexina, Ellen, and Maij, 
kiss your brother, and bid him farewell ! but no tears, no nonsense, 
--^it is absurd in a case like this." 

The lovely girls trembled, but all obeyed their father. ^ 

" That's good girls," cried Mr. Trelawney ; " now, William, giye 
your hand to Tanjore, which William accordingly did, but was greal- 
]y affected ; he felt for his mother, and would have giyen worlds to 
have bi9en out of the room. 

At length Mr. Trelawney turned towards his wife, and leading 
Tanjore to her side, exclaimed, — 

*^ Now then, Rosa, show your children a mother's fortitude, as 
well as you have taught them the lesson of a mother's sensibility ; — 
be assured they will remember it, and treasure it in their hearts for 
the remainder of their lives." 

Mrs. Trelawney instantly received the embrace of Tanjore withoul 
shedding one tear, and smilingly bid him farewell ! 

•* Now, then, Tanjore," said Mr. Trelawney, " we will go aoid 
visit your cousin Emma, and in the morning yon will be r^adj to de- 
part without further ceremony." 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

** There is a form, on which these eyes 

" Have often gazM with fond delight^ 

" By day that form their joy supplies, 

" And dreams restore it through the night 

*' There is a face, whose blushes tell 

^ Affection's tale upon the cheek ; 

" But, pallid at one fond farewell, 

" Proclaims more love than words can speak. 

" There is a lip, which might have prest, 

*' And none had ever prest before ; 

** It vow'd to make me sweetly blest, 

" And mine — mine only prest it more." 

Lord ByrtA. 

The actions of Mr. Trelawney were ever prompt as his words : 
he was well aware that under existing circumstances there was but 
one system of conduct that he could reasonably adopt, not only with' 
his children, but with the mother of those children ; for though he 
perfectly appreciated the good qualities of his beloved Rosa, jot her 
extreme sensibility, and soilness of disposition, sometimes carried 
her into extremes respecting the management of her children ; and 
as those children were now rapidly advancing to the age when they 
would be absolutely required to think for themselves, it was a neces- 
sary duty, as a father, to point out the path which would be mosf 
conducive to form the happiness of their future days, and this was 
not to be done by permitting the indulgence of that excess of sensi- 
bility* which too frequently leads, not only to involuntary error, but 
which too often destroys the charm of existence altogether : and Mr. 
Trelawney considered wisely ; for had his children been bom in po- 
verty, instead of affluence and splendour, he well knew that sensibi- 
lity would have been a fatal gift, towards their progress through the 
thorny way of life ; and for this reason he wished to repress it in 
time, that it might not hereafter prove a dangerous enemy to their 
repose, when occasion called them to exert that fortitude and 
philosophy so necessary in a transitory state of mortal existence. 

But ^is Mr. Trelawney proposed to do in the mildest and gentlest 

No. 8. 24 
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terms that was possible, — not to wound, but to convince the feelings 
of the woman he adored ; for, even in the most impassioned mo- 
ments of his love for Rosa, he was obliged to acknowledge that the 
great warmth of her sensibility sometimes subdued the judgment of 
her mind : it was a fault which probably had been too much indulg- 
ed by her own fond parents when she was a child, for often had her 
fiither exclaimed, in their moments of unreserved conversation to- 
gether, — 

** My Rosa has but one fault, and that is her excessive sensibility; 
she has been our favourite child, and we neglected too late to re- 
press it Would to heaven that she had the caution, the prudence 
of our Rebecca and our Henry ; and yet, Trelawney, she is by far 
the most engaging of all our children. I can reprove Rebecca wheur 
ever I think she is in fault, I can take Henry to task, but I cannot 
be severe with my little Rosa; she flies to. my arms, she clings 
•round my neck, she is dissolved in tears, and I devour her with 
kisses." 

And it was even so, — ^Rosa had ever been the darling of her fa- 
ther's heart, and even her very faults considered with indulgence ; 
and thus formed, thus softened by maternal kindness, she came to 
the arms of her husband, and certainly he was not likely to love her 
less, nor did he ; but there were times when even Trelawney would 
not suffer his fondness to supersede the influence of reason and his 
better judgment, and when Rosa became a mother, he watched 
witii a careful and zealous eye over the faults of his children, and 
perceived that the two younger ones, Tanjore and Mary, inherited all 
die BofVness <^ their mother's disposition, with some of the leading 
and distinguishing traits of that excessive sensibility which woDld 
▼eiy shortly require a check. Mary, therefore, was consigned, as 
early as possible, from the nursery to the hands of Mrs. Pelham » 
and Tanjore to the management of Mr. Fothersgill ; in which Mrs. 
Trelawney was too often suffered to interfere ; she could not bear 
that they should be corrected when they were so extremely yoong, 
and ihe consequence was, that Tanjore and Mary were by far more 
refiractofy and difficult to manage than the rest of the children ;-^ 
and with £mina Bradbury the same system had been adopted : no 
one dttred to check Enuna in her rising propensities, had they bees 
ever so absurd, on pain of displeasure to her aunt ; and with Edud* 
not wma Mr* Trelawney would have any thing to do in req>60(to 
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the management of her education^ and, happily for her, the gST* 
ihem but little trouble ; she was quick in her studies, and so remir* 
kablj mild and gentle in her disposition, that she yielded more to the 
\rishes and inclinations of others than consulted her own, which was 
no sooner perceived by Mr. Trelawney, than he insensibly grew u 
passionately fond of the little orphan as one of his own children, and 
very early projected a plim of uniting Emma Bradbury with his el- 
dest son William, from the similarity which they discovered to eeoh 
other in their dispositions, in the days of their childhood ; Williaa 
also being mild, tractable, and gentle, while his apparent and growing 
attachment to his young and lovely cousin increased with his mori 
ripened age, and was rather a source of happiness than of regret to 
his fond father, who was only desirous of seeing a beloved child hap* 
py, by forming an alliance with an object every way calculated to 
add to the felicity of his future days ; for though Emma had neither 
fhe splendid advantages of exalted birth or fortune, nor were her tn* 
lents those of the most striking order, yet her personal lovelineaa^ 
and the amiable qualities of her heart and gentle disposition^ wera 
sufficient to render her a treasure to that man on whom she bestow- 
ed her hand ; nor was she entirely lefl destitute by the untimely 
death of her parents, the sum of five thousand pounds having been 
left, in the will of the late Dr. Bradbury, to the first-bom child of 
Rebecca, which was a son, and called Arthur, alter his grandfather ; 
but this child did not live one year, and the next child bom was Em* 
ma, the youngest (which so unhappily terminated the life of itv mo* 
ther) being still-born. Consequently Emma became not only the sole 
heir of the property left by her grandfather, but that also of which 
her own father (Philip Bradbury) had died possessed, amounting 
in the whole to the sum of two thousand and five hundred pounds, 
together with the house and household furniture, and other effectSy of 
which Mr. Trelawney and Mr. Henry Clarendale were appointed the 
executors, until Emma became of age, till which time she could nci* 
flier marry nor dispose of the property, in any way whatever, without 
their joint consent ; and in the probability of Emma's demise, it wae 
to devolve to the eldest child of his sister Mary and Mr. Henry GUi» 
rendale, which was Sedley. 

It had pleased the will of Providence, however, that the beautifid 
'Uttle orphan girl should Hve ; and Mr. Trelawney had so economized 
and managed the little property, that Emma was likely to receive tho 
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most beneficial advantages from it, whenever she should arrive t( 
that proper age to become mistress of it ; and she was now in her 
eighteenth year. But no selfish motives had guided the principles 
of Mr. Trelawney in this respect ; he was too noble and too generous 
for a mercenary thought to find entrance in that heart which had ever 
beat with the warm glow of benevolence towards his fellow-crea- 
tures. Large had been his bounty, liberal had been his gifts, and 
exemplary had been his contributions in the aid of human misery ! 
The name of Trelawney yet resounded in the world, and in the me- 
mory of those who had witnessed the performance of his charitable 
deeds : it was not to be supposed, therefore, that wealth would have 
acted as any stimulus with him to promote the marriage of Emma 
Bradbury with his son William Trelawney : it was their happinesi 
which was the ultimate object of his wishes, having long predetermia- 
ed in his own mind, that if William married Emma, he should not ac- 
cept of the smallest portion of her little patrimony, but settle it, with 
the consent of Emma, on the children of their aunt and uncle Cla- 
lendale, Sedley'and Lucy. 

We do not hesitate to declare, that such were the principles and 
intentions of the generous and noble-minded Mr. Trelawney, Jong 
before any change had been perceived by him in the manners of his 
lovely niece. But how often are human appointments frustrated 
even by human means ! How often are our best intentions pervert- 
ed by the prejudice, by the ignorance, and, more frequently, the in- 
justice of our fellow-beings ; and that it is not by divine administra- 
tion that we are sometimes indebted for our heaviest calamities, tot 
rather to our own imprudent follies, our ungovemed passions, and our 
blind and idle vanities. 

It was not, however, that Mr. Trelawney had any reason to be dis- 
pleased with the conduct of his son Tanjore on this occeusion. He 
had, on the contrary, if he really loved his cousin, evinced the highest 
and most delicate sense of propriety with regard to his brother^fl 
situation and his own : he had never seen Tanjore approach Emma 
uriih the slightest degree of freedom ; or heard hiih converse with her 
like one wishing to supplant the afiections of another in her good 
opinion ; and indeed Mr. Trelawney much doubted whether Tanjore 
loved Emma at all better than one of his sisters, ; but of the conduct 
ef Emma he could not speak so partially, and there was eitb^^ 
i;reat affectation [n her character, or great coquetry, to both of iri^ 
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he had an aversipn. If she did not love William, why had she so 
long encouraged him to hope 1 He had nurely broathod the language 
of fond and ardent attachment towards her; and if the declaration 
of his passion had been unpleasing, why had she not, long before 
this, repressed its warmth, and checked its progress I He had of\en 
beheld her receiving his attentions with no apparent indifference, — whj 
then had she so suddenly changed ? William had not offended her ; 
he was more constant and persevering than ever in his tender assi- 
duities towards her ; and Mr. Trelawney, not being able to guess 
the cause, determined to watch her closely, and trace it to its source, 
not however once suspecting, that though her manners werechangedt 
that her heart was so in the same moment, and much less imagining 
that heart could possibly feel any predilection for Tanjore, which had 
so long been supposed to be in the entire possession ot'his son Wil- 
liam. Nor was Emma long in giving Mr. Trelawney an opportu- 
nity of discovering the real state of her affections ; he found that she 
could not bear to talk of the departure of Tanjore for Scotland, and 
that her agitation was so great on other occasions where Tanjore 
happened to be concerned, that she could scarcely conceal the efiect 
that it produced on her feelings. He also perceived that Emma 
Very considerably declined in her health and spirits, and was now al 
no loss to what cause to attribute it ; and the shock that Mr. Tre- 
lawney then recived my easily be conceived. 

The happiness of his eldest son was now vanished, in the heart of 
this capricious girl, and his own long projected plan completely frus- 
trated ; and her frequent fits of despondency and weakness of mind 
rather disgusted than awakened his sympathy towards her, and 
would most probably have been attended with some severity, but for 
the extreme delicacy of her constitution, and his repugnance of in- 
flicting any pang on the heart of his beloved Rosa, who he feared had 
greatly encouraged, by her excessive partiality to Emma, that same 
fatal sensibility which she herself possessed. 

At length Mr. Trelawney came to one decided point, and that 
was, as soon as Tanjore had departed and Emma was perfectly re- 
covered in her health, that he would not suffer William any longer 
to be made the dupe of his cousin*s duplicity, but candidly tell him 
that he did not think that Emma entertained that affection for him 
which he had so long supposed she had, and which should authorize 
Umy under those circumstances^ to make her an offer of his hand : 
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and these sentiments were communicated without f eserve, one morn- 
ing as he sat alone in the company of Lord Wyndham, to whom 
he exclaimed, — 

** Would it not be better at once to disclose the truth, and tell 
my poor boy what he has to expect, than suffer him to discover hii 
error when it is too late ? Tell mc, Wyndham, how you would ad 
were you a father, in such a case ; and I will endeavour to abide bj 
your judgment, and not my own." 

•• Pardon me, my dear Trelawney," answered Lord Wyndhanif 
*' but it is necessary that every man should abide by his own judg- 
ment ; when he has once formed a decided opinion how he shookl 
act, he should not pennit another to interfere, as the bias sometimei 
tends t«- injure rather than amend the cause. However, as jot 
really have condescended to ask my opinion, I will certaintly give it 
you, whether received favourably or not. Were I a father, in ^ 
present instance, T would by no means act rashly* or suddenly in my 
plans, nor would I press on the confidence, or pain the feelings of 
either of the parties. As to Emma Bradbury, you totally mistake 
her character : she is no more guilty of coquetry towards your soil 
than my Alexina is towards me : she has the mind of a heroine wiA 
tiie simpUcity of a child ; and I 'will stake my Hfe on her just and de- 
licate sense of female propriety. I will not say that her heart does 
not cherish some regard for Tanjore, but she will never suffer it to 
get the better of her duty ; and I know that the sweet girl has been 
making resolutions worthy of the most exalted mind. Try her be> 
fore you condemn her. I will wager that when Tanjore goes to 
take his leave of her in your presence, that she will not shed a^teary 
and that you will behold none of those conflicts which so suddenly 
overpowered her feelings before she was taken ill. If she appean 
calm and collected, you cannot expect her to do more ; and I implore 
you to let time do the rest. Be cautious, my dear friend, how you 
alarm the mind of your son, by awakening any jealousy in the mind 
of his brother ; you could never repair the danges this would expose 
you to. As matters are, so let them rest, — when Tanjore is goney 
Emma will have time to collect herself." 

•• Very probably," cried Mr. Trelawney, " and she may then 
choose to accept of William's attentions with her former compla- 
cency and sweetness," — and smiled. 

^ I have, never yet beheld her receive his attentions otherwise^^ 



>i 
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cried his Lordship ; ^^ she is an admirable creature, and such jou 
wiU find her." 

^^ Her mother was," uttered Trelawney, with a pensive sigh ; 
^ yes, Rebecca was the best of women !" and whether it was* that 
what Lord Wyndham had said in favour of £mma had subdued his 
•nger towards her, or whether the thought of that mother was attend- 
M with the reflection that her poor little orphan girl was wholly 
consigned to his care, yet Trelawney's heart was again opened with 
love and pity for poor Emma, and he began to view her conduct in 
a milder light. 

" Well, Wyndham," cried he, " you have conquered ; I will say 
nothing to William about this girl, nor to Emma about him, — they 
Bhall settle the matter with themselves ; but with the rest of my chil- 
dren I will do as I please. I intend that to-night they shall all take 
Aieir leave of their brother Tanjore ; if I wait till to-morrow, their 
*lother will make fools of them." 

** Well, well, I have nothing to say on that business," answered his 
Lordship, with a smile. 

'* And I will repeat to your Lordship how Emma will behave," 
t^torted Trelawney ; '* I shall make Tanjore tdke his leave of her 
too at the same time." 

And all this was accordingly done. Mr. Trelawney led him into 
the presence of his cousin, and, at his entrance, exclaimed, with an 
air of the most apparent carelessness, — 

** Emma, your cousin has already taken leave of his brother and 
sisters, and even of his mother, and is now come to bid you farewell. 
Tanjore, give your hand to your cousin." 

Not a sigh rose in the bosom of Emma, not a tear started to her 
eyes, as the trembling hand of Tanjore came in contact with hers. 
She knew that it was a moment which called for the exertion not 
only of her fortitude, but her duty, and the look which her uncle re- 
garded her with made her feel a sort of dignity of character about 
her which she never felt before ; and Mr. Trelawney was perfectly 
astonished, when she arose from her seat in the most graceful man- 
ner, giving her hand to Tanjore with an air wholly free from embar- 
Tassment, a second time, as she assured him of her earnest wishes 
that his journey to Scotland might be productive of health and 
liappiness. 

*^ And do you really wish me gone* EmmaV Tai\jore would 
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have said, if he had dared ; but the only sentence which now escapr 
ed his lips was, " God for ever bless you, £mma ?" and which, in 
spite of all his efforts, was pronounced in a voice that seemed as iS 
his heart had that instant leaped to his mouth, and could not be per- 
suaded to leap back again ; and his father, without permiitiilg him to 
steal another look at Emma, very quickly hurried him out of the roonii 
highly pleased with Emma's conduct, though wanting no conviction, 
further than what he had just witnessed, that the heart of Taojoie 
was very safely in the possession of his lovely cousin, for which it 
was impossible that his father could condemn him in this tender hour 
of parting, for he well remembered what he had felt for Rosa when 
he had taken leave of her at the village of Eenil worth, to commence 
his first journey to London ; and he silently ejaculated to himselfg— 

*' So, my youngest boy, too, dotes on his cousin ! — and wheie 
will this mischief end ? What will become of William 1 Oh, Emma I 
dangerous legacy lefl to my poor Rosa ! how little did the dying 
Rebecca think of the complicated misery she was entailing on her 
unhappy sister, when she consigned to her care this child." 

But Tanjore did not know what was passing in the heart of his 
father, and therefore endeavoured to recovei^his self-possession, long 
before he reached the door of his study, into which Mr. Trelawney 
had summoned both him and Fothersgill, into whose hands he de- 
posited the sum of one hundred pounds. 

" There, Fothersgill," uttered he, " is the pocket money which I 
design for my son Tanjore, during his abode in the Scottish regions. 
I do not say that he does not know how fb take care of it, or that he 
will appropriate it to improper uses ; but it will be quite aa well for 
you to be his banker. He can draw upon you whenever he has 
occasion ; and, as you understand the value of money much better 
than he does, perhaps you will direct him in the management of it* 
There is also a small testimony of the good will I bear you, Fothers- 
gill ; — receive it as such, and give me no thanks." 

" Except that I stand amazed at your generosity, Mr. Trelaw- 
ney," cried Fothersgill, for it was a bill for fifly pounds that Mr* 
Trelawney had presented him with ; " that. Sir, I caimot help doing; 
and to say, that I know not how to thank you for so noble a beo0- 
faction." 

" Oh yes, Fothersgill," replied Mr. Trelawney, " there is a w»A 
and you need not be informed what road you are to go to it, ai H i^ 
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the road which will ever be the nearest to a (ather^f heart : Be a 
guardian to my child in the absence of his father ; correct him when 
you really know him to be in fault ; be as careful orer his morals aa 
jou would be oyer his health and happiness, without which neither 
health nor happiness can long be preserved, or peace of mind ex* 
pected ; be not a niggard of his pleasures, when they are kept with 
moderation and decorum ; regard his studies, and do not permit him 
wilfully to neglect them ; remind him that he has a father, whenever 
•you find that he is forgetting himself; — do all this, Fothersgill, and 
you will ever find the road to a father's heart — to a father's purse- 
to a father's wannest fiiendship, respect, and gratitude !" 

Tanjore heard in silence all that his father had addressed to hia 
tutor, but not without betraying considerable emotion ; and when he 
■aw that Bfr. Trelawney had arisen from his chair, and was about 
to leave the stiidy, he could no longer contain the tide of tumuhuoua 
feelings that rushed spontaneously to his heart, and, bursting into 
tears, exclaimed,— 

** And does my father leave not one fkrewell for Tanjore t" 

Mr. Trelawney started at the sound of his voice, so strongly re- 
sembling that of his mother's ; — ^he looked at his tearful eyes ! — ho 
looked at Fothersgill, who had turned away to conceal emotions he 
did not choose to betray in the presence of his patron ; for to say 
truth, file tutor had so far sympathized in the feelings of his pupil, 
that two or three unbidden tears had unconsciously rolled down his 
rogged cheek, at the moment Mr. Trelawney (extendmg his anna 
towards his son) exclaimed, — 

^ My dear boy ! and could you once suppose that your father had 
forgotten you t No, Tanjore, that will never be the case, while you 
continue to merit my affection. Come, be a man, and shake off 
these tears ; — ^you know that I shall see you in the morning, before 
you depart ; but the worst part of the ceremony is over, with your 
mother and sisters, whom, if I had suffered you to remain with, you 
would not have quitted before to-morrow morning. I shall now just 
return and bid my friend Lord Wyndham good-night, after which I 
AaXL immediately retire, and reguest you and Fothersgill to do the 
same. You will have to rise a An early hour, and the sooner we all 
go to bed the better." 

■^ Crod bless you, my dear fafiier !" cried TanjorO} in a voice 

ivhich was nearty stifled with emotion. 
No. 9 25 
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" God bless you, Mr. Trelawney !" repeated Fothersgill, 
considerable emotion. 

And the '* God bless you !" was again responded by Mr. Trelaw- 
ney, in a manner and with a look which led its impression long, on 
the memory and in the heart of the grateful tutor, and in that also of 
his afiectionate son. 

At the departure of his father, Tanjore no longer found it neces- 
sary to restrain his feelings, and, leaning his head mournfully on ons 
of the large folio volumes that lay on the table, wept aloud, to the« 
no small concern of Fothersgill, who, permitting the indulgence of 
his sorrow for some little time, gently reminded him that the hour 
was growing late, and entreated that he would endeavour to com- 
pose himself, and retire to his chamber. 

'* For, consider, my dear Mr. Tanjore, that the indulgence of dus 
emotion will quite unnerve you, and is besides useless and unavsil* 
ing," cried Fothersgill ; " and you plainly see, Mr. Tanjore, diat I 
am really no philosopher myself. I am not ashamed to confess, 
that I just now experienced sensations, at the noble generosity of 
your excellent father, that every man should feel that has a Imrt 
alive to the sensibilities of nature, and if he has not tbat^ he were 
better to be exterminated from existence altogether. Now, my dear 
Mr. Tanjore, let us not now waste our precious minutes, but be 
thinking of business ; an hour lost will never return, Mr. TanjOTe^*^ 
we cannot bring it back again." 

*' Oh ! heaven forbid that some hours that I have passed should 
ever take their daily course again," cried Tanjore, de^ly sighing^ 
*' for they have been the bitterest and the most paioful of my exis- 
tence ; but the struggle is passed, Fothersgill, — I feel that it is pass- 
ed, and it will be my own fault if ever these hours are pe^rmitted to 
rob me of my hapfmiess again. Did you know with what coldness 
Emma bade me farewell, Fothersgill — did you know that she even 
smiled in the last parting moment, and, when my heart was wrung 
with anguish, hers seemed the repose of all celestial saints ! I could 
not have believed it, Fothersgill, had not these eyes witnessed 

it unkind and cruel girl ! — afler all the pangs I have endured on 

her account ! and she looked — b^heaven, she looked more com- 
posed than ever I saw her in my whole life ! Fothersgill, I never 
will believe in woman's faith, in woman's love again — they an aD 
as false as they are fair." ^^ 
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was exactly what Fothersgill wished to instil into the mind 
^f his pupiL He had no doubt of the praiseworthy motive which had 
induced die lovely girl to part with her cousin on these terms : she 
was in the presence of his father, and she had been obliged to^as- 
-mnne a virtue if she had it not He cherished no thought of Emma's 
apostacy towards him, but he wisUed to encourage the appearaoca 
of it, if he could, in the hope of eradicating this dangerous and fatal 
passion from the heart of Tanjore, and instantly exclaimed, — 

*♦ Why, that is what I say, Mr. Tanjore — women are all alike : 
fiom fifteen to GAy^ you have them all tending to the same point ; and* 
Bl&ough they vary in all things else, they adhere to their favourite 
propensities, the two leading and predominant features in their cha^ 
itacter, namely, vanity and inconstancy ; and this is proverbial, from 
Mrs. Betty to Lady Fanny ; and would you be guided by me, Mr. 
Tanjore, you would never think of Miss Emma again.^ 

Fothersgill, however, in his zeal to serve his young favourite, had 
stretched beyond a point, for Tanjore reddened, as he exclaimedr— 

^ Never think of Emma ! — ^you might as well stop the ebb and 
flow of the tide— you might as well attempt to still the raging of thd 
setu or bid the heavens stand still ! Ah, no, Fothersgill, wheal cease 
to think of Enmia, I must cease to live." 

At this moment, a sofl step at the door, and a gentle tap, startled 
and surprised them. Tanjore flew to the door, and, soflly unclos- 
ing it, beheld his mother, in a loose night-dress. 

** Admit me for a moment, my dearest child," uttered she, in a 
low voice ;• and Tanjore instantly clasped her in his arms, where she 
remained for many minutes, without the power of Ireing able to 
articulate a word. ^ 

^ *♦ My dear, dear mother I" cried Tanjore, gently placing her in a 
chair close tothe fire, *' how transported am I to see you once more ;^ 
cdi) howllonged to steal to yoivchamber and snatch one parting kiss." 

** Mrs. Trelawney only replied with her tears ; while Tanjore 
implored her, with the most fond and soothing language, to compose 
lierself; 

*• Your father has deeply wrung my feelings, Tanjore !** cried she ; 
* yes, Trelawney, dearly as I love him, has pained the. heart of his 
affectionate Rosa ! Did he then think that a mother's feelings were 
so eas^ to be controlled ?^-did he think that I would so easily pari 
with my boy 1" 
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** Dear mother, my father did it all for the best,'' cried Tai^jore ; 
he could not mean to hurt or pain you." 

" Why, then, did he tear you from my fond embrace V^ uttered 
Mn. Trelawney ; " and I suppose he has been no less severe with 
my poor Emma. Dear girl, she is much worse to-night than usual ; 
she is not accustomed to such harsh proceedings." 

•* Dear mother, your fears for Emma are only imaginary ones," 
cried Tanjore, remembering her cold adieus with redoubled torture ; 
** I never saw Emma so cheerful, so composed : she smiled when 
ahe bade me farewell, hoped my journey into Scotland would be 
productive of much happiness, and, in short, seemed highly elated 
at the prospect of my so suddei) departure. This my lather couU 
not have inspired her with — these were sentiments which could only 
have sprung spontaneously from her own heart ; they were iwt 
planted there by my father." 

" Tou perfectly astonish me, Tanjore," cried Mrs. Trelawoeyt 
relapsing into deep and involuntary thought, yet, very cautious of 
now exposing Emma to any reproach of Tanjore's, addedy *^ But 
your father was present ; — there is much to be said in that — ^Was 
there not, Fothersgill V 

*' Oh ! much, very much, Mrs. Trelawney," replied thetuiiMr« inl* 
ling to restore matters to their usual form as much as possible, and 
heartily wishing that Mrs. Trelawney would make a speedy eodtv 
and leave them again to themselves, as he found that kk influence 
over the mind of his pupil would be unavailing while Jiis fond iDother 
continued, by her own weakness, to subdue the already but Jiaii^ 
formed resolutions of her son ; and he rejoicedt tb^t, nfter agyiio 
pressing Tanjore to her heart, she arose to depart 

'*Tou will write to me, Tanjore," exclaimed Mirs- Ti!Qli^wnay; 
^ and let it be frequently; do not forget that yeu,biprea.qiotber« 
whose heart beats only for your welfare and happiueaa* FQtheai|i4t 
you will press on Tanjore the necessity of pflen writiog to inquire 
after the health of his relatives and friends." 

^ Doubt it not Madam," cried Fothersgill ; <' though Mr. TfoyfUO 
will not need to be reminded of his duty." 

Mrs. Trelawney had now reached as for as the door, audi witfaoyii 
looking again at Tanjore, she gave him her hand ; he pressed it ia 
aOeiice to his heart, and she ipatantly departedt much tp 4)# iMiaSip- 
.fiOnofFothengil]. 
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** My poor mother!" at length exclaimed Taiyore, with a deep 
Mgh ; ** how IB her afiectionate heart pained by this separatUMit itnd 
jet she does not feel more than I do. Heaven bleas her till we matt 

^ Amen !" cried Fothersgill, and looked at his watch : ** I pcotMt, 
3lr. Tanjore, that I stand amazed at the rapid flight of time : h is 
mxMcHy one o'clock ; but» as the immortal Toumo says— 

' We take no note of time but from ita loM.' 
flappose, now, that we steal off quietly to our chamber.'* 

" That I have no objection to do," cried Tanjore ; *• but pny* 
'Tbthersgill, resolve me one question ?' 

** As many as you please, Mr. Tanjore," answered FoAengilU 
linreparing to depart 
" ' To which Tanjore immediately replied,^ 

*' What have you done with Juno 1 — find me Juno, FothengiB, 
or by the powers I will not stir one step without her." 
' ' ^ Why, Sir, you don't suppose that I have hanged her?" cried 
{"othersgill ; ** you must know that I smuggled her over, at a late 
iiour last night, to Belmont Lodge. I took her myself, Mr. Tanjore, 
I can assure you, — therefore I know that she is safe ; aniM spoke to 
the coachman, gave him a crown, and have got as snug a biiih for 
Itadam Juno, all the way down to Scotland, as we ourselves shiB 
have in the carriage of Lady Honoria." 

** Bravo! most excellent !" cried Tanjore; a thousand thanks* 
Pothersgill, for the trouble you have taken on my account." 

•* Mr. Tanjore, do not name it. Sir ; I beg you will never men- 
tion it," answered the tutor, taking off his spectacles and puttmg 
diem into his pocket *• Ybu know I never think any thing a tron* 
tte that I do for you." 

' Tanjore now bade Fothersgill good-night or rather a good-mom* 
ing, as the cock, that faithful herald of the roseat morning, had 
nowed twice ; and they retired to their respective chambers, ifo* 
thersgill to sleep, Tanjore to try to sleep ; but that was imposaMei — 
ZmnxBL and his mother alternately arose in his imagination, and long 
before his tutor came to call him, Tanjore was already up, and 

dressed* 

** Why, Mr. Tanjore, I cannot persuade myself that you have been 
ml>ed,'^ uttered Fo&ersgill, surpxised at neeiog him quite reftdyto 
attend him. 
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*' Oh, yes, I ftiave certainly been in bed, but not to sleept" Ctiel|ic 
Tanjore, with a smile ; ^ you know one seldom can sleep when m Ip: 
is going on a journey ; — but I say, Fothersgill, have the goodaw |k 
to give the servants all something, before my father comes down tm 
his chamber." Itl 

To which Fothersgill replied,-— ' 

** If you desire it,— certainly, Mr. Tai\jore. I have no wuh li 
repress or chill the warmth of your generous nature, in which youn 
particularly resemble your father. — Now, then, what shall I gm 
them ?" 

'* What you please," cried Tanjore, so agitated, as he now pv* 
pared to quit his chamber, that he could scarcely conceal his seiuip k 
lions, when, at the entrance of the drawing-room, the first object tlat 
he encountered was his brother William, and they both looked painel 
and agitated. 

'* Dear Tanjore," cried William, holding his hand out towards hs 
brother, which was cordisdly accepted by Tanjore—'* DearTanjoNb 
I could not rest, knowing that you was to depart so early, withoit 
feeling most anxious to see you once again ; and I beg you to writs 
to me, Tanjore, — will you ?" 

^ Certainly, if my communications will afford you any pleaBUi% 
be assured that I will not neglect it, William," answered Tai^on, 
suppressing a sigh. 

*> And can Tanjore doubt it t" uttered William, with a look of the 
most undisguised affection ; '* are not a brother's communicatifliii 
always pleasing ?" 

^ Not always," replied Tanjore, in a voice that plainly bespoke 
an agitation of a deeply- wounded heart ; and at this moment they 
were joined by their father, who did not appear to have passed « 
more tranquil night than Tanjore ; in fact, never had Mr. Trelawney 
exhibited an appearance of so much disquietude, for he was both 
pale and agitated, as he hurried into the drawing-room, and throwing 
himself into a chair, exclaimed, — 

^ Now, then, f wish Lady Honoria's carriage was at the door. 
My dear boy, have you every thing in readiness? — ^Where is 
FothersgiU ]" 

Fothersgill, who had been executing the commission of his pqA 
now appeared ; and in a few moments Lady Hon<»ia's cairiagedrew 
up to the door. 
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Tanjore started up ; — ^he approached his father — he grasped 
hand ; but, as he essayed to speak, the farewell lingered on his 
tongue— -nature, holy nature, burst out into a flood of tears ? — he 
put his handkerchief to his eyes ; and Mr. Trelawney waved his 
band for them to depart. 

'* May the Father of all mercies protect and bless my boy !** 
uttered Mr. Trelawney. *' William, attend your brother to the car- 
riage — Fothersgill, farewell !" 

Fothersgill bowed on the hand of his patron, and the door was 
immediately shut by Mr. Trelawney himself: and here this affecting 
■cene closed, for Tanjore had made but one spring into the carriage, 
and Fothersgill seating himself beside him, it immediately drove offi 

Lady Honoria received them at the door of Belmont Lodge ; but 
poor Tanjore had by no means recovered from his agitation, when 
be met the warm and welcome smile of her Ladyship, and she ex* 
claiiiied,— 

" Well, my dear boy, I know that it is hard to part with our dear- 
ast friends and relatives. I have experienced it aD, my dear Tan- 
jore, and therefore I could not bear to be present at your family 
adieus ; but we will now dismiss the subject, and endeavour to enli- 
ven your spirits. Mr. Fodiersgill, you will do me the favour of being 
my cash-keeper ; here is my purse, — keep an account of the expenses, 
and at the end of our journey we will settle it altogether." 

*^ I will endeavour to give your Ladyship all possible satisftction,'' 
cried Fothersgill, bowing most profoundly. 

Refreshments were now almost immediately brought in, of which 
diey slightly partook. Lady Honoria then arose with a smile of 
much sweetness, and bade all her domestics farewell ; but she was 
ao universally beloved and respected by all of them, that they did 
mat part from their kind mistress without shedding tears. 
.. «« Now then, dear Tanjore," cried her Ladyship, ** you shall see 
me to the carriage." 

They were soon arranged, and it drove off with a very rapid pace 
from the gates of Belmont Lodge, and was in the course of a few 
hours on the high road to Scotland, where we will leave Ae travellets 
for a short space of time, and return to Berkeley Square, to take a 
peep at the amiable, but certainly now dejected family of the Tre- 
lawneys. 

The absence of Tanjore at their usual repast was certainly moft 
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•ererely felt on this morning by eveiy individua] there pre8ent« and m 
the company even of Fothersgill very much missed, particularly af J 
Enmia was also absent, and Mrs. Trelawney, who had felt her spi- 1 
lits too much depressed to rise at her usual hour. Mrs. Pelham, 
too, for more reasons than one, was not in her usual quiet tempera- 
ture ; and had not Lord Wyndham paid a very early visit on tliifl 
morning in Berkeley Square, Alexina too would have been under 
the influence of the family infection ; but his presence, like the dewf 
mists before the genial sun, soon dispersed the pensive shades of 
melancholy which had gathered on the lovely brow of Miss Trelaw- 
ney, and at his approach she smiled. 

** All sombre here, I see," cried his Lordship, taking his seat besMe 
Alexina, '* and I shall not inquire into the cause ; in fact, I have not 
rested well myself; but, as the weather is fine, let us all take an 
airing to-day, and go and see the Exhibition, and then you shaH 
all come and dine with me, exfamille, in South Audley Street; — niiat 
aayyou Trelawney, to my plan ?" 

'• Your plans, Wyndham, are always like yourself" cried Mr. 
Trelawney, highly gratified with his Lordship's delicate attention ; 
*' always agreeable and au fait ; and if I can persuade my Rosa to 
enter into it, I cannot possibly object to it" 

Mary, who had been positively forbid by her fafher to speak of Ae 
departure of her brother Tanjore, sat, with her little heart qmte fidf, 
at the comer of the table ; and Lord Wyndham began to notice his 
little favourite with his usual kindness. 

** Mary, my darling, I will not permit you to look so grave,^ ntter- 
ed he, drawing her chair close to his ; and she replied, — 

** I must look grave, if you please, your Lordship,^' in a tone M 
truly comical, that it instantly produced a laugh among them aH. 

^ But you shall not look grave," rejoined lus Lord£A^ : ^ I w3 
not have you to look grave ; it spoils the effect of your preity gipsj 
face." 

" I wish I was a gipsy»" cried Mary, now almost instandy iwam- 
ing her usual vivacity, *' for then I would learn to tell fottanes, and 
I would tell papa his, and he should cross my hand with a Mt oTnl* 
ver ; and then I would buy such a nice little writin^-deak^ ^iflfl tl)r to 
write letters, and then I woul^ write a letter to papa, and it abenU 
begin thus : — 
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^* Dear Papa, 

*' * When you are good-tempered, I love you dearly* but wImii 
you are croaa I don't love you one bit, and that is (he truth of it ; M 
no more at present from your affectionate daughter^ 
' » " « Mary Rebecca Frances TWmoney.* • 

The effect of this speech seemed to have produced a revival of 
good humour on the spirits of the whole party, for Mr. Trelawnajr 
laughed inmoderately at the arch cunning and simplicity with wUdk 
h had been expressed ; and a kiss was the reward of Maiy for hat 
ingenuity, and not only a kiss from Lord Wyndham, but a hint waa 
received, for in the course of a very few hours a beautiful wtiting-bax 
ivas conveyed to Berkeley Square, directed for Miss M. Trelawttej, 
and in the most transported accents she exclaimed, — 

^ Papa, whenever you are angry with Mary again, I will show yoQ 
diis box, and you will remember that she received it as a gift fiponi 
Lord Wyndham for telling you your fortune." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

'* Ben Lommond ! oh, soft at thy foot arc the breezes 

" But bleak blow the whirlwinds that sweep round thy head ; 
** The snow on thy summit etemally freezes, 

" While gay from thy tide springs the heather bell red. 
" Ben Lommond, like thee, above others while towerin& 

" Ambition to envy, the poor may be led, 
** They know not the storms, nor the clouds ever lowering, 

"That gathet aind drive round his tempest-beat head." 

Thib effect of Mr. Trelawney's system of conduct in the manage- 
ment of his family, was, however, very shortly attended with tiie 
moat beneficial advantages, in the course of a very few days after 
the departure of Tanjore, and even Mrs. Trelawney was herself 
convinced of its utility : she saw that her children would be all the 
better for it, at a more advanced season of their lives ; and as ate 
had always been ready to submit to the superior judgment of sodbli 
husband as Trelawney, no sooner had the fond and tumultuous ftd* 
ings of a maternal bosom subsided, then she submitted also to it cUt 

the present occasion, well assured that he was much better abte to 
No. 9. 26 • 
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guide the minds of those children than herself; and when Mr. Tr»» 
lawnej saw that she had at last yielded to his management, he felt 
himself greatly delighted, and now joined his entreaties with tho« 
of Lord Wyndham, that she would banish all painful retrospectioos 
from her mind, and enter into the spirit of the rational pleasures and 
amusements which they were designing for her. 

** For now, my dearest," uttered Trelawney, " you have absolute- 
ly conquered that excess of sensibility, which, in due time, wouU 
completely have spoiled the fine dispositions of your children, and 
left them no government over their passions, when, peihapSr they 
will be called most sensibly to exert their fortitude and their reason:— 
when you and I, my Rosa, shall be mouldering in the dust, and whea 
they shall no longer have a father and a mother to correct their 
fiiults or improve their virtues ; — ^but come, my love, we will disoiiss 
all sombre subjects, and join in the pleasures of the day : — ^y on have 
already received an invitation to dine at Lord Wyndham's, and be- 
fore that we are going to the Exhibition ; his Lordship's caniagt 
is now at the door. I shall wait till you are dressed ; in the mean time 
I will prepare Emma, for she must positively go with us." 

" Emma, my love !" cried Mrs. Trelawney ; " you forget that she 
has never once been out since her indisposition, and that she is still 
an invalid." 

Mr. Trelawney smiled. *' Tou would not have thought so if you 
had seen her last night," uttered he, '* when she took her leave of 
Tanjore ; I never saw her in better spirits, nor do I remember that 
I ever beheld her complexion glow with such brilUancj." 

" You astonish me, Trelawney," replied Mrs. Trelawney ; " how- 
ever I am extremely glad to hear it, and if you can persuade the dear 
girl to accompany us, I cannot have the slightest objection." 

•' I will try the effect of my skill," cried Trelawney, and immedi- 
ately posted away to the apartment of the fair invalid ; but he didnM 
find her there, — Emma was already in Mrs. Pelham's room, where 
tt» young ladies were all thus actively employed : — Miss Trelaw- 
ney was copying out some music, which Lord Wjmdham had pre- 
sented her with for her harp ; Mary was translating Telemachns from 
French into English, and was receiving the highest plaudits from 
Mrs. Felham for the correctness of the performance ; Elloi was 
ciosely and minutely employed in sketching a drawing, in which IhflL 
wboto of her collective powers seemed to be engaged ; while Em* 
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ma hung over her in the attitude of the most profound attention, with 
the strongest anxiety blended in her lovely countenance, and at the 
entrance of Mr. Trelawney her face was overspread with the deepMt 
scariet, and Ellen instantly endeavoured to conceal the drawing rim 
was taking such pains to execute. *" I shall put it aside now, Emma,* 
said she ; <* I should be ashamed to exhibit to papa so unfinished a 
performance." 

" But papa would like to see that picture for all that," cried Iffaiy, 
with the most cunning archness, at the same moment that she re- 
ceived a look of severe reprehension from Miss Trelawnej, while 
she exclaimed, — 

^ But I am sure that papa would not, Mary, therefore how caa 
you be so ridiculous as to mention such a thing, when you know teC 
it is only a Uttle bit of blank paper that Ellen was just going to sketch 
something on, but none of us can tell what." 

Alexina had now made matters worse, for, to her inexpressible 
chagrin, Mary laughed most immoderately, to the no smaU amuse- 
ment of her father, who, however, felt it necessary to assume aa 
appearance of some little displeasure, by exclaiming, — 

" Mary, how often am I obliged to tell you of this unmeatang, 
silly habit of laughter? I dare say, now, that you cannot tell whal 
is the cause of this risibility." 

" Oh yes, papa, I could if I pleased," retorted Mary, "but I don^ 
please ; so, if you please, you must not ask me." 

Mary uttered this with so much pleasantry, that even Alesdna 
could not be angry with her, well aware that she would not, after the 
hint that she had just given her, divulge the secret, even to her fa- 
ther ; and Mr. Trelawney was himself too generous a father to curi- 
ously pry into their little private concerns, and was too confident in 
the good opinion he had formed of the principles of his children, te 
suspect that any of these concerns between themselves could eMier 
be of an improper or immoral tendency. 

Nothing, therefore, was said to Ellen respecting the drawing 
which she was so anxious to conceal from his observation, behoving 
that at some future time it would be brought to light ; and he began 
to converse with Mrs. Pelham, in his usual elegant and easy manner, 
on a variety of subjects, before he introduced the one that had 
brought him there; — perceiving, however, that the embarrassment of 
Emmdhad entirely worn off, he exclaimed* — 
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^ I do not of\en venture here, Mrs. Pelhamt and when I do, I 
always retire well pleased and gratified, from witnessing the improT»- 
ment of my children under your accomplished hands. This mornioi^ 
however, I am really come on an errand of pleasure rather than of 
business : Lord Wyndham has been kind enough to invite us all (P 
dine in South Audley Street, and we are abo going to the £zkibiF 
tiott — ^you, Mrs. Pelham, and the whole of your pupils." . 

^ Tou honour me exceedingly, Mr. Trelawney," cried Mrs. Pel- 
ham» ^ and so does his Lordship, by the repeated marks of his coa- 
descending kindness and attention." 

^ And of which, Madam, you have proved yourself sufficiently 
worthyy" replied Mr. Trelawney; *'Lord Wyndham has disceniBunt, 
aad so have I but what say my girls ?" 

**0h, papa, lam so delighted," cried Ellen; "what a treat! 
The last time I went to Somerset House, I attempted to copy one of 
4ie finest paintings in the whole collection." 

" And your attempt, as you call it, my love," said Mrs. Pdham, 
« would have proved successful, ana ultimately rewarded the exertion 
of your talent, but for your extreme diffidence, which» however 
praiseworthy in somo cases, may still, my dear Miss Ellen, be ex- 
tended to a fault. I do not admire, nor did I ever encourage, con- 
ceit or vanity in young people ; it is particularly disgusting ; but 
^ere if a proper pride and emulation always allowable, and even 
consistent, when Providence has been liberal in bestowing the gift 
of uncommon talents, and we are conscious that our own industry 
baa improved them. We cannot be too thankful for the blessing,'^ 

" Surely not, Mrs. Pelham," replied Trelawney ; " and let those 
who accuse us of vanity, wisely reflect on their own iiii|>erfectioiis^ 
and study to amend themselves rather than depreciate others ;— and 
what was the subject, my love, that so particularly attracted your 
attention 1" 

To which Ellen modestly replied, — 

** It wasfix>m Thompson's Seasons, papa, — Celadon and Amelia 
m Ibe storm, where the latter is struck dead by the Ughtnin^^ wfakb 
iasi^pposedto commence with, — 

' <Tis listening faar and dumb amaaement all ;* 

•ad you cannot imagine, papa, the sensation I experiencedi as I 
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gazed on this sublime, yet awful -and terrific scenes which the poet 
bae so beautifully and impressively described." 

*^ I can well suppose it, my dear girl," exclaimed Trelawnejrt 
. casting a look of unutterable affection and kindness on the lorelj 
features of die sweet and sensitive Ellen ; I can well suppoee thai 
mj child was not unmoved by such a scene, not merely drawn firoBi 
the imagination of the sublime poet, but which firequently visiti us m 
reality ; it is then awful indeed, when we contemplate how vast ia 
Ae power of an iofinite being, when his unerring wisdom shall think 
proper to exert it over us-<-weak, blind, and infatuated mortals I 
What, then, have the proudest of us to boast o£ when a day, an how^ 
nay a fleeting moment, may suddenly snatch us off in the very nidst 
of all our fancied greatness and security 1 — ^Wellt Emma,** conli* 
nued this excellent father and friend, intently surveying the calm and 
serene countenance of this lovely girl, *^ and are you delisted, too, 
at the thoughts of a visit to the Kxhibition ?" 

^ Yes, indeed, dear uncle," replied £mma ; ** there ia noting I 
80 much admire as the contemplation of the fine arts, where geniui 
and industiy are combined to yield to us both pleasure and improve* 
ment ; and I am very sure, if I was possessed of a laige fortune, that 
my greatest pride would be to reward talent, encourage the merilori* 
oua efibrts of humble industry, and to relieve the wants of the tnilj 
deserving and unfi>rtunate." 

The cheeks of the lovely Emma glowed with the warmth which 
this charming and generous sentiment had conveyed ; and neivet 
had Mr. Trelawney viewed her with an air of ao much oomplaceacy. 
She was now rising hourly in his esteem and admiratioa, firom Uie 
greatness and nobleness of character which she had so recently dia* 
played, in the farewell she had given to Tanjore ; and at this moment 
he almost forgave her for her apostacy to WilHam, feeling well eon* 
vinced that the early prophecy of Emma's virtues would be verified, 
and that she would be equally virtuous, praisewordiyv and prudent 
as her mother Rebecca. A girl acting so nobly, while her heart 
was under the influence of the most tender, but at the same instant 
tte strongest and yet the weakest of all human passiMiB, could net 
voluntarily be led from the performance of her respective dolieei 
and in this tiiought he consoled himself 

^ My dear children," cried he, as he aroee to depart, ^ I have 
thia morning witnessed so miich to approve in your unilad oendnct 
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one and all, to gratify a fond father's feelings, that I shall not \em 
you without proving to you, more than by words, that I know how 
to appreciate it when it is so truly merited. To my Ellen, I leave 
Bome token of my approbation for her drawing, and her contin* 
ued application to arrive at excellence in that charming accom- 
plishment ; to ray Emma, a small token of my respect for the exalt 
ed and noble sentiments she has just displayed ; to my Alexina, a 
similar bequest, because that I know, although silent, she has ea- 
tered into the spirit of her cousin's generous disposition ; and to vof 
little gipsy Mary, I leave a kiss, and perhaps something more, if alio 
will promise to leave off her naughty tricks." 

Maiy was not long in running '' the envied kiss to share ;" and, 
as Mr. Trelawney was very liberal in his contributions to each of the 
lovely girls, Mary had the audacity to exclaim, — 

*• And pray papa, what are you going to give Mrs. Pelham t" 

On which Mrs. Pelham coloured deeply, and would have reproved 
the little gipsy, had not the generous motive excused the act ; but it 
was soon considered in a proper light by Mr. Trelawney,' who smil- 
ingly exclaimed, — 

*' That is well thought of, Mary. Mrs. Pelham, I stand correct- 
ed by my own daughter, and beg you will accept of the enclosed, 
as a proof of my gratitude and great respect towards you. — ^Now, 
girls, by this time your mother and my Lord Wyndham are waiting 
for us to appear ; I give you one half hour to put yourselves in de- 
cent array." 

So saying, Mr. Trelawney immediately made his exit ; and no 
sooner was he gone, than the lovely girls hastened to their toilet, de- 
lighted with their morning's adventure, Mary exclaiming* — 

'* Indeed, Mrs. Pelham, but you must not be angry at what I said 
to papa, for I thought you was as much deserving of a present as any 
of us." 

" This once, my dear girl, I will forgive you, but I, will not so rea- 
dily pardon you a second time," said Mrs. Pelham, at the same 
moment that she fondly embraced the smiling little chatterer ; ** be* 
causey my dearest creature, though you could not see the impro- 
priety of it, yet I can. If your papa thinks it necessary to be liberal 
to his own children, it is no reason, my love, why he should include 
me in his acts of generosity." 
However, there was now but little time for conversation ; and tbe 
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toilet being completely adjusted, the young ladies, followed at a 
respecttul distance by their preceptress, proceeded to the drawing- 
room, where Emma received the congratulations of her fond aunt and 
Xiord Wyndham on her recovered looks. William Trelawney alao 
approached her with the kindest inquiries, but with an air more maikr 
ed with brotherly affection than indicative of any warmer attarhmenU 
and with which both Mr. and Mrs. Trelawncy were much pleaaed* 

Mr. Trelawney's carriage then drew up to the door, and they in^ 
mediately proceeded to Somerset House with the youthful and de- 
lighted party, who could not avoid repeatedly expressing their raptim 
by the way, and where for the present we will leave them enjojriiig 
the pleasures and amusements of the day, and return to our travel- 
lers on their journey to Scotland, to which they were going at a veiy 
rapid pace, Tanjore in much better spirits than when he had at first 
set out, from the delightful prospects and scenery which surrounded 
them on every side ; — the opening flowers of early spring were just 
beginning to embalm the earth with their lovely fragrance, the trees 
were just budding, and all nature was beginning to put on her green 
mantle, to cheer, enliven, and captivate the eye ; and already had the 
primrose and the violet peeped forth from beneath their humble and 
retiring shade. There never was a season so calculated to harmonize 
the spirits, and tranquillize the soul to peace and social enjoyment, as 
the present, and both Lady Hon(»ia and Tanjore felt the influence 
of it on their minds at the present moment ; nor was the tutor by 
any means insensible to its invigorating and c^erful impressions. • 

Whoever has visited Scotland, that on their nearer approach to it 
was not enchanted with its delightful and romantic scenery, in whidh 
there is a kind of witchery and charm, which every body feels and 
nobody can express, as they come immediately in sight of its loflj 
mountains, its craggy steeps, and its. beauteous hollow glens, where 
^e herdsman leads his dock in calm, sequestered happiness, nor 
neither knows ambition nor seeks it not ? Content in his .humble 
shed, he hails each rising morning with a heart as light and jocund 
as the breezy mountains where he first inhales his breath ; he knows 
no other joys than to find his fiock in safety, and retire to his happy, 
humble home, to take his cheerful, quiet, but ready meal, by some 
•* gude wife" or " canty wean" prepared. Ah ! would that man's 
ambition extended to no other enjoyments but these !— *how manj 
thousand evils ? how many thousand anxieties 1 how many thou-. 
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ia&d feftra might he then reasonably avoid, were he but satisfied 
in this humble state : but such is not the condition of his insatiata 
appetite ; for him the blessings which nature onlj crayes are not sof- 
fieientfbr his rapacious and inordinate pursuits, and though he Iwb 
even more than fidls to the lot of his fellow beings, he is yet cob- 
stantlj repining, and wishing for more, and at last sinks to the gran 
in tiie midst of all his mercenary principles, in the very hour of all hi* 
worldly desires, pomps, and vanities, which can then avail him nothing 
ill carrying him to that bourne from whence no traveller has em 
yet retunied* 

** There, Mr. Tanjore, behold that prospect on the left," eried 
Folhersgill, in &e most rapturous accents ; ** you never beheld aif 
flung like it in England ; — look at that stupendous, yet mijeftic 
tnoimtain ; at the foot of it, too, observe that group of lovely giiii, 
whose heads all resemble so many youthful Hebes ; how fiiir« how 
Uooming are their complexions, and what an air of modesty is blsnd- 
•d in their charming countenances, where health and good hmomir 
sparide in «very direction." 

^ But whose feet would rather remind us of water nymphs,^ cried 
Tanjore, laughing, '* were they not so actively emj^oyed in washing 
their clothes ; and this, you know, FothersgUl, woukl appear not only 
an tmseemly, but an indelicate sight in England." 

^ But it is by no means considered so in Scotiandt I assure yotn 
Tanjore," said Lady Honoria ; *« there is nothing more commoa thas 
to see a nmo^r of girls so employed, that belong to the most re> 
spectftble families, yet, on the sabbadi day (which they observe with 
great deeomm and respect,) you wiQ see them all clad in the moit 
#eoeiit apparel, with shoes and stockings, tfiat would not disgiael 
any of our delicate country misses, even in abdU-room." 

^ I nrast own that their appearance is somewhat singular, thougk 
perfecdy bewitching, your Ladyship," answered Tanjore, as he gased 
6n the face of a very pretty girl, who was earring a large basket of 
Snen on her head, down to the river side, with the moat apparMt 
ease and satisfaction : ** the effect of the short pkad pettiooatt ani 
the white jacket, which confines the shape, but not to eaafO&AHn 
Byaanetrjf is admirable." 

At this moment the carriage stopped at the post-house where Ihef 
wtte to change horses, and Lady Honcnia, by way of norel^vpio- 
posed to alight and take some refreshment. 
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** What) here, my Lady 1" cried the coachman ; ** your Ladyship 
will not be able to procure any thing better than eggs and bacon : 
even if his Majesty was to sup at the * Wee Naggie,' it could not 
furnish him with a more sumptuous repast." 

•' All the better, Thomas," answered Lady Ilonoria ; " I am very 
fond of eggs and bacon, and shall be very well content to get that, if 
we cannot procure any thing more, and so, I dare say, would his 
Majesty ; moreover, -I have some inclination to see the interior of 
the ' Wee Naggie.' " 

Her Ladyship's commands were instantly obeyed : the carriage 
drew up to the door, and the travellers alighted, to the uo small as* 
tonishment of her Ladyship's attendants, and the great delight of the 
host and hostess of the '* Wee Naggie," who however, could boast of 
one more apartment, beside that which served for the general accom- 
modation of their own family, which consisted of six children, healthy 
and strong as imagination could possibly conceive ; and into this 
apartment her Ladyship was shown, with Tanjore and Fothersgilly 
the attendants, of course, remaining in the kitchen. 

*' I ken yere Ladyship will ha'e the condescension to excuse all 
possible defects," cried the host and hostess ; ** we're nae accustomed 
to entertain sic bonnie guests i' this wild part of the country. What 
mun y.ere Ladyship please to ha'e for yere refreshment ?" 

*^ Any thing that you will please to give us, my good host," cried 
her Ladyship, with a smile of the sweetest affability, '* cheese, butter, 
eggs, or bacon^'' 

" Wow I but I will gi'e yere Ladyship something mickle better 
than aw that," cried the host ; " I ha'e gotten twa bonnie moor fowb, 
a cock and a wee hennie, and ye sail ha'e 'em dressed i' the country 
Scotch fashion. — Jeannie, woman ! gang yere gait, anddinna stand 
an ye war daft haste ye, woman, and dinna be lang about it." 

The elegance of Lady Honoria's travelling dress had indeed at- 
tracted the attention of the gudewife for many minutes after her 
Ladyship was seated; and when Jeannie arrived at the second 
apartment, she could no longer contain her joyous congratulations to 
her gude man on the arrival of sic nobihty at the sign of the "Wee 

Naggie." 

In the mean time the most active preparations were made l*f 
Robbie (which was the name of the host) to get ready the moor P^Wt 
vhich were piesently stripped of their plumage, and put intp a large 
No. 9. 27 
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frying-pant with a quantity of onions* carrots, and sweet heilMf afl cut 
up together, which served for a fund of amusement to her Ladj- 
ship's attendants, which consisted of four personages^ including tbe 
coachman and footman, and the remaining two were h6r Ladyship's 
woman, a Miss Marriot, who happened to be a lady's maid of the M 
school, and consequently conducted herself in a very different style to 
those of the present fashionable day ; and it was not in her dress diat 
Miss Marriot attempted to imitate her lady, 6r affected her conse- 
quence, for Miss Marriot, who had attained the age of nearly thirty- 
eight, had too much good sense to assume any thing half so ridicu- 
lous ; and if she copied any thing of Lady Honoria, it was some of 
her Ladyship's striking propensities, — her beneyolence, her nathre 
sweetness and gentleness of disposition, her condescension and affik 
bihty to her inferiors, and her constant and unceasing assiduities to 
render every body comfortable and happy around her ; for such was 
Lady Honoria Belmont, and such Miss Marriot wished to be, evea 
in the humble and unaspiring station in which Proyidence had pleas- 
ed to place her, and such we may always be, let that stati<m be ever 
so humble or exalted. The other personage was her Ladyship's 
butler, in whom she had such confidence (John Brown haviiig fived 
in the service of the late Duke her father a considerable number of 
years, and was now arriving at an advanced age) that she never trft- 
velled without him ; and her Ladyship was much attached to old 
John, firom his long and faithful services, and his unshaken fideKty 
towards her. 

The novelty of the present scene before him, was, however, a 
source of much merriment between him and Miss Marriot,. wfao^ na- 
turally kind and cheerful, had entered into a sort of amusing con- 
versatictt with her hostess. Having taken a fine little 1k^, of about 
two years old, on her lap, she began to caress him with an air of 
kindness, which soon found its way to the heart of Jeannie, andshe 
ezclaamedy — 

*• Ye're unco kind, I ken that, or ye wad nae be fash'd wPtke 
bedrft in sic a manner. Ye mun ken, Ma'am, there's nae a bonflMT 
compliment ye can pay a Scotchwoman than take notice o' her weans. 
An' ye wad speer what ye sal like to ha'e for yere refreshmeBty je 
i^d nae be wanting it at the sign o' the Wee Naggie." 

***am greatly obliged to you for your civility," answered Mbs 
^'■'not^ **butl have no doubt but my Lady will otder somethflV 
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Ibr US wImh yoa carry in the dinner ; her LadTihip is very good* 
aeyer forgets her servants." 

** I dinna doubt of it. Ma'am," replied Jcannie ; ** wow ! but she's 
a bonnie leedy ; and sic gear ! — my faith ! I ha'e oae teen tic 
bmw claies sin I war in the grand town of £dinbro'." 

*' But my mistress has no pride," cried Miss Marrioty ^ no 
than this child ; she does not value fine clothes, and is so good and 
charitable to the poor and the unfortunate, that I do believe she M 
more mindful of other people's wants than her own." 

^ God preserve her, then !" cned Jeannie ; '* there's over miokit 
want of sic kind bodies, in sic a warld of sorrow o' the like o' tkiit 
whar many ane graps the siller, and dinna mind wha wants a MorMl 
to put in their weam gin their ane be full." 

John Brown was no Scotchman, nor Miss Marriot a 8cotchwonian« 
but Jeannie had uttered a language, in the native simplicity of her 
own heart, which was pretty plain, and by no means difficult to bo 
interpreted by an Englishman, or a native of any country, for in all 
countries the allusion was most unfortunately too proverbial to bo 
mistaken in its meaniug. 

While Miss Marriot had been conversing with the hosteasy John 
Brown had been equally familiar with the host, the ooarhman and 
footman being constrained to hold themselves at a respectful dif* 
tance : they were pretty well acquainted with the disposition of Ihdr 
lady, who, though an indulgent and a kind mistress, would never oboo 
authorize the slightest liberties of speech taken in the presence of 
Miss Marriot ; notwithstanding which, Robbie had produced bii 
botde of Hi^and whiskey, and they did not refuse to taste of |bt 
enlivening d^ught, when offered by the hand of hospital!^ and g^ 
nuine good humour. 

The repast being now made ready, Robbie prepared to aet it be* 
fore her Ladyship, Jeannie having previously laid the table in oncM^ 
wid& die finest linen she was in possession of, and which, ^ dacluiad 
to Miss Marriot, had never seen the light since the day thatB^*^' 
her were married. 

«* And that whar a day of auld lang syne," cried Je^ofi^ ; ^•ft' i> 
whar the merriest day I ha'e seen this many a lang y^^r 'f^ow Im 
k whar a canty day, for the parson got right fou wi' t^^ auld Hi^ 
land whiskey, an' the lads and the lasses jigged a»d skippet till they 
could na' see the blink o' their bonnie een; an*' the lada whar braw 
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wi' ribbon knots tied o' their blue bonnet lugs ; an* a' the laMei Aey 
whar fain wi' a' a rose stucket at their bonnie breasts ;— wae^s 
me ! I sal na' see sic ony day the like of that again.'* 

" Jeannic, woman, diniia fash the leedy wi' any sic dafl story,** 
cried Robbie ; ** ye ha'e mair need to mmd yere business ; in gude 
truth. Ma'am, I'm thinking yon callen* that ye ha'e gotten on yere 
lap will mak ye right weary ; ye mun be taking some refreshment ere 
ye gang yere gate to the city of Edinbro'." 

Miss Marriot now resigning her little charge, in whose chubby 
hands she had slyly deposited a crown piece, sat down, with John 
Brown, to part of the moor fowls which was left by the pariour guestii 
to which was added, a dish of excellent ham and eggs, with some 
cheese and fresh butter, which met with great commendation from 
the lips of old John ; and the coachman and the footman had a like 
repast prepared for them, which was occasionally interlarded with 
some good home-brewed ale and a glass of Highland whiskey, whidi 
induced old John to exclaim — 

^' They must never tell me of Scotch fare being inferior to En- 
glish : here is plenty of good cheer, and good humour and hospitality 
sweetens the whole, and then it is more palatable than all the luxu- 
ries in the world, when they are offered to our taste with an unweteome 
smile ; but come, landlord, I will drink your health in a glass of your 
excellent home-brewed ale, — Here's success to the Wee Naggie, 
and to the fortune of Rob what is your name, mine host?'* 

'* Ye mun ken that my name is Robert Bruce," cried the lukDord, 
with an air of national pride mounting to his cheeks at the same 
moment; «« and it's one I ha'na mickle need to be ashamed of; gin J 
wW related to Bruce himself, I could na have sprung firom a more 
ancient-like honourable family." 

«* I do not entertain a doubt of it, Mr. Bruce,** replied John 

*>own ; "and though the pride of ancestry will avail us but Httle in 

t^e 'ext world, yet it is certainly a letter of some recommendation 
in ticub yy 

At this moment the bell rang, to order the carriage to be got In 
readiness, ^i^ ^^^ Bruce immediately attended the summonsy Lady 
Honoria coniqatndkig the meal he had set before her. 

** I suppose,^ cried her Ladyship, " that my people are by tUa 

♦A boy. 
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ne ready to depart, and if you have entertained them as well as 
m have me, Mr. Landlord, they will have no reason to complain of 
eir fare. I am exceedingly well pleased with your civility, and beg 
Ml will let us know what we are in your debt." 
In a few minutes a very moderate bill, including the whole ex- 
>nses, was produced, and put into the hands of Mr. FothersgiU, who, 
oking it over, exclaimed, — 

*• I positively stand amazed, your Ladyship, at the extreme mode- 
lion of the several charges ; you would not have been so well en- 
rtained in England for twice the sum." 

•* Indeed !" cried her Ladyship, " then I cannot think, Fothersgifl, 
* departing without making the honest Scotchman some compli- 
ent. You see that being strictly honest is to be strictly poUtic : 
is man had certainly a very fair opportunity of overrating his char- 
ts, by the accidental manner in which we dropped upon him, and the 
lowledge he must have had that his guests could afford to pay him 
>erally for his trouble ; yet he has taken no advantage on that ac- 
nmU hut gives us a most moderate bill for our entertainment. Do 
HI not think, Fothersgill, that such a man is actually praiseworthy, 
id that I shall do right in rewarding him ?" 
To which Fothersgill instantly replied, — 

•* With the last part of the business, my Lady, I have nothing to 
» ; I am not to dictate to you what you arc to do, because I am 
ill assured that if your Ladyship acts according to your judgment, 
%i it is moraUy impossible for you to err ; but I cannot be perauad- 
9 your Ladyship, when a man acts honestly, that he is doing any 
ire than strictly his duty, in any case whatever ; at the same time 
vill allow there is some degree of merit to be attached to it, in the 
^ent degenerate and vitiated day." 

•• That is exactly what I have been thinking," said Lady Honoria: 
X'anjore, pray have the goodness to ring the bell." 
And the landlord appeared. 

•• Hoflr many children have you ?" demanded Lady Honoria. 
•' God be thanked, I ha*e gotten sax fine bairns, yere Ladyship,** 
awered Robbie, with an air of the most peculiar satisfaction ; '* and 
tannie teUs me there will be ane mair forthcoming o' the spring- 
le o' the year ; and I dinna fash mysel at a' about it, gin I may be 
ured to provide for it : it will only be ane mair bonnie wee flower 
grow i' the garden." 
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** Let all your children be brought before me ; in the mean dm 
that gentleman (pointing to Fothersgiil) will settle your biD, wi& 
which I am perfectly satisfied*" 

Fothersgiil now immediately paid Rob his demand, and took lii 
receipt, and with many bows he made his exit, but in a fewmomenli 
returned with his whole brood of chickens at his heels, except dMt 
J^annie (who also made her appearance) had the youngest child ii 
her arms. 

" We're over mickle obliged to your Ladyship," cried Jeanoie, 
who was at no small pains to make one of her best curtsies, ** ftr 
yere vary great condescension and afiability to sic like puir bodiei 
as Rob and mysel : I dinna ken how to speer my gratitude, fiv a^ 
that my vary heart comes louping to my mou', an' wonna gang bad 
again ; gin the tears fa' frae mine een, an' if I munna greet a wee I 
mun die ;" and Jeannie wiped her eyes with her apron. 

Although Jeannie's broad dialect was almost entirely unintelligible 
to Lady Honoria, yet she was by no means insensible to the in^ 
pression it was intended to convey : as she surveyed the smiliBg 
countenances of each little cherub, she could not help contrastiiig 
the situation of the happy humble pair with that of those in a mors 
exalted sphere of life, whose children are seldom permitted to ap- 
proach them but in the arms of their nurse : it is no wonder then M 
these ladies do not perfectly enjoy the sweet, delicious matemil 
sensations which a mother feels when she becomes the nurse of her 
own child ; for how is it possible she should experience what she reeOf 
does not know ? 

The little bare-footed urchins (for they certainly had neither ihoei 
nor stockings on, though otherwise decently clad) all succesorelj 
opened their chubby hands to receive the gifl which Lady Hooeiii 
dropped into them, which was a half-sovereign each, and a whofe 
one was given to the little boy in Jeannie's arms. Lady Hoocim 
then stepped into her carriage, which drove off amidst the teorii 
smiles, and cheering congratulations of the grateful, happjtSootcli- 
man and his httle family; and, as the flower of the lowly valeie 
both '* stealing and giving odour," to the shade, which Shakespxaxb 
has 80 beautifully delineated, so was goodness and sweetness per- 
sonified in the actions of Lady Honoria, for she both gave and vs* 
ceived pleasure in these her benevolent gifls to the poor little cUldren 
of the honest Scotchman : it reflected back on hsr own gvntibbeut 
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fteHtigs of the most exquisite kind, which she wouM not hsre reliiH 
^tdshedforthe whole world : nor was this scene without its due effect on 
^e youthful mind of Tanjore, and he exclaimed, in the most delighted 
accents, to Fothersgill, as they followed her Ladyship to the carnaget 

•• What do you think of Lady Honoria now, Fothersgill t^ 

And the tutor's reply was, — 

** Why, positively, Mr. Tanjore, I stand amazed at such a womany 
because I do not know any one who at all resembles her." 

*• What, not my mother ?" cried Tanjore, some tender, fond recol- 
lections at that moment recurring to his memory. 

*• Your mother, Mr. Tanjore," answered Fothersgill, " is incon- 
tastably a most amiable woman, but still I must be candid enough 
to say, that I do not think that Mrs. Trelawney is like Lady Honoria. 
Every flower has its charm, Mr. Tanjore, every leaf its shade ; but 
you will find there is a difference in all, a peculiar and respective 
quality attached to itself alone, yet they are all nature's sweets, and 
all have their perfections." 

The travellers now winded their course through a range of beautiful 
mountains, wholly different to what they had yet seen ; and Tanjore 
and Fothersgill were in raptures at the lovely and romantic scenery 
wbich now every moment opened on their view, — shepherds and their 
bleating flocks sometimes appearing in the perspective; at other 
times they beheld little huts, at the entrance of which, marked by the 
band of industry, sat " auld gude wifes," spinning at their wheels, 
viiile the younger ones were nursing their bairns, or the still more 
blooming ones washing their clothes at the river*s side ; sometimes 
a Highland ditty saluted their ear, or the strain of the bagpipe floated 
along the air. All presented a scene of novelty and pleasure to 
Tanjore and his equally delighted tutor, till at length the lofly turrets 
ot Dumfairling Castle appeared in view ; and it was then, and then 
aoly, that the spirits of Lady Honoria seemed suddenly depressed, 
and on their nearer approach to the residence of her beloved brother, 
BOt all the combined efforts of Tanjore or Fothersgill could keep her 
Ladyship from shedding tears. 

•* Oh, my brother ! my beloved brother !" uttered she, " how will the 
aig^ of your Honoria renew your grief, and recall to your memoiy 
Ae-happy hours I have passed in the society of your lovely Jean. Oh* 
tanjore, would that the first interview with my dear Sydney were once 
but over.'' 
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Slowlj now the carriage ascended a steep hill, at nearly the top of 
which they came full in front of this noble, ancient, and magnifioQBk 
structure, over which a superb and splendid escutcheon, bearing Ik 
arms of Lady Jean Campbell, Duchess of Belmont, was com^icii- 
ously placed, at sight of which Lady Honoria became excesorelf 
agitated. 

Tanjore held her trembling hand till the carriage entered thegateii 
and suddenly halted ut the grand entrance, where a massy peal of beb 
announced the approa(*h of visiters to the castle, and the doors wot 
instantly unclosed by the two porters who constantly attended then; 
but no sooner were the arms of the carriage described, than numerooi 
attendants flocked to the door, and ** How is my brother ?" was but 
faintly and almost inarticulately pronounced, as her Ladyship was 
conducted to the entrance of the drawing-room, pale, and leaning on 
the arm of Tanjore Trelawney. 

The door was already open, but it was not in the extended arms of 
the Duke her brother that Lady Honoria almost instantly fell; itwu 
in far more lovely arms, but much less able to support her sinking 
form, that Lady Honoria was now most fondly and affectionatelj 
clasped, and — 

" Dear, dear aunt ! pray be composed," was uttered by one of Ihe 
most melodious voices in the whole world : it was a beautiful girl, at« 
tired in the deepest mourning, with tears chasing one another down her 
lovely cheeks, that now so fondly strained to her heart Lady Hononu 

It was the daughter of the Duke of Belmont, the lovely Caledonitt 
maid, Lady Jean Belmont. 

'* I beg, gentlemen, that you will both be seated, " uttered ahei 
with an air of the sweetest condescension ; ** my dear aunt will sooi 
revive, and know her own dear Jean ;" and in a few moments te 
Ladyship recovered, and again fondly gazing at her beauteous nieeei 
embraced her with — 

" How is your dear father?" 

** Oh, better, much better than you could possibly expect to find 
him," repUed the lovely girl ; ** in a few moments I will conduct yo« 
to him ; but I dare not do this, dear aunt, till you are more compof- 
ed; — ^my father expects you, and therefore is prepared to see you: 
but pray take some refreshment, gentlemen ; I hope you will also ptf* 
take of some, and that ceremony will not prevent you from cottwMt 
your inclination on this occasion* 
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^ I beg, dear Tanjore, that you will help younelf," cried Ladjr 
Honoria, **and also Mr. Fothersgill ; — ^yet, good heavens, how 
strangely remiss I am, by not introducing you sooner to my niece : 
•—My dear Jean, this is Mr. Tanjore Trelawney, the youngest son of 
finy friend Mr. Trelawney, of whom you have so frequently heard me 
.speak ; and this is Mr. Fothersgill." 

** I am proud of the honour of seeing you, gentlemen," cried Lady 
Jean, gracefully curtseying ; and at this moment the servant entered 
mth some more refreshment 



CHAPTER XY. 

** The roses of love glad the garden of life, 

" Though nurtui'd 'mid weeds dropping pestilent dew, 
''Till time crops the leaves with mrniercifixl knife, 

** Or pirmes them for ever in love's last adieu ! 
''In vain with endearments we sooth the sad heart, 

" In vain do we vow for an age to be true, 
"The chance of an hour my command us to part, -'^ v 

" Or death disunite us in love's last adieu !" 

Of all the figures that had ever yet appeared to charm the admirmg 

ejes of mortal man, of aU the faces which ever yet combined ezpresmOA 

' irith grace, simplicity, and perfect beauty, the figure and &ce of the 

lorely Caledonian now surpassed all that Tanjore Trelawney had ever 

yet beheld, in that of Lady Jean Belmont ; and when the ceremony 

of a Brat introduction was over, and the tears of sensibility were dried 

vpon her lovely cheek, then smiles which more properly belonged to 

her native character and disposition appeared to animate her charming 

eountenance with the most dazzling brilliancy, and though Lady Jean 

bd an EngUsh preceptress, to superintend the highly-finished edoca- 

iMm which she had received, yet it had not been able to rob her of the 

Scottish accent, which she pronounced with such peculiar and fascia 

aating sweetness, in her Usual manner of conversing with her friendtf 

Umi she would not have appeared with half the advantage had she^ 

boon without it ; yet she frequently blushed in the presence of tiMI^ 

Bnglish strangers, when she found that she was assuming the Ian* 

goage and manners of her native Highland mountains, quite uncoil*' 

acious that she owed her sweetest charm to its peculiaritr. 
No 10 28 
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The figure of Lady Jean, though rather full than delicate, wai 
formed with the most graceful and perfect proportion of exact sym- 
metry, and the expression of her fine fcvmed features might bare 
served as a heautiful model for the sculptor's art ; her eyes were of 
the darkest shade of blue, deeply fringed with eye-lashes dark as the 
plumage of the raven; her arched brows were beautifully f<Hined«aiid 
her forehead high ; her hair, which was remarkably luxuriant* flowed 
in tresses of the most easy and unstudied form, approaching nearer 
to a bright auburn than a shade of a darker hue, and her complezioi 
was the finest that ever was seen ; the rose of fresh health mantled 
on either cheek, and when she smiled and disclosed her pearly teeth, 
she had the look of a youthful Hebe ; and as Tanjore now and 
then stole a look at her exquisitely lovely form, he could not deny 
the appellation which she had acquired from her countrymen, of her 
being the ** bonniest flower in a' Scotland ;" besides which, Lady 
Jean was the very soul of good nature : indulged herself in eveiy 
fond wish of the heart, by a father who perfectly idolized her, and 
the only child which had blessed his marriage with the lovely JeaOt 
it was no wonder that in this attractive and exquisitely lovely crea- 
ture he should now cherish all his hopes and expectations, nor that 
at the death of her mother he should still more fondly love her who 
was the sole heir and descendant of this illustrious house and family, 
over which Jean had acquired such universal and unbounded infln- 
ence, that no petition was preferred to the Duke, no favour solicited, 
and no assistance asked, but through the hands of his lovely daugh- 
ter ; nor were they ever yet denied : even chieflains and whole clanf 
went in bodies to offer negotiations to the house of Campbell, through 
the intermediate introduction and intercession of the ** bonnie moon- 
tain Jean," and many a gallant chief owed the success of his laureU 
and even the promotion of his fami^, to her influence over the mind 
of her father, while the more humble peasantry of Scotland hailed 
the ** bonnie flower, the fairest o' the Caledonian fields." Whererer 
she went, blessings followed her, for she was sure to dry the tear in 
sorrow's een, and mony one prayed, when they gaed to the kirk, that 
nae chilling blast might e'er destroy the winsome bhthe and bonnie 
bird that gained a' hearts to sing right merrily in auld Scotland ; M 
when her mother died, there was an awful pause in the tempen ol 
the people ; every eye wept, every bosom throbbed, and every heart 
mourned for the sorrows of the house of Campbell, — and that di^ 
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niiicb consigned tho mortal remains of the lovely Duchess to tha 
tomb of her ancestors, was one of universal lamentation and mourn- 
ing with the sons and daughters of Scotia. Not one returned bat 
with a heavy heart to their habitations, from witnessing the last nd 
tribute of respect paid to the memory of their beloved and illustrioua 
mistress ; and it was long before they suffered either themselves or 
children to partake of their usual pastimes, pleasures, and amuM- 
ments, and then not till they had manifested every mark of duty and 
respect to the house of Campbell, by sending a petition to the Duk« 
that he would permit them ail in one body to pay a visit of condolence 
to him and his lovely daughter on the late melancholy event, which« 
however, the Duke felt himself obliged necessarily to decline, bin 
feelings not permitting him to sustain the trial of appearing in the 
midst of those faithful and affectionate vassals, by whom his depart- 
ed Jean had been so recently adored ; and it was on one of these 
occasions that his lovely child found it necessary to exert that pow- 
erful influence over the feelings of her beloved father which she knew 
that she possessed, by addressing him in the following manner ;-— 

** Think, my dear father," uttered she, in one of the most bewitch- 
ingly tender accents that was possible, and which now reminded him 
but the more strongly of her departed mother — *' think how hurt these 
kind and affectionate people will be, by your refusing such a request* 
at the very time that their hearts have been so devotedly atteched 
towards you, and that they have been showing more than a decent 
respect to the memory of my dear, departed mother, — at this very 
time you refuse to see them, to accept of their offers of condolence, or 
listen to their petitions ! — rpoor souls, how much they will be grieved, 
how much they will be mortified and disappointed. Ah I would that 
I were a messenger of better news to them from my fiUher, than a 
cold refusal of their request — would that I could appear in the audit 
chamber, in the very midst of them, bearing in my hand the foUow- 
ing inscription : — ' Welcome, my chieflains ! welcome, my vassale, 
to the house of Campbell ! I will receive your thanks, and I will accept 
of your condolence, because I know that it is an ofiering of your 
hearts, and the purest testimony of your unshaken zeal and fiudilul 
fidelity towards me.' " 

Enthusiasm lighted up each beauteous feature of the lovely, ani-' 
mated, and youthful Jean ; while the energy of her love-beaming 
eye darted for a moment its full expression on her father, wbo^ 
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tumiiig her a glance of unutterable kindness, as he viewed, in 
mournful but eloquent silence, the all-perfect resemblanee of her 
ninted mother, exclaimed, — 

^ And who has taught my Jean to speak to her father in the la& 
guage of a heroine ?" 

** Something that beats too faithfully here for me ever to diMem 
ble," cried the lovely Jean, laying her hand on her heart ; '* wereh 
once to do that, and with my father, I would much rather that it did 
not beat at all ; for I should then be unworthy to become a represent- 
ative of the house of Campbell." 

^ Go, my angel, then," cried the Duke, sunreying the glowing 
ooimtenance of his lovely daughter with increased \ockB of adainf 
tion, ** go, and be the representative of your father ; exert the powen 
oi that eloquence with which heaven has inspired you ; go to my 
fiuthfnl vassals, my chieflains, and my followers, and conqaer tiem 
80 you have conquered me." 

The command was cheerfully obeyed, and the following moraiog 
the lovely Jean appeared in the audit chamber, to the delight of evtty 
eye and the charm of every listening ear, and gave a welcome smile 
and cordial greeting to each true-l^arted Scot. She stood in the 
midst of the assembly, waving her white handkerchief^ and modestly 
and gracefully presented the thanks of her father for their friendly 
condolence and cheering attentions, and apologizing for his absence 
on the only occasion that he could not meet them with his accustom- 
ed fortitude, and in a manner that excited the sympathy and drew 
tMn from all around her. 

^ For it is not, my friends," cried the lovely Jean, ^ that my &> 
ther's heart is not at this moment with his noble chieCtadns and bis 
faithful vassals ; but think of the loss he has sustained, — think of my 
mother I and as you bear her image faithfully in your minds, reflect 
on her sainted character, her matchless virtues, and the excellent 
gOOd^wiU she ever had towards you ! Then will your sighs be wafted 
up to heaven for the repose of a father and his child^ and long shall 
the memory g£ her virtues be cherished in your hearts^" 

Talitt had more than moistened the eyes of the lovely Jean». as 
•he uttered these words, for they now flowed down her cheeks in 
totrents; and waving her hand again towards the chieflains, she 
WMHirdiffitnly withdrew, amidst the wannest plaudits that were eTsr 
yol hMtd in the audit chamber. 
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TVith this impression on the minds of the Scottah oliieibliia» and 
her father's faithtiil vassals, it was then no #oiider that Lady Jean 
had fully estahlished herself a ftivourite with the peopla; in a woiA 
she was adored, and they looked to her for a future repreaentakiTe fiar 
the noble house of Campbell, which was in after agea to auppoit IIm 
dignity, and emulate the virtues of the Scottish chiefs. It waa froaa 
this young, fair, and promising blossom that diey were to derifV; 
their native excellence, which was to extend ita braachaa te 
and wide in the Scottish domains, and shower down bleaainga an 
diem and their posterity ; and from this period Lady Jean waa (har 
reigning toast of the highest and the lowest in the province 
fhirling, the title being given to her, as it had once been lobar 
6t ^ the bonniest flower in a' Scotland.'' 

Lady Honoria did not remain long witfioiit aeeing har beloved 

brother, and the most affecting interview took place between tlMda^ 

but the Duke was by no means insensible to the soothing iltantii— 

of his affectionate sister, or the happiness that he would shoi^daiiw- 

flrom her charming society, which would also be so bsneflcial 

pleasing to his beloved child, who would now receive nmuj 

hints and instructions from her amiable and accompiiahed 

the management of the exalted station she was now oidled npaa.la^ 

fill in her father's household, and in the establiriunent of Dumfiuiiim, 

Castle. Meanwhile, the Duke expressed his gratitude I0 Lad^' 

Honoria for having brought Tanjore Trelawney with her to I>um> 

fairiing, with the additional company of Mr. Fotheragill, of wtam^ 

her Ladyship had already spoken most highly, in her letleia tO'kar 

brother. 
•^You will find Fothersgill a most rational companionf I'aaaOM 

you, Sydney," cried her Ladyshipt ** though not always a talkatifia 

one ; and as to Tanjore, he has absolutely grown the s w e etosi fefc 

low in existence, — is not he, Jean ?" 

•* Ah ! you would not have me tell what my thoogatsamof iMiiate 
young men," cried Lady Jean, blushing deeplyi and wkh aU Ih^ 
native simplicity of the Scottish accent ; and Lady RwioriaF 
as well as the Duke, at the frank ingenuousness with iHlidi Wa^ 
uttered, and the bewitching naiveU which ao sweetiy iiifiiiiiifiariadliC 

**Does he resemble my dear and much valued friend! '^ at Umgfk^ 
exclaimed the Duke, turning to his sistM*, with aotte degnaof talMMt 
blended with the inquiry. 
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To which Lady Honoria replied, — 

*^NOf he more strongly resembles his dear and much valued mo- 
ther, and bating his complexion, which is a shade darker, you neYer 
beheld features so exactly similar to those of Mrs. Trelawney. " 

** Then the boy must be exceedingly handsome, " replied the Duke; 
*^ but I shall judge for myself when I have the pleasure of seeing 
him." 

** Which will be at the dinner hour, father, " cried the lovely Jean; 
*^ to-day you will dine with us in the saloon V* but the Duke shook hii 
head. ** Ah, but that shall not content me," resumed she with a 
most fascinating and winning smile ; ** you must dine in the great hall 
to-day, with my ain dear aunt and Mr. Tanjore Trelawney, and * the 
gude like canty auld mon, ' and your ain Jean ; and if ye will not do 
diis, ye shall gang wi'out company for a' the rest o' the day, father ;** 
and away tripped the bonnie Jean, leaving Lady Honoria to coax her 
fiUher to leave the dreary solitude to which he had confined himselfi 
ever since the death of his beloved wife, and partly by the soothing and 
gentle arguments of his sister, and the fond entreaties of his darling 
girl, he at last consented to dine with them, but not in the great hali* 
where a bright star had always conspicuously shone, to ^ve a smiling 
welcome to all his guests ; and though that place would still be sup^- 
plied by one of equal fairness and lustre, yet it was a moment of trial- 
he had not the courage to support in the presence of strangers. 

*• Surely, my dear brother, you will not deny us the pleasure of your*" 
company, " cried Lady Honoria, affectionately taking his hand, as 
was retiring to dress. 

**No, no, Honoria, I will certainly dine with you," replied th< 
Duke ; ** but you must positively not detain me a moment longer afleir^ 
the dinner is over. I am, besides, really anxious to see your youth-^ 
ful prot6g€ and his tutor ; I therefore promise to be with you to^ 
dinner." 

This was a great point gained, and her Ladyship did not despair 
of seeing her beloved brother enter once more into the pleasures of 
society, and instantly communicated the pleasing intelligence to Yob 
daughter* whom she found in the drawing-room, with Tanjore and 
Fothersgilli with whom she had entered into the most famihar and 
unreserved conversation, and whom she was perfectly enchantiDg 
with her humorous and entertaining description of her own countryi 
whidishe occasionally interlarded with some tale of** auld lauf •ynei^ 
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which 80 delighted her auditors, that when she made her exit witk 
Lady Honoria, the quaint tutor could no longer conceal his rapturesy 
or glowing admiration of the lovely Caledonian maid, and exclaim- 
ed, — 

" I stand amazed, Mr. Tanjore, at the exquisite sweetness and ur- 
banity of this lovely young and accomplished lady, in the midst of 
which there is so much harmony, good nature, and simplicity combin- 
ed, that I do not know to whidi she is most indebted for that pecultv 
and resistless charm which she throws around her, like so many magie 
spells — her beauty, which I think is dazzling beyond expressioii, 
Mr. Tanjore, or her wit and humour.'' 

" She is probably more indebted to the last than the former,'' cried 
Tanjore ; ** Lady Jean is certainly beautiful, extremely beautiful, bat 
it is not delicate beauty ; — I wish to be understood, Fothersgill, in 
order that you may not mistake my meaning." 

^ And so do I too, Mr. Tanjore," cried Fothersgill, ** wish to un- 
derstand you, for, upon my honour and credit, when you affirm that 
the beauty of Lady Jean Belmont is not delicate beauty, your ka- 
guage is to me wholly unintelligible." 

*' Then I will still affirm that Lady Jean is not delicately beautiful, 
and yet that she is at the same time most exquisitely beautiful.— I 
have posed you, Fothersgill." 

'^ No, Mr. Tanjore, you have not done any such thing," cried Fo- 
thersgill ; *' for you must make it ultimately clear to me, Mr. Tanjore, 
before you can do that" 

" Why, then, I will begin, ia the first place, with comparisons," said 
Tanjore, his cheeks assuming a colour of a deeper dye than they had 
a moment before : ** you have often remarked to me, that you thon^^ 
my cousin, Emma Bradbury, the most lovely girl you had ever seen; 
and you added, * but itis delicate beauty, Mr. Tanjore, — the beauty of 
a white rose, or a pale primrose.' Have you not made this remark 
on Emma, Fothersgill?— deny it if you can." 

<* Sir, I never deny any thing I have once said," answered Fo- 
thersgill ; '* and if I made this remark on Miss Emma, it is a rery 
just one, because her complexion is so generally pale, though heir jfelii- 
tures are for the most part extremely lovely ; but. Sir, &ough I said 
this, I did not tell you at the same time that this was a kind of deli- 
cacy which was at aU preferable to the bright and glowing tints which 
vl^ry on die fiice of the lovely Caledonian maid;— -^y, Sir,'l 
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an afliemblage of eyeiy fair and blooming flower growing in full per- 
fection on her rosy cheeks ; and the beauty of Miss Bradbury is no 
jnore to be compared with Lady Jean's than " 

The first dinner bell now rang a tremendous peal, that vibrated 
on their ears like the great St Paul's ; and Tanjore, starting up, look- 
^ at his watch, and suddenly made a precipitate retreat, leaving the 
tutor to finish his comparisons by himself ; for the beauty of tenthou- 
4MUid Lady Jeans, with all the combined charms of Scottish fascina- 
tion, could not at this moment drive the image of Enuna from the 
heart of Tanjore, now that the powers of love and fancy had brought 
her present to his imagination ; and her loved idea followed him to 
the dressing-room, remained with him all the time he was at his toilet, 
and Btill retained its station in his heart when he was summoned io 
the drawing-room, where, in a few minutes. Lady Honoria appeared, 
and soon afterwards the Duke of Belmont, leaning on the arm of hia 
lovely daughter, entered the room, and was instantly approached by 
Taiyore with an air of the most marked respect, and the most becom- 
ing diffidence. 

"You are welcome, my dear boy," cried the noble Duke, most 
cordially returning his salutation, «* to. Dumfairling Castle : none ara 
more welcome than the children of my most valued friend Trelawney. 
Mr. Fothersgill, I am also glad to see you in Scotland, Sir ; and all 
yau have to do is to make yourselves happy, and consider yourselves 
la much at home as you were in the neighbourhood of Berkeley 
Square, and you cannot fail to render me so by that reflection.*' 

•• Your Grace is pleased to honour me most highly," cried the gra- 
stifled tutor, bowing most obsequiously ; while his pupil felt himaelt 
«tiio loss to return a speech quite as appropriate and as expressive of 
his sensfo of the Duke's kindness and condescension towards them ; 
anar wbioh, conversation became general, and in which it was very 
evident to perceive that Tanjore endeavoured to exert his abilitioB 
to the utmost extent of his power, and yet with such retiring mo- 
desty, fearful of o'erstepping the bounds which propriety so particu- 
larly prescribes for (but which is so seldom attended to by inexpe- 
iieoced) young people, that the Duke was channed with Lady 
Honoiia'B adopted young favourite. 

^ Aleanwfaile, a most magnificent dinner was served up in an ad- 
joining apartment, called the ancient repository, which derived itt 
Awoo ftom « aplendid and beautiful collection of foreign bird* 
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stu^Tedf and placed in glass cases of immense talue ; the second 
collection was of flowers, so admirably calculated to deceive the eye, 
that they seemed actually as if newly gathered from their native 
beds, and scented the whole of this grand and spacious apartment 
with their odoriferous and dehcate perfumes ; and the third coUec- 
ion consisted of some of the most ancient and remarkably striking 
icriptural paintings, among which were the following : — Job in his 
Prosperity, and Job in his Captivity ; the Birth of our Saviour ; the 
Fomb of Lazarus ; the rash Vow of Jephthah ; Abraham offering up 
lis son Isaac ; and Judas betraying Jesus. AH these were exquisite 
liaces of mastership in the style of their painting, which Fothersgill 
vas in such raptures with, that he could not help expressing his 
lentiments of admiration in the warmest terms. The only portrait 
n this superb room was one of Mary Queen of Scots, which was of 
he most unrivalled excellence ; and this also attracted the atteatioo, 
ubmI drew forth the warmest plaudits from the lips of the admiring 
ntor. 

** I could almost fancy a resemblance, your Grace," uttered Fo- 
hersgill, gazing by turns at the portrait of the ill-fated Mary and the 
Kuinie Jean, ** in that highly-finished painting, was not the disparity 
3f age so great ; yet surely there is a striking similarity of expres- 
■ion, (which cannot be mistaken,) in the style of the features, to those 
of Lady Jean Belmont." 

" You are perfectly correct in your judgment, Mr. Fothersgill," 
cried the noble Duke, **and I have heard the same remark frequently 
Doade before, by the most eminent professors, of the strong resem- 
Nance existing between that portrait and my daughter." 

** Indeed, indeed, I was never so bonnie," cried Lady Jean, 
flushing deeply at the observation which the portrait had drawn upon 
Or, and by no means intending to have made choice of a Scottish 
^ord on the occasion ; but this was so natural to her, that it had 
&pped from her tongue quite unawares, and she could not recall it 
^ck again ; and her aunt smiled at her embarrassment. 

«« I do not know, my love," cried she, *^ that you could have made 
•q of a word more appropriate than honnie to the late unfortunate, 
^ely Queen ; but whatever resemblance my Jean may have to- 
»^rds her in feature, from her follies, her vanities, her weaknesses,^ 
H^y she ever be spared." 

«* And yet, yoor Ladyship, historians do not exactly agAlb oa that^ 

No. 10. 39 
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point," said Fothersgili ; ** they have sometimes presented ub with a 
most lovely portrait of 3Iary's charucter, and represented her ai 
virtuous as she was unquestionably fair and beautiful in her person: 
and at another time they withdraw this lovely picture, and give us 
one of a darker shade, in which hor actions are all vicious, her heart 
depraved, and her disposition cruel, haughty, and vindictive, — wtisk 
are we to believe ?" 

To which, after a moment's pause, the noble Duke replied, — 

" From the most favourable report let us always be inclined to 
judge : that Mary was vain, I will not deny, but for which there were 
some just pretensions, for she was not only one of the most beauti- 
ful, but one of the most accomplished of women ; and it wasowiiigto 
the adulation which she constantly received in the gay and voluptooia 
court of France, that she was led into those weaknesses and itHro- 
luntary errors, for which she was. so severely censltred when obe 
ascended the Scottish throne ; but I can never believe that her heart 
was naturally depraved, or that her disposition was either cmel or 
vindictive, not even to her most rancorous and bitterest foe, whick 
was Elizabeth. This unfeeling and malicious woman, while she 
accused the lovely and unfortunate Mary of vanities and weaknesseii 
forgot that those vanities and weaknesses were also her own, withoit 
the excuse which Mary might have pleaded for her indiscretioB; 
for the person and the manners of Elizabeth were alike repellant to 
love, and yet her passions and her heart were wholly subdued by Ae 
influence of this all-ruling and powerful impression. I will not be» 
tate, therefore, to declare which of the rival sisters deserves the moat 
censure, and that I think Elizabeth the most highly culpable, became 
she had really vices which she affected to despise, and Mary reallf 
had virtues which she never boasted of." 

** Tour Grace could not have said more, if you bad uttered vM» 
volumes on the subject," cried Fothersgili ; ** and while we coot«M- 
plate the lovely object before us, let us eudeavour to forget hat 
frailty, from which no human beings are entirely free, ud drop I 
tear of pity for her persecutions, suflerings, and misfortmieik" 

** And this is a sentiment worthy of humanity* Mr. FodMtngiV 
answered the Duke : ** would to heaven that'it were mcne genCili^f 
adopted ; but, alas ! we forget our own errors while we %te 
to discover those of our neighbours ! — ^vamtj will not let 
own faidts; or, if we do, pride will not suffer us to aelmowlsd^ AaiBi^ 
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The Duke certainly did retire soon after dinner, but not idone, for 
titdy Honoria positively insisted that she would accompany him for 
an hour or two to piny a game of chess, (of w*hich his Grace was 
remarkably fond,) determined that she would now carry her point of 
wolfing ber beloved brother once more a member of society. 

^'Flay at chess with you V* cried the Duke ; **why really, Hono- 
riAf I have almost forgot tlie game." 

•^All the better, Sydney," replied her Ladyship ; '*! shall then 
have the pleasure of refreshing your memory ; — in the mean time 
Jean will find most excellent amusement for Mr. Fothersgill and his 
pupil, by showing them the picture gallery, if you will permit her." 

** Surely ; desire Donald to attend you, my love," cried the Duke ; 
**and I dou't know — I really don't know but what I may join you a 
little in the course of the evening." 

On this assurance, the lovely Jean kissed the hand of her father, 
ayd the noble Duke immediately retired with his sister. 

A difficulty occurred, however, with respect to the picture gallery, 
which could not be viewed at the present moment, owing to the 
abaence of Donald, who always kept the key in his custody till hia 
mawLer required it to be delivered up to him. It had been carefully 
■tot up ever since the death of the lamented Duchess, owing to an 
unfinished portrait of her being placed there for the artist to work 
upon ; and this circumstance rendered the intrusion of visitants to 
tk» gallery highly improper, till orders were issued by the noble 
Duke for their admission ; which orders were strictly obeyed by 
Donald, and he had now taken a walk out. Lady Jean, therefore, 
fi^t obliged to offer an apology to Fothersgill and Tanjore for the 
ahaence of Donald, and explained to them the above circumstance. 

** But there will be plenty of time for your inspecting the gallery," 
Uttered she, with a sweet and cordial smile, *' in the course of the 
very long visit which I hope you intend to make at Dumfairling 
Castle ; and then, perhaps, Mr. Tanjore, we may be able to provide 
y^ with a companion of your own age, who will feel himself proud 
Vid hapi^ to entertain you. Ah ! yes, — I have little doubt but 
Edwin will soon be back again ; he never likes to stay over long aw^ 
fiyun hoM native mountains." 

As Lady Jean made this observation, her head was half averted 
ftom Tanjore, butaa she- turned suddenly again, and met hia eyea fix- 
ed' fidl on her iprdy face, ahe blushed deeply, for Tanjore peroeivad 
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that from beneath her dark-fringed eye-lids a tear had intnudvety 
strayed, and still rested there, like the dew-drop that trembles on die 
blossomed thorn. 

A smile, however, soon dissolved the charm of the tender melan- 
choly which at moment seemed to have surprised the lovely maid, 
and which had sprung up unconsciously with the name of £dinn ! 
but who Edwin was, or why he possessed an influence over the 
feelmgs of Lady Jean Belmont at this critical moment, Tanjore was 
wholly at a loss to surmise, much less did he presume to inquire. 

A walk was now proposed by (he lovely Jean up to '* the Bower,** 
as she csdled it, — 

** Where you must not bo surprised at any thing you see there,** 
cried she ; ** you must just imagine that you are reading some of Wal- 
ter Scott's canty auld tales, when ye shall see gude wives an* their 
woe bairns, an' lads an' lasses, an' a* the gallant chieftains thatlia*e 
bled in the Scottish wars, a glimmering an' dancing before yere een; 
an' they whar a' flesh an' bluid, an' ye mun ken thejr're nae mair 
than pasteboard ;" and throwing on a plaid loosely over her shoal- 
ders, Jean started up, and declared that she was ready to become 
their guide to ** Lucky Meg's Auld Bower ;" while Fothersgill and 
Tanjore laughed heartily at the whimsicality and good humour iO 
which this lovely girl so peculiarly abounded, and which Tanjc^ 
was well aware was without one atom of aflection. 

•* Oh, Lady Jean," cried Tanjore, ** if yq^i knew what a peculiar 
charm your native accent gives you, you would never speak in an^T 
other.*' 

" But what would my father say to that ?*' replied Jean, laughing'^ 
*' who has taken such pains to make me an Englishwoman. !Edwin ^ 
too, would laugh at me, if I were to neglect the lessons he has 
regularly taught me. Oh no, I must please my father, were I 
displease aU the world beside.'* 

'* Edwin again !" thought Tanjore, as he arose to accompany 
lovely conductress, — ** ah ! there is something more attached to 
name of Edwin than I can possibly comprehend ; — ^but what does L 
concern me ? — what right have I to discover or search into the 
crets of this lovely, artless, and certainly this most ingenuous 
creature 1'* • 

Meanwhile, Lady Jean had already led them through the 
impervious windings, which conducted them to the entnmce of 
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liifierent avenues of the Castle, some of which were dark, and had 
the most gloomy aspect imaginable ; and though Fothersgill was 
amused by the novelty of the scene, and considered himself perfect- 
ly safe under such a convoy, yet Lady Jean oflen caught the tutor 
looking back at the Castle, and casting a glance of anxious inquiry 
towards his pupil, which excited her risibility to such a degree that 
49he exclaimed, as they at length arrived at a beautiful and embower* 
ing shade, leading to the entrance of a wild shrubbery, which emitted 
the most fragrant perfumes, — 

" Well, Sir, dare ye now venture a wee bit further ? Ye ken there'* 
nae ghaist to frighten you, but if ye stay a while, ye shall see the bon- 
niest lass in a' Scotland come out to greet you with a right gude 
Highland welcome, fra' Auld Meggie's Bower." 

Tanjore now laughed heartily, perceiving that the old quaint tutor 
was actually under the influence of fear, as they approached Auld 
Meggie's Bower, to which in a few succeeding minutes they advanced. 

It was a simple structure, but formed of such materials as to excite 
the greatest wonder and astonishment, for on Lady Jean's liftiog 
the latch of the door, which she touched as lightly as possible, cot 
popped an old woman, with a bottle of whiskey in one hand and a 
glass in the other, which she seemed to invite them to partake of, by 
tfie following inscription being written in legible characters over tht 
entrance of the bower : 



" Auld Meggie's Bower, 
" Made in a wintry hour ! 
" Ye need na doubt 
" Ye'll ken me out ; 
" Wha kens my name, 
"May ken my fame 

" In right gudc Highland whiskey.*' 



r • ' 



** What say ye to that, now, Mr. Fothersgill ?" cried Lady Jean^ 
laughing at the astonishment which was depicted in the countenance 
of the quaint tutor : ** Will you accept of the auld lupky's invitation I—- 
will ye come to the bower, Mr. Tanjore 1" 

The resistless smile of the lovely Jean conquered even the fetam 
of the tutor, while they charmed the heart of the pupil ; and they en- 
tered the bower without a moment's further hesitation, whose door 
WIS almost instantaneously and mysteriously closed on them. . 
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CHAPTER XVL 

'* I did but look and love a wliile, — 

" *T was but for one half hour ; 
** Then — to resist, I had no will, — 

** And now — I have no power. 
" To sigh and wish is all my ease, 

'f Sighs which do ease impart, 
" Enough to melt the coldest ice, 

" Yet cannot warm your heart 
" O, would yoilr pity give my heart 

** One comer of your breast, 
" *T would learn of yours the winning art, 

" And quickly steal the rest." 

If astonbhment and surprise had been excited on the mmds of 
Fothersgill and his pupil, on a view of the outside of ** Auld Mog- 
gie's Bower," it was doubly so on their entrance, for their lovely 
conductress led them into a grotto, where they were immediately 
■unrounded by a group of figures, which had all the appearance of 
■o many youthful fairies ; and they guarded a recess, ail composed 
of such beautiful materials, that they looked like gems exposed to 
the dazzling rays of the sun, and round which the most odoriferous 
flowers breathed their most delicate perfumes. 

Three moss-covered seats were placed in the grotto, and in the 
centre a rustic table, spread with wine and the most deUcious fruits, 
jellies, and cakes, all covered with fresh vine leaves, whicli the 
hands of the lovely Jean immediately removed, and invited them to 
partake of. Meanwhile, the old woman who had at first appeared, 
made her obedience to the guests and retired, but where neither Fo- 
diersgill nor his pupil could possibly divine. 

** Since you are the enchantress of this lovely bower, Lady Jean," 
said Tanjore, seating himself on one of the moss benches, while 
she helped him to some of the delicious grapes, ^* pray tell us by what 
aaotraordinaiy means the old woman has escaped, and by whose hands 
tins delightful entertainment has been prepared, surely not for uSi 
as we could not possibly have been expected V* 

To which the loTely Jean smilingly repliedf*— * 
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** All travellers who chance to enter Meggie's Bower are tre«led 
with the same delicate fare, not provided by her, biit by her beaiitifvl 
mistress, who is called ' the Witch of the Lake :' it is she who pn^ 
perly inhabits this fairy gotto ; — ^you shall see her presently, and 
judge how far she merits the appellation she has acquired ; but I liRTe 
other company to introduce you to besides her, — she is the list pev* 
sonage whom you will be permitted to behold ; but you are <|uila 
mistaken in supposing me to be the enchantress of this place*-Mr. 
Fothersgill may be the enchanter, if he pleases, or you, Mr. Tanjore. 
Every body is gifled with the power of enchantment who enters here." 

^ As how, my dear Lady Jean ?" cried Fothersgill ; ^ I perfcdljr 
stand amazed at your information." 

»* I will convince you. Sir," cried Lady Jean ; ** Go to the recettt 
and pluck off one of those white flowers, that emit such delighiftil 
fragrance through the grotto, and you will presently see the effect iC 
will produce in a moment." 

^ Suppose that Mr. Tanjore were to do it," cried Ae tutor, retllf 
under the influence of some alarm, which occasioned Lady Jean 
the most immoderate fit of laughter, while she exclaimed,— 

^ And what are you afraid of, Mr. Fothersgill ? There's m» efil 
lurks under sic a bonnie flower, — pluck it, an' ye shall see." 

There was no resisting this command from the hps of smifing 
beauty, and Fothersgill very cautiously approached the recess, aod 
with somewhat of an unsteady hand gathered the lovely flower from 
its slender stem. Instantly the fairy njrmphs lifted up the m3rsterioiHi 
curtain that shadowed the recess, and a silver lake appeared^ bearing 
oa its sur&ce a brilliant car, drawn by swans, in which was a female 
figure, attired in the habit of a witch, but whose lovely face was a 
model of the most perfect beauty : she had a wand in her handt 
wreathed with myrtle and roses, and to the utter surprise and aall^ 
nishment of Fothersgill, Lady Jean immediately approached, aikl 
gathering another of the blossoms from ofl' the white-flowered trsa, 
flung it into the car. The beauteous swans then genfly appeared to 
ruffle the surface of the lake, sounds of the most melodious mnsic 
floated at a distance, and the lovely witch gradually disappeared from 
the spectators, the curtain falling as gently as it had arose, the beaih 
tifiil group of fairy figures moving towards it, as they had done before 
on their entrance to the grotto, at which Fothersgill and Tanjore ox* 
pressed the greatest wonder and surprise. 
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** Well, I shall always call you an enchantress from this very hour,^ 
exclaimed Tanjore ; ** nor can I possibly conceive by what means 
this admirable deception is so inimitably accomplished." 

To which Lady Jean replied, — 

*• I can well imagine the effects of surprise and curiosity it has 
excited over your feelings ; and do you know that some silly personsy 
to whom my father has permitted Donald to exhibit the Bower, have 
actually gone from hence with the impression on their minds that 
this place is haunted by fairies, and that the Witch of the Lake is re- 
oUy a human female. It has cost my father, however, some thou- 
sands to bring it to perfection in the manner you see, and is all 
worked by machinery, by two persons constantly employed to super- 
intend its operations, behind, in a room in that recess. The bell 
that announces the approach of visiters to the Bower, is the signal 
for the old woman to make her appearance ; and when she retireSf 
the lake is prepared, by certain machinery, which is all worked from 
the white blossomed . tree, and in which the whole of the deception 
lies. If this white flower be not touched, it would not work at all. 
On the other side is the tree with the red roses, which works to ano- 
ther design, though totally different to that of the silver lake.'' 

" And shall we also see that. Lady Jean?" cried Fothersgill, now 
delighted with the beautiful exhibition he had just witnessed. 

" Yes, certainly, I do not mean that you shall leave auld Meggie 
without seeing all her wonders," cried Lady Jean ; " but I will bo 
make my father and aunt laugh at the terrors you expressed, Mr. 
Fothersgill, about the bonnie witch. I dinna doubt but you was 
thinking she wad have gripet fast hold of you, and taen ye over the 
Scotch mountains a' together." 

Lady Jean never looked half so lovely as when she uttered the 
language of her native mountains, and as he surveyed her beautifult 
tall, and attractively graceful figure, with the plaid loosely flowing 
over her shoulders, and the redundancy of auburn hair which care- 
lessly waved on her snowy, fair, and open brows, he could not help 
comparing her with the lovely maids, as drawn in Ossian, whose 
dark blue eyes shone like the stars of dewy eve, and whose white be- 
«om was the peerless lily. There was, besides, an air of witcheiy 
in the manner and the look of Jean, which might have well accorded 
witti the heroines of the Scottish bard, and that might have been 
dangerously seductive to any heart which had not already made an 
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offering at the shrine of faithful love ; for, with a look and manner 
which seemed full of arch and eloquent sweetness, she turned towards 
Tanjore, and exclaimed, — 

•* It's your turn to be enchanted now, Mr. Tanjore ; see ye yon 
bonnie flower, that inclines its head so blashingly towards you, as 
though it wad say, * Gome and woo me V Wad ye but touch it« y% 
shall see mony gude like wonders ye have na seen yet." 

The temptation was resistless, — Tanjore immediately approached 
the blushing roses, and plucking one from off the stalk, the myste- 
rious curtain again gently arose. The scene, which had before pre- 
sented the Witch of the Lake, now represented the Hall of Fingal, 
surrounded by a clan of Scottish chiefs and warriors, in the centre of 
whom were the famed Oscar and Malvina. The splendour and mag- 
nificence of this scene, which was accompanied by beautiful and 
appropriate music, so far exceeded the expectations of Tanjore and 
Fothersgill, that ihey would have burst out into the most rapturous 
exclamations of applause, had not the lovely Jean placed her finger 
on her lip : she then approached the tree in the same manner that 
she had done the opposite one, and taking one of the roses, threw 
it towards the lovely Malvina, when the curtain again gently fell to 
the beautiful sounds of martial music. The fairy group immediately 
retired, and the old woman instantly made her appearance. 

*' You must not touch her, Gentlemen," cried Lady Jean, laugh- 
ing ; " she is not so willing or obedient to your commands as the 
flowers ; and here the power of enchantment ends : she wUl use you 
well while she is under the authority of her mistress, but is apt to be 
a little refractory when the white flowers are no longer waving over 
her. The entertainment you see provided here is by the order of my 
father, and each day Donald is obliged to fiirnish it richly, for the 
reception of Auld Meggie's visiters to the mysterious Bower ; and 

do you know that £dwin " Lady Jean paused, and coloured 

deeply, on perceiving that at the mention of this favourite name Tan* 
j^re regarded her expressive countenance with the most scrutini^ung 
attention, and with an air of inquiry whioh he had no longer th» 
power of concealing ; and Lady Jean added, — ** but you are a straor 
ger to Edwin, and it's nae matter what I was going to say about him," 

** But it would matter greatly if I loved you, Jean," thought T$3f& 

yxe^ as they prepared to depart fi'om the Bower, where Fother^jgi)! 

declared thai he. had been so highly gratified, that he should ^i;iismil 
No. 10. 80 
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all in his memory, to recount to Mr. Trelawney when he should 
again return to Berkeley Square. 

" You need not treasure it for that purpose, Mr. Fothersgill," 
cried Lady Jean ; " for Mr. Trelawney has been to see Auld Meg- 
gie, when he was last at Dumfairling. I remember hearing my 
father say that he was highly delighted ; but there were no such 
bonnie sights then as there are now, yet it had one attraction, which 
I am thinking^ he* will never forget — it was my poor mother, with 
whom it was a favourite retreat." 

Lady Jean sighed deeply, and remained thoughtful till they again 
reached the Castle, when they found, on their entrance to the draw- 
ing-room, that the Duke and Lady Honoria were already there. 
The former immediately guessed whither his daughter had taken his 
guests, and he exclaimed, — 

" So, Gentlemen, our fair Witch of the Silver Lake has had no 
power of holding you in her magic spells ; you are returned in safety, 
under the convoy of my daughter Jean." 

** And are in much more danger of being bewitched by her Lady- 
ship's enchanting smiles, then from any inspiration breathed foiA 
from Auld Meggie's Bower, your Grace," cried Fothersgill, bowing 
in so gallant a manner to the lovely Jean, as to excite the smiles of 
the whole party. 

An account was then given of the entertainment, and the pleasure 
they had derived from the novel ex!Jbition they had just witnessed, 
and a most humourous description of the fears of the tutor, before he 
could muster up courage to gather one of the enchanted flowers ; 
after which, further conversation ensued respecting the merits of the 
machinery, to effect which the Dnke had been at such considerable 
expense. 

** Not wholly to please myself," uttered his Grace, with a sup- 
pressed sigh, " but in conformity to the wishes of my beloved wife, 
Auld Meggie's Bower having actually once been the scene of action 
in the time of the Scottish wars : it was the abode of an antiquated 
fenmle, enriched by the spoils of the wounded and the dying solders, 
whom she took in, under the pretence that she was gifted wife the 
power of healing, by compressing the juice of a cefrtkia herb, steep- 
ed in the blood of a milk-white swan. This improbable tale actually 
gained belief, and though many had taken shelter in Meggie^ 
Bower» few were ever seen to come out of it, ciirM bjF her proeoiip- 
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Uons, for they eidier died of their wounds, or the healing herb had the 
more rapidly sent them to that bourne from whence they never return- 
ed. You have now the true history of Auld Meggie and her Bower, 
gentleman ; and in some parts of these mountains they will boldly 
assert that Meggie yet haunts the Bower, with all her fairy spells, to 
which belief I have given no small authenticity, by the deceptm 
operations which are constantly performing there." 

Tea and coffee were now served up, and the Duke conversed for 
the remainder of the evening with more cheerfulness and serenity than 
lie had done for many preceding weeks. Already had the charm 
wrought upon his mind and feelings, by the presence of his beloved 
sister ; and the raptures which this circumstance awakened in the 
bosom of his lovely daughter could scarcely be restrained within 
bounds, and she now yielded to the indulgence of her charming flow 
of. animated spirits, for which Nature had alone designed her, be- 
cause she was well aware that her dear father could now suppoit 
them ; and the consequence was that there was hardly a day which 
intervened that Jean did not propose and furnish fresh sources elf 
pleasure and amusement for her father's guests. Somefimea ahe 
^ould accompany them up to the mountains, and point out to their 
observation the romantic beauties of the surrounding countryi enter 
the huts of the peasantry, and show them the blessings of a High- 
land home. At another time she would lead them to contemplate 
the beautiful and majestic ruins of many a towering edifice, but now 
mouldering into dust, and tell them its ancient history ; and all with 
such winning simplicity, sweetness, and good-humoured pleasantry, 
that Fothersgill very shortly become so enchanted with the character 
of the lovely Caledonian, that he declared she surpassed all the 
young women of the present day, and frequently wondered that the 
heart of his pupil was not more sensible of her powers of attraction. 

And it is true that Tanjore, as he sometimes listened to the me- 
lodious voice of the fascinating Jean, as she warbled the beautiful and 
national airs of her native country with a grace which was peculiar 
only to herselfi felt for a moment entranced by the witchery of her 
charms ; and as he sometimes caught himself stealing glances at 
her all-seductive and beautiful form, would acknowledge that her 
loveliness greatly surpassed even that of his charming cousin ; yet 
one thought reflected back on home and dear Emma instantly recall- 
ed his half-yielding senses to a recollection of her who had charmed 
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him in infancy, and at whose gentle shrine his heart had iittroluntariljr 
paid the first offering of love ; and Tanjore felt that in Sjpite of aaj 
opposition from chance, time, or destiny, that he could never desert 
it Though the vast expanse of ocean might roll between him and 
Emma, though sickness might pale that lovely form, and age wither 
up its beauty, yet Emma would be dear to his throbbing heart while 
life remained within him. 

All this Tanjore felt, even while he contempjiated the tFanscendent 
charms of the lovely Caledonian maid ; — this thought was passing 
over Tanjore, notwithstanding which he paid every attention to die 
daughter of the Duke of Belmont, which her exalted rank and ^ 
amiability of her own engaging disposition so justly entitled her to 
receive ; but it was that sort of attention which proved that his heait 
had received no warmer impression from her charms, and that he 
could quit Dumfairling Castle (where he had now been an ininale 
nearly two months,) whenever his father should suggest the propriety 
c£ his returning to England, without incurring the danger of leaving 
his heart behind him with the mountain maid. 

And had Tanjore neglected a correspondence with his amiable 
ianiilyt during his abode at the Duke of Belmont's or they with Tan- 
jore? — certainly not. He had received two letters from his father, and 
one from his mother, which he had duly answered, with every mark 
of duty, respect, and affection ; but to his great surprise, Emma was 
scarcely mentioned in either of them, except by a slight paragrapht 
which, in the letter from his mother, was expressed in the foliowing 
terms : — '^ I am happy to say that your cousin Emma is perfectly re- 
iitored to health and spirits, and is now on a visit at her aunt and 
uncle Clarendale's." 

This wail the only part of his mother's letter with which the feel- 
ings of Tanjore were not perfectly satisfied, and he shook his head 
.as he perused this paragraph a second time, perceiving or conjectur- 
ing that there was an affectation of coldness respecting Emma, in tfas 
style of Mrs. Trelawney, which was quite unusual, and therefore he 
wss incUned to suspect its sincerity. 

** So," cried he, ** my mother would have me to believe diat the re- 
storation of dear Emma's health and spirits is the effect of my absence 
l^ore than any other circumstance, as if I were a being that had beeii 
.quite obnoxious to her feelings; but this wont do, my sweet mamma! 
tl am not at all addicted to yanify, but I know the nature of tbegenfle 
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£mma better ; — she does not rejoice at my absence, on if ahe doeSf 
it is a joy which she only feigns : in vain would they roll back the tide 
of passion that swells in two fond devoted hearts, but it ia not so 
easily to be accomplished ; I shall love Emma wtide I breathe, and 
Emma will — --i" 

There Tanjore stopped ; — ^he repressed the coming thought thai 
Emma would love him again, in the probabiUty of her becoming the 
Wife of his brother, and with a deep sigh folded up his mother's letter* 
with a blessing on that beauteous head, which, perhapg, slept not 
more calmly nor peaceful than his own, when she contemplated th« 
distance which was now between them. 

The next letter which Tanjore received from Berkeley Square wis 
£rom Miss Trelawney, informing him that her marriage with Lord 
Wyndham was to take place at no very distant period, and of the 
splendid preparations which were rapidly going forward for that event; 
that her dear papa had already presented her with a rich set of jewels 
for the happy occasion; that her wedding dress was to be magnificent, 
and that her sisters and cousin Emma were to be her bridemaids ; 
that she was in a delightful flutter of spirits, as Lord Wyndham was 
just then standing at her elbow to prevail with her to name Ihs hap- 
fy day ; and concluded her letter by desiring Tanjore to give them 
a more correct portrait of the beautiful Lady Jean Belmont than he 
had hitherto done. 

Tanjore was^ now more highly displeased with the st34e of his sis- 
ter's letter than he had been with his mother's. 

*^So, in her delightful flutter of spirits, Alexina has lost sight of all 
sisterly affection," thought he, flinging her letter away in disgust ; *• I 
am not even invited to be present at this splendid wedding ; but what 
does this splendour avail to me? — there is more splendour in one 
glance of dear Emma's eyes, than all the magnificence that Alexina 
can boast of. Thoughtless girl ! does she think that such ktte com- 
munications can afford me any pleasure, while I am absent from iMr 
who in the humblest cottage would have the power and the charms to 
content me ? Dear Emma, too, how coldly, how distantly has Alexina 
spoken of her ; but I will remind her of it, — I will let my sister kiMiir« 
ttat if she has forgotten that she has a heart, I have not. I should 
not be surprised, if the next letter I am favoured with from Berkalsy 
Bquare were coolly to inform mb'9i the nuptials of ray hnim 
William, too, 
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Tanjore stopped again ; — he could get no further in his supposi- 
tion — for the soul of him he could not then pronounce the name of 
Emma, which must have immediately followed that of William: all 
the blood had mounted to his face in one instant — tears started to hifl 
eyes, and deep sighs heaved unconsciously from his breast, when lus 
tutor suddenly surprised him in this conflict of his feelings, and ez« 
claimed, — 

*'My dear Mr. Tanjore, I stand amazed too see you in this situ- 
ation ! My God, Sir, what is the matter with you? but I see how 

it is — I can guess " 

"And pray, Sir, what are you so ready to guess V cried Tanjore, with 
extreme impatience as well as vexation marked on his countenance. 

" Why, Mr. Tanjore, I know that you have this morning received J 
a letter from Berkeley Square," replied Fothersgill, with symptoou 
of curiosity he could not utterly conceal. 

"Well, Sir, what then?" inquired Tanjore, pettishly. 

"And I do suppose, that from the intelligence which that letter con- 
veys you are greatly affected," returned Fothersgill; "no doubt jou 
did not expect that a marriage would take place so shortly between 
Mr. WilHam and Miss " 

The tutor stopped suddenly, on perceiving the inflamed counte- 
nance of his pupil, who indignantly exclaimed, — 

." Your sagacity, then. Sir, has deceived you : Mr. William Tre- 
lawney is neither married, nor going to be married, that I know of; 
nor will I again be interrogated on a subject which does not at all 
concern you." 

" Mr. Tanjore, Mr. Tanjore, this to me," cried Fothersgill, in t 
serious tone ; but he said no more, and resumed a thoughtful silence, 
his countenance confessing how deeply his feeUngs were wounded 
by so unmerited an attack of severity from his pupU. 

Meanwhile, Tanjore, as deeply hurt by his own pained and tor- 
tured feelings, instantly exclaimed, — 

" To you, Sir, or to any man would I say as much, even were he 
my father, who would aim a dagger at my throbbing heart, already 
smarting under the wound of disappointed affection." 

The tutor absolutely looked aghast, and recoiled a few paces from 
ihe stem, yet dignified look of the spirited Tanjore. Wholly un- 
.censcious, however, of meriting his ungenerous accusatioo, he cooQy 
repeated (for Fothersgill was never betrayed into paBuottt}— - 
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^* Me aim a dagger at your throbbing heart, Mr. Tanjore ? I 
Would perish myself first ! You know that, Mr. Tanjore — I would 
drop down at your side, before I would harm a hair of your head. 
Don't make me weep, Mr. Tanjore,— don't make me weep«-»I am 
an old man, and never shed tears but when I am really afifected." 

Poor Fothersgill had already taken out his handkerchief; he had 
applied it to his eyes, and this sight completely subdued the angeff 
and softened the heart of Tanjore. He arose from his chair, he ap- 
proached Fothersgill — all his mother shone in his eloquent eyes- 
he extended his hand towards his tutor, and, in a voice of humility 
exclaimed, — 

" Fothersgill, dear Fothersgill, forgive me !" 

** Forgive you, Mr. Tanjore !" cried Fothersgill, instantly return- 
ing his cordial salutation by a firm grasp of friendship ; ** forgive the 
son of my patron ! — forgive the dear boy whom I have watched over 
in the first days of his childhood, with an anxiety which could never 
be suppressed, with affection which could never be stifled, even 
when my duty called upon me to correct his faults. Did not nature 
then breal^ out, Mr. Tanjore, and inform you how dear you were ta 
an old man's heart, who has ever fondly loved you ? Were you pen- 
niless, Mr. Tanjore, would I not share my last farthing with you I 
Were you deserted by all the world, Mr. Tanjore, would Fothersgill 
desert you too ? No, I would remain with you while the last pulse 
of life could beat in these poor old veins ; and my last sigh would mur- 
mur blessings on your name. Forgive you, Mr. Tanjore ? — do not 
mention that again, I beg of you." 

The feelings of poor Tanjore were now wholly overcome, and 
throwing himself into the arms of his faithful and affectionate old 
tutor and friend, he wept aloud ; nor did he suffer him to leave him, 
till he was restored to his affection, his confidence, and his esteem. 

" They have parted me from Emma, — eternally parted me ! — and 
I had forgot myself, Fothersgill," cried Tanjore, " forgot the worid« 
and forgotten you. Here is my sister's letter, a cold unfeeling one ; 
at least I thought so, but perhaps I may be wrong ; — ^read it, Fothers- 
gill, and judge for yourself." 

Fothersgill took Miss Trelawney's letter in silence, read over the 
contents, and returned it to Tanjore with the following words ; — 

** My dear Mr. Tanjore, pardon me if I feel inclined to judge 
more favourably of your sister's letter than you do, because I view 
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it in a less impassioned light ; your feelings are at this moment ini- 
table, and your spirits agitated ; when they are more settled aod 
composed, you will see things through a very different medium tlutfl 
what you do now, and will make every just allowance for a young 
woman so happily circumstanced as li^Iiss Trelawney : she is on the 
•re of matrimony, not only with the man of her heart, who is eveij 
way entitled to the choice with which she so greatly honours him, but 
behold the glittering prospects which surround her, with not a cloud 
to dim the lustre of the bright-beaming sun of happiness which opens 
on her view,-*-a brilliant sky, under which the fond transported 
maid breathes the purest aspect of all-delighted heaven — ^love, foP* 
tune, exalted birth, and all the flattering appendages of the most 
brilliant rank and fashion. My dear Mr. Tanjore, it is scarcelj 
poanble for a young woman like your sister to contemplate all these 
smiling prospects, and feel that they will shortly be realized, without 
leeling her head as well as her heart a Uttle giddy, when she has a 
full view even of such scenes only in the perspective ; but when 
they approach still nearer, can you wonder that she is charmed vith 
die fascination '( — ^What youthful female could resist them 1 Yet, 
believe me, my dear Mr. Tanjore, in all this delightful flutter of 
sptfits which she so playfully describes, I cannot discover that ap- 
parent want of feeling and affection which has called forth such se- 
vere animadversions on her letter : it is indeed gay and sportive, but 
I will take upon myself to say that her heart has not shut out sisterly 
affection for her brother Tanjore. To be sure, she has said but little 
about Miss Emma Bradbury ; but there may be reasons, my dear 
Mr. Tanjore, — ^you understand me, — there may be reasons why and 
wherefore, which we must not pretend to inquire into." 

*^ Oh, doubtless, reasons enough," cried Tanjore, again colouring 
deeply ; «« but I can assure you, FothersgiU, they are reasons which 
I should disdain to inquire into at the present crisis of afiairs ; and 
though I intended to reply to Alexina's letter in a manner highly ez- 
jMressive of my offended feelings, yet afler what you have urged in 
her behalf, I shall certainly not do so at the present opportunity, but 
wait till she is Lady Wyndham,— then, Fothersgill, if she forgets 
herself I do not mean to spare her." 

^ But one word more on this subject, my dear Mr. Tanjore, and I 
hinre done«" rallied Fothersgill ; «<it is not a likely supposition that 
mj of 4ie descendants of Mr* Trelawney will forget tbemselTeSt aod 
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. your coster is one of them ; she has been educated under a very dif* 
ferent system to some of those high-bred fashionable young ladies 
who do indeed forget themselves long before tliey enter into the holy 
state of matrimony, and continue to do so to the end of iheir exist- 
ence." Fothersgill now looked at his watch, and declared that he had 
never once recollected the embassy on which he had been sent by 
Lady Jean, *' but, all lovely as she is, you see I had quite forgotten 
the sweet maid when I found you in grief, Mr. Tanjore," cried Fo- 
thersgill, directing a look of kindness towards his pupil ; '* I was bid- 
den to tell you that the picture-gallery was now open for our inspeo 
tionv if you feel inclined to see it, under the convoy of Mr. Donald, the 
lovely Jean having gone to take an airing with her father and aunt.^^ 

And, glad to be reUeved by any thing from his own thought8« 
Tanjore was very willing to accept of the invitation, which was not 
only gratifying to his taste but his feelings ; and in a few minutes they 
were attended by Mr. Donald, who being an ancient domestic in the 
service of the Duke, was considered the major-domo of his Grace's 
establishment. He had, indeed, very great authority invested in his 
bands, having been a very deserving favourite with the late lamented 
and amiable Duchess, at whose demise he was raised by the Duke 
to still greater honours, and continued to prove himself every way 
worthy of the distinguished favours which were conferred on him, by 
the most exemplary iideHty and gratitude to his master. 

*' I hope we shall not intrude upon your time, Mr. Donald,'' 
cried Tanjore, on perceiving the good-humoured pleasantry which 
was exhibited on his countenance. 

" Sair, 1 beg ye wull think nathing of that at a'," cried Donald« 
bowing down to the ground ; " I am proud of the distinguished ho- 
nour of attending ye, and will it please ye to gang all over the Castle, 
I wad nae think muckle o' the trouble of showing ye a' the bonnie 
sights ye ha'e to see there." 

By this time they had reached the door of the picture-gallery, into 
which Donald presently conducted them, the magnificence of which 
perfectly astonished the tutor and his pupil. The half-finished por- 
trait of the late Duchess was concealed by a rich drapery of crimson 
satin, but as it stood in the centre of this spacious and elegant apart- 
ment, Donald removed the drapery, and disclosed the form and 
features of the lovely Duchess to their view. He heaved a sigh as 

be withdrew the curtain, while he exclaimed, — 
No. 11 31 
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*• See ye now, Sairs, the bonnie flower that's ay now mingling wi' 
the dust ; gvide truth, it was a niourulV day when she bowed her 
head to the earth ; ay, it was a day which gar'd a' folks to greet, for 
there was nae the like of her in a' Scotland, for she baith filled the 
weam and claithed the back of mony one that had nae the siller ta 
win it for theirselves. 

The resemblance of the late Duchess to her lovely daughter ww 
striking to a degree : the hair, indeed, was a shade lighter than Ladjr 
Jean Belmont's, but the fair open brows, the high forehead, and the 
dark blue brilliant eyes, with the dignified expression which illu- 
mined them, were the same as shone in the face of the beautifulJean; 
and Fothersgill rapturously exclaimed, — 

** You will never lose sight of this lovely portrait, Mr. Donald, 
while the fair daughter of the Duke of Belmont lives." 

" It is the ^-ary model of her, is it not, Sair ?" cried Donald, his 
eyes glittering with the tear of sensibility paid to the memory of his 
departed mistress. ** There whar never twa peas mair like i' the 
same pod, only that yc wuU ken the bonnie wean has gotten mair 
flesh about her ; ay, she^s right bonnie, an' mony one wad be sighiog 
for the blithsome lassie, wad she but gi'c eiii a blink o* her een." 

To which Fothersgill replied, — 

** That's sooiicr said than done, I believe though, Mr. Donald ; she 
will be the richest heiress in Scotland, and there's not many who will 
presume to aspire to the honour of her hand." 

** Ay, she will have over muckle siller," cried Donald, winking 
in a very significant manner, the meaning of which was not so easily 
to be understood ; ** but it's nae the siller in a' the land wuU tempt 
the lassie to gi'e her hand whar she canna gi'e her heart ; ay, she is 
a right winsome lassie, and has a' the bluid o' the Campbells in her 
veins." 

There was more in Donald's looks, as he uttered these wordsv 
than he was willing to reveal ; and throwing the drapery again over 
the portrait of the lovely Duchess, he pointed out to the particular 
observation of Fothersgill and Tanjore an uncommonly beauUful 
and highly-finished painting, on a very large scale, though {he sub- 
ject was infantine. It was a beautiful little girl, in the act of pro- 
tecting a bird-cage from the approaches of a wily kitten, which a 
boy was holding in his arms at a distance from his lovely little play- 
mate ; and the attitude and expression of these children were so 
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tonl and beautiful, that Tanjore was enchanted by Ub effect The 
bird, which was a goldfinch, was so admirably drawn, that it •eemed 
actually to partake of the terrors of its lovely little mistress ; and the 
boy's amxiety to save it from the claws of the kitten was finely expresv* 
#d) — it was a face of uncommon beauty, with a Scotch bonnet with 
a plume of feathers on his head, and a plaid sash over his shoulden; 
and the look, which seemed to ask protection for her little favourites 
from the girl to this boy, was so inimitable, that Tanjore in vain al> 
tempted to withdraw his eyes from it. 

*' Had you a thousand pictures, Mr. Donald, to exhibit," cried hO| 
** this would claim my warmest admiration ; *' it is astonishinglj 
besauti^ul, and nature and affection speak too forcible to be re- 
eiated." 

Donald smiled and exclaimed, — 

** I dinna wonder over muckle o' that, Sair, when I sal let you ken 
wha the wee lassie is, an' wha the bonnie chiel/' 

'' Surely the litt'e girl has some resemblance to Lady Jean," cried 
Tanjore ; " and the boy " 

Some curiosity was certainly blended in the face of Tanjore as he 
made this inquiry ; and Donald archly replied, — 

'^ Ah, Sair, ye dinna ken any thing about the boy at a', an' he's 
nae here to say any thing about himsel' ; but ye might easy ken the 
wee lassie, — its nae mair than the bonnie Jean her vary sely the 
bonnie blue that's ay sae smihng in her een might ha'e telled ye 
that." 

The curiosity of Tanjore, and even of Fothersgill, was now raised 
to the highest pitch, and he exclaimed, not once removing his eyea 
from the picture, — 

♦' Yes, t\ie little girl is certainly Lady Jean Belmont, but I am anz- 
ious to know who that lovely boy is, — a relative, probably, to the 
Campbell family ?" 

On which old Donald gravely replied, — 

<• He's nae relation at a', Sair, but a bonnier chiel ne'er walked es 
Scottish ground than the gallant braw young Edwin Mowbray. Wad 
ye but see him ye wad be over muckle a my mind. He is the Ittrt 
of an ancient, honourable family, and sic a fine lad ye sal nae seo 

in a' Scotland." 

«* So," thought Tanjore, "the secret is now out, my lovely moimlaia 
and this Edwin Mowbray is the idol of your heart ;" andt aUf 
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ious to know more of the history of this so greatly mdmirad, ind 
certainly greatly to be envied, Edwin, he exclaimed^— 

** And lives he in Scotland now ?" 

** Ay, Sair,-' cried Donald, *^ he lives just whar ye do yeisel at 
this vary present time ; he lives in Dumfairling Castle tiU the Daks 
can get him ay better provided, for he's nae siller, an he's nae land 
he can ca' his ain, puir body, though he comes of a right gude ho- 
nourable family ; an* his mither died i' the Duchess's arms when he 
war nae mair than twa weeks aulc^; but ye munna say a word about 
it, Sair, — ye ken it wad nae please the Duke, nor the bonnie Jean* 
to be glibbering about young Edwin." 

'^ Fear nothing, Donald," cried Tanjore ; ** I am a true-bom eng- 
lishman, and would scorn to betray the confidence which is repoead 



in me." 



^ I ken that right well, Sair," cried Donald, and led them on to 
the observation of the remainder of the portraits which this 
gallery contained. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

" That which is past is nothing tare ;— 

" And what of joy to come 
'* Impatiently we want ; when got, 

" Is quickly past and gone : 

" And when ' tis past, like other things, 

" It nothing will be thought ; 
** Should then that dream, which nothing if 

" So anxiously be sought ?" 

Donald pointed out to the observation of Fothersgill and Tanjore 
a number of highly finished portraits of the ancient family of tlie 
Campbells, among which was the father and the mother of the late 
Duchess, and in both of which there was a striking resemblance to 
iheir lovely daughter. 

" There, Gentlemen," cried Donald, « is my Lord Alexander 
Campbell, who was the finest hero in a' Scotland : he fell in battle, 
i' the Scottish wars, fira a wound he received wi' a gun-ahot in the 
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right arm, which folks said he might ha'e gotten the better of, had he 
not ane mair sare at his heart, for'Lady Jean died, ye ken, learing 
ane only child, which was a daughter, and he did na live muckle 
over lang after her. See ye noo on the left hand, there is the bonnie 
wean that was ay painted when she was about twa years auldf 
that was the Duchess of Belmont, the mither o' the blithsome Jean 
who is the present heiress o' Dumfairling Castle." 

This infant hkeness bore a strong resemblance to the loveljr 
mountain maid, and another full-length portrait of her at the age of 
fifteen was exhibited in another part of the gallery, so exquisitely 
beautiful that Tanjore could not remove his eyes from it without ex- 
pressing his most glowing and rapturous admiration. She was 
drawn in the Highland dress of her native mountains, except that a 
flowing veil confined part of her luxuriant bright auburn tresses ; 
and it was at the period that she was in the attitude of delivering a 
speech to the chieftains and brave followers of the house of Camp- 
bell, when she appeared as the sole surviving descendant of that 
noble and illustrious family, and the energy of her soul-breathing 
countenance was peculiarly striking. The tear which moistened 
her lovely cheek seemed hardly yet dry, so inimitably had the artist 
traced nature and feeling in her beautiful face ; and Tanjore ex* 
claimed, — 

" How exquisitely lovely, Fothersgill ; I am charmed, — I am 
transported !' 

" Mr. Tanjore," cried the tutor, " talk of your English beauties, 
you never saw such a face as this in England, Mr. Tanjore ! no, not 
even in—" 

" Berkeley Square, I suppose you was going to say, Fothersgill,'* 
said Tanjore, looking gravely ; " but comparisons are not fair, es- 
pecially when they are made at the expense of dear absent friends.'* 

The tutor was profoundly silent at this remark, and he ceased to 
express his admiration at any of the remaining portraits, while they 
continued in the gallery, which having sufficiently surveyed, they 
took their departure, but not without rewarding old Donald liberally 
for the trouble he had taken on their account." 

At first the old Scotchman refused their generous gift, but Tanjore 
insisted on his acceptance of it, and he deposited it in his pocket 
with a smiling air ; and while Tanjore took his favourite Juno out 
for a short airing round the beautiful grounds of Dumfairling Castle 
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che tutor amused himself by steppin^r into the Duke's libraiy, and 
taking up some of the huge folios, began to examine them with the 
minutest attention. 

Meanwhile, Tanjore scampered away with his silent companioOi 
who, though dumb, was very eloquent in expressing the most li?eljr 
demonstrations of joy for the distinguished favour that her master 
was conferring on her, shaking her ears, and wagging her tail, as she 
brushed over the wild and beautiful heather which grew in full lux- 
uriance on every side. 

Still Tanjore's heart was not at ease in this long absence from his 
dear native home, and though by no means insensible or ungratefiil 
for the friendship which had been so condescendingly shown him bj 
the Duke of Belmont and his amiable daughter, whose charming and 
ingenuous character he greatly admired ; yet Tanjore was impatient 
to return once again to the bosom of his own family ; he anxiousljr 
longed to behold his dear mother, and his father, and his sisters, and 
oh ! how ardently did he sigh, and wish to see Emma. At one time 
he fancied that Emma had forgotten him ; yet this thought was in- 
stantly exchanged for one more pleasing, and he fondly antic^ated 
the moment when he should see her fair cheeks tinted with glowing 
blushes at the sight of him, and that would repay him for all the anx- 
iety he had felt on her account. 

These were the reflections of Tanjore when he happened to be 
alone ; but when he was in the presence of Lady Honoria, he was un- 
willing to indulge in these sensations, or appear spiritless or dejectedi 
fearful that she should suspect the cause of his uneasiness, or thathd 
was weary of that society which she had so anxiously prepared for 
him, and was so solicitous that he should enjoy. Lady Honoria too 
had corresponded with his mother ; several letters had passed and 
repassed between them, but of what nature that correspondence was 
he was unable to guess. He had frequently observed, too, that when in 
the company of Lady Jean Belmont, her Ladyship often remarked the 
most trifling conversation which he happened to address to her with 
A peculiarly marked attention ; and when this lovely and interesting 
creature was shining in the very midst of her all-powerful attractioQSi 
that Lady Honoria would then fix her eyes upon him with the most 
watchful, anxious, and penetrating gaze, as if she were wiUing to. 
search into the deepest recesses of his inmost soul, in which senti- 
znent the Duke himself seemed in some degree to portioipat^ *PP^ 
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rently as watchful and attentive to the looks and convereatioa of his 
daughter, whenever Tanjore was near her. 

Meanwhile, the unconscious and innocent Jean freely indulged in 
the frankness and ingenuousness of her open and generous disposi- 
tion, in all the unreserved conversation which passed when they were 
flitting alone or walldng out together, without a thought, without a 
insh which strayed beyond the boundaries of friendship, which had of 
late been so frequent, that it is certainly probable, had the heart of 
Tanjore been perfectly unfettered, it could not long have remained 
flo, ki the seducing society of the beautiful and fascinating Jean* 
There were peculiar moments, too, when even the charming spirits 
with which she delighted and charmed others seemed to receive a 
check from herself; and once Tanjore suddenly surprised her in 
tears. She was seated at one of the Gothic windows, which com- 
manded a beautiful and majestic view of the ocean, and she was si- 
lently watching the white-bosomed wave as it gently heaved to and 
fro against the sandy beach, or laved the sides of the jutting rocks ; 
and as Tanjore soflly approached the contemplative maid, unwilling 
to disturb her meditations, she did not start with affected coyness 
from his gaze, but turned ber dark-blue eloquent eyes full uponhim» 
and they were wet with her tears, while she exclaimed, — 

" Fou are doubtless surprised to see me thus employed, Mr. Tan* 
jore, but you would be puzzled to guess from what cause spring 
these tears. I am not always mirthful when I contemplate that ocean ; 
I think of objects who have either perished beneath its waves, or 
who are now venturing their lives on its stormy surface, and it is a 
sensation which I cannot always conquer, or wholly repel the melan- 
choly influence of. At the moment you surprised me here, I had 
been offering up my fervent prayer to all-gracious Heaven, to protect 
in safety the life of one being for whom I entertain some gloomy and 
terrific apprehensions." 

The voice of Lady Jean was at this moment peculiarly affecting^ 
nor did she attempt to conceal her emotion. Tears almost involun- 
tarily started to her eyes, and at length strayed down her lovely 
cheek, at sight of which Tanjore Trelawney, whose warm and affec- 
tionate heart always sympathized with the pained feelings of others, 
was considerably affected. 

** And, oh! may those gentle prayers effectually prevail," uttered he, 
**dear, lovely, and amiable Jean, for whomsoever they may be thus 
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tenderly preferred ! May they reach the throne o£ Heaven, and mix- 
ing wiA the breath of pitying angels, hover over the safety of that 
being whom you so anxiously regard !" 

A pause of some minutes ensued. Meanwhile the lovely Jean' 
endeavoured to compose the agitated state of her feelings, and io 
thank Tanjore in terms of the most grateful acknowledgement, for 
the interest and friendly warmth he had so strikingly displayed. 

** Ah, dinna think me blind nor insensible to your perfections, Mr. 
Tanjore," uttered she with a beautiful blush kindling on her cheek 
in bright and crimson hues ; '* I have a right conception of the good- 
ness of your heart ever since you came to Dumfairling Castle, which 
makes me more free and unreserved in my manner towards 70a 
than any sic like stranger. I ken right well you would not wrong a 
simple girl, formed in the fashion of her native country, that has nae 
guile in her thoughts towards you, except that of doing you a kind- 
ness, like an ye were her ain dear brother, and therefore does nae seek 
to hide her heart fra your observation. Waes me ! it's beating now» 
like a puir silly bird that's driven from its home, and dinna ken whax" 
it can rest its weary wings in peace. Gin I were to tell ye a' my 
griefs, ye wad nae betray me, Mr. Tanjore ?" 

The look and manner of the lovely Caledonian were at this mo- 
ment so resistless, and so full of angelic purity, that Tanjore was as 
much awed by its expression as he was charmed with the lovely frank- 
ness of her character ; and he immediately exclaimed, in his peculiar 
warm and animated manner, — 

"Betray you. Lady Jean ! — sooner would I perish at your side, or 
plunge into that foaming and impetuous ocean to be buried in its wiU 
waves, than wrong thy confidence, thou lovely, generous maid ! BoM 
I am to say, that Tanjore never did wrong to mortal man in thought 
or action; and shall he injure lovely woman, when she turns to hiffl 
for protection, hope, or consolation ? It is not man in the image of 
his Maker that would do this^-believe it not, dear Jean ; it is some 
base, cowardly, and unnatural monster, unworthy to bear the ham&B 
form, and deface nature by the savage act of cruelty to woman.'' 

^ Iken ye have a heart as noble as the sunny smile that shineafi* 
yere bonnie-like countenance," cried Lady Jean: "then list to 0^ 
Mr. Tanjore, while I tell ye a' the grief that hangs sae heavy atBff 
breaking heart, gin it were ready to burst, and dinna put me out; f^ 
mun be all attention, and if ye see the tears fa' fast fra mine eaOi 1^ 
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tnunna heed them, for ye ken there's nae stopping the tide when it 
flows fra the heart." 

More than ever charmed with the manners, and penetrated with the 
sorrows of Lady Jean, Tanjore listened with the most profound «!• 
tention to the following words, pronounced in language which soon 
found its way to his warm and affectionate heart : — 

*^ Mr. Tanjore, my mither, wha was sae gude and tender-hearted 
that a' folks that had nae over muckle siller, and were sare opprett 
^' grief and the troubles o' this weary world, wad fain come to the 
Castle to ask pity and assistance, an' amang others there war a bon- 
liie leedie, that war far gane wi' ween ; she did na tell her name and 
quality, but she greeted sair, and the tear was in her een, an' she ay 
''^gged protection o' my mither, which she had nae the heart to re- 
use her. Now ye ken the while it was that my feyther was gone to 
he English court, and he did nae return till there war a bonnie ween 
oxu in Dumfairling Castle, belonging to the puir leedie wha my 
^ther was sae kind to, and he was ca'd Edwin, and my ain mither 
t^Dod godmither to him, and grew unco fond of the braw wee laddie; 
K^d in about sax months aAer my feyther had come fra England, he 
^^ard sic a tale fra the mou' of the bonnie leedie as gar'd a' folks to 
^^eet for her heart's grief, for the Earl Malcolm Mowbray was the 
^jther o' the bairn, wha spent bis last bluid in the field of battle. 
'^ But wha was the leedie thai he sae sarely beguiled, think ye ? 
**Ay, she was the daughter of ane o' the Scottish chieflains, 
l^e Right Honourable Earl of Dougal,wha fied fra her native home, 
l^at wad nae mair receive her ; and when Lord Mowbray went to 
lie Scottish wars, he thought nae mair o' the puir lassie he had be- 
rayed. Now what was to be done, Mr. Tanjore 1 for a' my feyther** 
]ioble bluid mounted to his veins when he heard sic a shameful and 
lisgraceful story ; but my mither greeted sadly, and wad nae let him 
urn his back on the puir lassie and the bonnie bairn, an' they staid 
XI the Castle under the protection of my feyther, till Edwin war Av^ 
fefkxa auld, and then his puir mither died. Ah, Mr. Tanjore, the 
j>uir lassie that was only in her youthful prime drooped her head, like 
the pale hly, and died in my niither's arms, begging to the very 
Last of her for the puir bairn she was ganging to leave behind her, 
that my feyther wad nae turn him adrifl on the wide world. 

** And he was nae turned adrifl, Mr. Tanjore ; — ye ken Edwin 
has been ay brought up wi' us, and my mither sae fondly loved him 
No. 11. 32 
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that she called him her ain dear Edwin, till her ain Jean were 
brought to light, and then she t'.vincd us together in her heart, Hketwa 
boonie flowers that growed upon one stalk. So ye miin ken, Mr. 
Tanjore, that sin I war a wee lassie, nae bigger than yon ana' 
flower, I war bidden to love Edwin, and Edwin war bidden to lore 
Jean, like an we war ain brother and ain sister." 

Jean paused, and blushed deeply when Tanjore exclaimed — 
** And do you not still love Edwin as your brother. Lady Jean!'' 
To which, aAer some hesitation, she artlessly replied, — 
** Te mun well ask me sic a question, but, waes me ! I did na ken 
I loved him far better than any tongue could tell, when I war told 
that Edwin was nae my brother, and that I mun nae* look uponliim 
in any sic light again. I war a big lassie then, and I greeted sorelj 
when my mither wad nae let me gang over the mountain's side wi* 
Edwin, nor dance in the Highland reel wi' him, and I could na tell 
die reason why, Mr. Tanjore, till once my feyther gat me ito die 
library, and told a' the tale of puir Edwin's shameful birdi, and that 
his mither died in the Castle of Dumfairling wi' vary grief and 
shame. 

" You may guess the rest, Mr. Tanjore," cried the tearful Jeaiii 
now sighing deeply, and laying her hand on her heart, *' you may 
guess the rest ; I was bidden then to think na mair of puir Edwin an 
he were one of our vassals, but it was nae sae easy done as said ; I 
could nae ieai him from this throbbing heart for a' that was said to 
me, and he's ay here — Edwin is ay here, Mr. Tanjore ; in spite of 
a% they canna win me to forget him, and though mony ane seeks wj 
handy there's nae ane will ever come over Jean's heart the like o^ 
bonnie Edwin." 

*• And where is Edwin now, dear Lady Jean ?" inquired Tanjorei 
with strong symptoms of curiosity blended in his countenance. 
To which she replied, — 

•* He's gone to the North Seas wi' Admiral Mackintosh a wee lA 
but he's nae to stay lang if he does na like it, for ye mun ken that it 
is whispered about that Edwin will one day get the sUler of the m^ 
dent families of the Dougals and the Mowbrays, in spite of a' M 
wad keep a puir fatherless bairn out of it ; and ay he's cleverr- 
tfaere's nae the like o' him in a' Scotland ; but, waes me ! whalft 
that to puir Jean ?" 

Had there been nothing more than the bewitching simplici^ wA 
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irhich Lady Jean gave this recital of her sorrows to the ear of Tan- 

* jore« it would have been sufficient to have awakened the rnost poiK 
erful interest in his heart ; but when it was accompanied with the 
most touching sensibility and affecting expression, when it s e emed 
bursting from her youthful heart by one spontaneous feeling, dictated 
by nature's strongest and most powerful tie, virtuous affection for t 
dear and tenderly-beloved object, Tanjore regarded her sacredljt 
and almost hallowed the fair shrine that consecrated the image of 
such pure and gentle virtues. 

** Ah, dear Lady Jean," uttered he, ** how highly am I honoured 
bj the confidence you have reposed in me, and how truly do I Bywh 
pathize in your feelings. Poor Edwin ! and shall I not pity him too T 
—but wherefore should I pity him, who is so greatly an object to be 
envied, by possessing the inestimable treasure of such a heait. 
Tou have exalted Edwin beyond the wealth of worlds. Lady Jean* 
and he can never be debased while you honour him so highly.'* 

Perhaps Tanjore uttered this with more warmth than he had in- 

* tended, but it was the spontaneous offering of his heart to worth and 
beauty ; and though the face of the lovely Jean was in a glow as ibe 
received his compliment, yet she smilingly replied, — 

^ And what matters a' this, dear Mr. Tanjore, since I am bidden 
never to think of puir Edwin V* 

This was a question every way so unanswerable, and indelicate 
for Tanjore to pass his judgment on, that he did not immediately re- 
ply to it, and the summons to dinner was a very seasonable relief 
at the precise moment, both to him and the Lady Jean also* who 
felt the impropriety of renewing or continuing any further converan^ 
tion on the subject of Edwin with Tanjore Trelawney, to whom abe 
would not havebeen altogether quite so unreserved or communicativet 
but from certain observations she had made lately on the conduct of 
bier aunt. Lady Honoria, with respect to Tanjore, and it did not Kp» 
pear at all improbable to Jean but that her aunt was very solicitous 
ibat an alliance might take place with a branch of the Trelawn^ 
fiunily. Nay, she imagined that Tanjore had actually been invited 
to Dumfairling Castle for that very express purpose — she could nb 
longer doubt it, from some hints dropped by the Duke that such an 
event would be highly pleasing and gratifying to him, from the Tujp 
respect and esteem in which he held the character of the Trelawn^jL ^ 
eften too had she heard her mother, dwell with delight on QifimxA 
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happy hours she had passed in the society of Mr. Trelawney, and 
there was not a day but Jean beard a repetition of these praises from 
tiiie lips of either the Duke or the Duchess, while her aunt, Ladj 
Honoria, as fondly talked of them, passionately exclaiming, — 

" But you have no idea of the improved graces of that lovely boy 
Tanjore, he has all the fine sensibility of his amiable mother, the 
noble dignity of his father, and his person is perfectly an Apollo's ; 
you cannot imagine, dear Jean, how passionately attached I am to 
Tanjore Trelawney ; — ^you know I adopted him almost from the hour 
of his birth, and it is no wonder that he continues to be my favourite ; 
I am sure that my dear niece would be most happy in being 
acquainted with her aunt's adopted — would not you, Jean 1" 

The reply was " Yes," from the roseate lips of the youthful and 
innocent Jean ; but it was a monosyllable only pronounced, and not 
felt : she cared very little whether she should or should not ever be 
acquainted with this Tanjore Trelawney, that her aunt had so ex- 
tolled, while her bosom unconsciously heaved a sigh when she 
thought of the absent Edwin. 

This, however, was the last conversation which her aunt had held 
respecting her young favourite with her mother, and Jean remem- 
bered it, and was therefore under no surprise when Lady Honoria 
came back to Dumfairling accompanied by Tanjore Trelawney, 
whose merits she was by no means insensible to. Lady Jean thought 
Tanjore a very fine young man, of a frank, noble, and generous dis- 
position ; but Jean could not discover any resemblance in him to 
her ain dear Edwin, and in spite of all the encomiums which were 
lavished on his accomplishments by her father and aunt, still Jean's 
flinty bosom could not be melted into love, nor fettered by the graces 
or person of the so greatly admired Tanjore ; and it was with a satis- 
faction which she could scarcely conceal that she too perceived she 
had made no impression on the heart of Tanjore : it did not mortify 
the vanity of the beautiful Jean, for she had not an atom inher vhole 
composition, but it greatly rejoiced her, and she determined to repose 
a confidence in him which she felt convinced he had too mudi ho- 
nour ever to betray, as well as to suggest to him the little probability 
there was of either himself or any other possessing what she had not 
the power of giving them, (for it was no longer her own,) her valua- 
ble heart This had been one of the motives which had induced 
I^dty Jean to be so explicit with Tanjore, in the hope that, as coofi* 
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dence begets, confidence, he would be equally so with her, should ho 
be urged by imperative duty to make her an offer of his hand at an/ 
distant date of time, by the authority of his father and her own. In 
this case they would be both prepared for the trial which awaited 
them, and both be guided by it according to the dictates of their own 
hearts and their consciences, for the lovely Caledonian was not witli» 
out her suspicion that Tanjore Trelawney had lefl his heart in Eng- 
land, for he was often pensive and even melancholy on receiving 
letters from his native home. She had frequently made inquiriee 
about his sisters, and his cousin Miss Emma Bradbury, at whooo 
name Tanjore always exhibited some degree of embarrassmentf and 
even uneasiness and agitation ; but it was never more apparent than 
when Jean one morning suddenly remarked, that there was likely to 
be a marriage shortly in his family, and she carelessly added,*— 

'* But I suppose it has been a very long attachment, has it not, Mr. 
Tanjore V 

To which he replied, — 

'^ No, indeed, a very short one ; I do not think that Lord Wynd* 
ham beheld my sister Alexina three times before he resolred to 
marry her." 

'' Oh, but I did not mean either your sister or Lord Wyndham,'' 
very artlessly cried Lady Jean. 

*' To whom then did your Ladyship please to allude ?" replied 
Tanjore, very impatiently. 

" Why, your brother William and your pretty cousin. Miss Brad* 
bury," answered Lady Jean, instantly remarking the deep blush that 
crimsoned his cheek and alternately paled in the same moment. 
" My aunt tells me they have long been contracted to each other ; 
but what is the matter, dear Mr. Tanjore 1 You seem pained by 
my inquiries ; pray forgive me if I have unintentionally wounded 
your feelings." 

" Oh, you have done neither, dear Lady Jean,*' cried Tai^re, 
now forcing a laugh ; " what your aunt has asserted is probably tkue, 
for aught that I know to the contrary. I do not concern myself much 
about these matters ; — they are family secrets, and I do not trouble 
myself at all about them." 

Here the conversation ended, and it was never siflerwards remun- 
ed by Lady Jean, who wanted no further proof to guess in what 
quarter the heart of Tanjore TrelaWney was stationed ; and if he 
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loved his coasin £inma with no chance of ever being united to iieff 
she had a fellow-feeling for him, and heartily commiserated his situ- 
ation. 

With respect to the feelings of the noble Duke and his sister Lady 
^onoria, they were precisely thus ; — that they were most anxiously 
solicitous that Lady Jean Belmont should form an attachment for 
the son of their highly-respected and amiable friend Trelawney ; that 
wealth was not wanting on either side, and if it were, that they would 
much rather that the fortunes of the house of Campbell should be 
possessed by the descendants of Trelawney, than be inherited by 
ftrangers, or be connected with a race of beings with whose virtues 
or vices they were unacquainted ; and the Duke was very repugnant 
to his daughter ever marrying Edwin Mowbray ; even in the suppo- 
sition that he would ever be enriched by th£ fortunes of his grandsire, 
qa whom he had no legitimate claim, it was ignoble that his daughter 
should ever become the wife of Edwin, whose birth was so generally 
known ; notwithstanding which, the Duke felt that Edwin was dear 
to every fibre of his heart, and had his birth been noble he would 
fireely have given him the hand of Lady Jean, for Edwin in himself 
was every way pre-eminent in virtue, — manly, graceful, and amiable 
in mind and manners, as he was highly exalted in character, — and 
hardly less dear to the Duke of Belmont was Edwin than if he had 
been his own offspring. He had bestowed on him the most liberal 
education, and nature had gifted him with the highest talents ; and 
it was not the Duke's intention that Edwin should not also possess 
t)ie advantages of fortune ; but when, even in the dawn of her child- 
hoodi he discovered the attachment of his daughter for the young 
Edwin* it immediately altered the intentions of the Duke towards this 
orphan boy, and though he did not love him less for a fault which on 
fj^B part was too natural, yet the respect which he owed to the great 
house of Campbell commanded to separate the youthful pair, and to 
tpp the bud of affection which was too rapidly growing between them* 
r-in consequence of which Admiral Mackintosh was applied to, to 
receive Edwui under his protection ; and Jean was peremptorily told 
by her father that she must think no more of Edwin than as one of 
his vassals, and cautiously disclosed the history of his birth to his 
trembling and abashed child. 

But this disclosure was not made without pain by the Duke, nor 
9^ jBdwin sent from the Castle without his experiencing sensatioiui 
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of the deepest regret, for Edwin had been fondly belored bj his 
adored wife, and, till the birth of her own little Jean, was never ab- 
sent from the apartment of the amiable Duchess. At bis moChei^s 
death, too, a most affecting scene had taken place between bim and 
the dying penitent : she had prayed him never to desert ber diQ^ 
and he had promised to protect Edwin while be lived ; and the Duke 
felt the most indescribable anguish assail his heart, when impejaooi 
duty demanded that he should send Edwin from the Castle of ])iiiih 
fairling, in which he had inhaled his first breath, and this be inusC 
either do, or sacrifice (for such it would be thought) his only child. 
Heavy was the parting hour between him and the still-loved orphaa 
Edwin ; sighs escaped from the agitated bosom of the Duke of Bel- 
mont, as he approached to bid him farewell ; but tears gushed from 
the eyes of poor Edwin, sobs choked bis utterance, and nature 
poured forth volumes, though the tongue was denied the power of 
speech. 

" Edwin, remember that I do not throw you from my protectumt** 
ceied the Duke, in a voice almost stifled by emotion ; ** but there is 
an imperious duty which I am called upon to fulfil, by sending joa 
to remain under the care of Admirai Mackintosh for a short time« , 
afler which it may be necessary for you to return again to Dam- 
fairUng Castle, which will ever be the home of Edwin, while he me- 
rits its protection." 

This speech seemed to have the effect of electricity on the torn feel- 
ings of the mournful and agitated youth ; he sprang from the jproe- 
trate position in which he had placed himself at the feet of bis bene- 
factor, and grasping his hand, exclaimed, — 

'< And when Edwin proves himself unworthy, may he that moment 
cease to live ! I never knew any father but you, your Gracet.and 
you have been a kind one. Forgive my tears — ^I cannot stop them^ 
though it is unmanly to shed them in your presence ; and now I |[o 
at your command, bearing in my heart the impression of all jour 
goodness, and humbly leaving behind me all I have to bestow, d^e 
blessing of a poor orphan youth, who never wronged nor harmed 
]3iortal — Peace be with your Grace, and happiness !" 

** Dear, loved boy, farewell !" cried the Duke. , •' You shall heiur 
from me, Edwin, shortly. All good spirits attend and protect vpu |^ 
Such was the parting between the Duke and Edwin Mo^ray ; 
but what was the parting between him and the lovely Jean ? 
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£dwin was forbade to see Jean, and Jean was forbade to see 
Cdwin — it was the imperative command of her father, — ^yet there 
was no command not to open a window, when Jean perceived that 
Edwin was stationed under it. She held a flower in her hand, — he 
nused his eyes towards her, — Jean kissed ike flower, and dropped 
it on the face of Edwin, who concealed it in his bosom, and instaoti/ 

departed. 

But, oh ! precious £ower ! what balmy fragrance did thy leaves 
unfoldf when, twined around thy tender stem, the name of Jean ap- 
peared, in her own hand-writing, on a small sUp of paper, which 
contained the following short but impressive words : — 

** Lovers nae sae soon cheated, my ain dear Edwin, as they moun 
think ; and when they told me that ye ^var gone uwa, I wad na be- 
lieve them, sae I plucked a bonnie flower that ye planted wi' yere ain 
hand, just to tell ye a' my mind, and to say, I'll nae marry to please 
any of them till ye come back to the Castle to yere ain faithfu' and 
constant Jean." 

The transported Edwin could scarcely credit the evidence of his 
senses, when he beheld the handwriting of Lady Jean, but, when he 
perused the contents of her short but expressive billet, he was lost 
fi>ra few moments in the delirium of the wildest joy, (tempered in- 
deed but with a very small share of philosophy, for remember that no 
philosopher was ever in love,) and he was on the point of rushing un- 
bidden into the presence of the lovely and adored Jean, to confess 
the unutterable transport she had conveyed to his soul, when the 
thought that he should then be unworthy of the protection of the boose 
of Campbell very wisely deterred him from so rash an act, for had 
he done so, the gate of Dumfairling Castle had been closed on him 
for ever. 

Edwin therefore departed without seeing Jean, consoling himsdf 
with the charmed recollection of the tender assurances she had so 
sweetly given him of her inviolate affection. The leaves of the 
flowers were indeed perishable, — they withered, drooped, and died: 
but the fragrance that they led in the heart of young Edwin never lost 
Its sweetness, nor faded in his remembrance. Exiled from the pre- 
sence of her he adored, it was still the solace of his cheerless solitary 
hours to trace the characters of her handwriting in the memento she 
had presented him with of her artless affection ; to image to his mind 
her fiiir form, faultless and pure as the unstained lily or the mountam 
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•now ; and to echo her name as the breeze wafled over him from 
the bosom of the ocean. But ah ! silence mocked but his heaving 
sighs, for no gentle echo soflly responded back the name of Edwio 
to his delighted ear ; it was but fancy which had created the 80und« 
and when he closed his eyes in gentle sleep, it was still the power 
of fancy that again reminded him of his lovely, innocent, and affee- 
tionate Jean. 



CHAPTER XVm. 

" Hence, ye yain fears of criticism, hence ! 
" By caution nurs'd, at happiness' expense ; 
'' To prove my pen, in irite quotations run, 
'* Thine own the quibble, and thine own the pun ; 
'* Take thy full swing, and in the critic's spite, 
" If nonsense urge thee, freely nonsense write." 

Ladt Honoria Belmont sent for Tanjore at an unusually early 
tour one morning io attend her in her dressing room. At hia en- 
t^^nce, her Ladyship's countenance beamed with the reflection of 
^>ine sudden but pleasing intelligence, and she exclaimed^— 

** Sit down, dear Tanjore, for I have some delightful news to in- 
i>irm you of, and at which I know you will rejoice as much as myself t 
^Our sister Alexina is married — she is now Lady Wyndham. I have 
■^ceived a short, but rather agitated letter from your dear mother, in- 
^Tming me of this joyful event, which is so likely to be productive of 
happiness to you all. Heaven smile propitiously on this union, and 
*«nd that their days may be long and happy ! Alexina is a sweet, de- 
serving young creature, and Lord Wyndham is surely one of the moat 
Amiable of men. Your mother has not written much, — she is flutter- 
ed,— ever the child of feeling and sensibility, she will continue so to 
fte end of her existence. They were only married three daya ago ; ' 
but you shall read the paragraph yourself, dear boy, in the news of 
the day. Your mother has enclosed me the paper, with her kind love 
to her dear boy ; your father too has added a postscript that he will 
write to you in the course of a few days : still, dear Tanjore, there VB 
some alloy to the scenes of festivity which are now taking place in 
Berkeley Square. Alas ! when was happiness without alloy ?— -and 
yoor dear mother is doubtless greatly afiected by it." 

No. 11. 33 
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Tanjorev who had just taken the paper from off the tableyod wai 
mechanically casting his eyes over it, with a variety of tanmhooiu 
feelings heaving in his bosom, hard to be defined, now suddenly stop* 
ped, the intelligence just imparted by her Ladyship being a malterflf 
infinitely more moment to him than his sister's marriage witb Lori 
Wyndham ; not that he did not rejoice at this event, buthehadeiqied- 
ed it, and therefore he was not suddenly surprised ; he now thongfat cdf 
of Emma, in the probability of her being again indisposed^ and her 
health was more precious than the whole world ; and his countenaiKe 
miderwent some considerable emotion while he tremulously inquired 
what was the cause of his mother's present uneasiness ? 

To which Lady Honoria, remarking his agitation, instantly repliedr- 

" It is very natural for you to inquire, my dear Tanjore, and I iffl 
sure it will be equally natural for you to feel on the subject ; in shoiti 
I am much concerned to hear of the languid state of poor WiUiam'f 
health." 

** William, dear Lady Honoria!" exclaimed Tanjore; ^andhas 
my brother been ill ?" 

** Excessively ill indeed," cried her Ladyship ; ** so much so as to 
require constant medical attendance ; but he is now considerably 
better, though the fears of your mother imagined that it was the first 
presage of a consumption, nor does she yet seem to divest hefself of 
that alarming apprehension." 

The feeling heart of Tanjore was instantly overpowered by thii 
alarming intelligence, for he really loved his brother with all ths 
warmth so natural to his kind and tender disposition: and tean sc* 
tually started to his eyes, when he exclaimed, — 

^ Poor William ! how much am I concerned to hear of his indis* 
position, dear Lady Honoria, for indeed, indeed I love my brother ; 
there is not a sacrifice that I would not make of my own happiness 
to serve him. Yes, I would even be content to suffer in mj own 
health, if by that I could restore his. Would that it were me instead 
of poor William ! I am of little consequence, and were I to die for 
William's sake, I would do it willingly, — ^indeed. Lady HonoriSf I 
would ; — I should not be missed, but WUliam — the heir of my fk&ei's 
fortunes, the pride of my father's hearty and the destined husband of 
£mma Bradbury! " 

liady Honoria viewed the fine animated glow of feeling wUok 
lighted up the countenance of Tanjore, as he spoke of his bfotherf 
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irith an admiration which she could scarcely conceal ; but when he 
adverted to £mma Bradbury, her admiration had nearly ceaaed* aa ahe 
thought he was thinking more of his own prospects with that lovely 
girl than of his brother, and she glanced towards him rather reproacll- 
fiiU/y as she exclaimed, — 

. M Emma Bradbury, Tanjore, was not the subject of our discourae.; 
I was speaking of your brother's illness, and of your mother's fean 
on his account, and there was no necessity for mentioning Misa 
Siadbury at all in the business, unless, indeed, that you chooae to 
Viake her the exclusive object of your thoughts." 

Tanjore blushed deeply, but it was a blush more of innocence thna 
guilt ; and afler a painful pause, in which he appeared to suffer ■ome 
conflict, he exclaimed, — 

*' Your Ladyship would not condemn me, if you knew the cauae.} 
and if you do not already know it, I am not ashamed of revealing it 
to your knowledge." 

"Do so, my dear boy," cried Lady Ilonoria, extending her hani 
at the same instant towards him, for she saw that he was considerably 
afiected ; '^ for I would not willingly condemn you, believe me. 
You have a warmer advocate in me, Tanjore, than you 'Tfff«^gmt, 
both with your father and your mother ; it is not a little that would 
induce me to alter my opinion of your morals, your chaiactery OlF 
your disposition." 

Tanjore now coloured deeper than he did before, but it was from a 
perfect conviction that he had acted rightly ; that he never bad a 
thought, he never had a wish injurious to his brother's happineaa, or 
to the peace of his lovely cousin ; and gaining courage and aelf-poa* 
fleaaion from tlus consoling reflection, he began to address Lady 
Honoria in terms for which she was wholly unprepared, which exalt- 
ed him so greatly in her good opinion, that she thought more highly of 
bar adopted favourite than ever. 

*< I cannot suppose. Lady Honoria, that any one can aocuse mo 
cf insincerity, or want of duty towards my inestimable paFenta^*— I 
am sure none will ; and as to my love for my brother, it has grows 
up with me from infancy ; he well knows that I would at ai^y timo 
have sacrificed the dearest wishes of my heart for him, and have I 
not done it now, dear Lady Honoria? Do I not give up Emma^T-^* 
ba^e I not resigned my dearest hopes in that angel's heart, b^cajpM 
I jranir ihat my brother loved her ]^— did I ever seek clapdeijii|dly 
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1^ nnlhiit ilMf i\vini-4 which compunction had madei and she hap|iif]r 
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•oeceeded; bat she did not forget those pangs were once hers. 
Turning, therefore, a look on Tanjore which revealed all the sen- 
sibility of her feelings, she exclaimed, — 

'* Dear boy, the confidence you have now reposed in me shall 
never be misplaced, nor can I thank you sufficiently for the firank 
and candid acknowledgment you have made of your feelings : thej 
reflect much credit on you, dear Tanjore, and was Emma ten timea 
more worthy, you would justly merit her affections, by the unezam- 
pled generosity and nobleness of character which you have display- 
ad; but do not suppose, my dear boy, that you are either censured 
qr • disapproved of by your father or mother for your love to your 
doui|in ; they have never once complained of you, Tanjore,— on the 
contrary, they have expressed their approbation of your conduct with 
respect to Emma ; no, indeed, they are more inclined to feel dis- 
pleased with Emma herself, as being the cause of William's unhap- 
piness, which has so visibly affected his health." 

** Displeased with Emma !" cried Tanjore, colouring again deep- 
ly ; '* and why should they feel displeased with Emma, dear Lady 
Honoria ?" 

** Because," answered Lady Honoria, ** they think she has acted 
a little inconsistently towards your brother, to whom she once ap- 
peared to give a preference, and if she was conscious that she really 
did not love him, she should certainly not have encouraged his very 
marked attentions ; but, poor girl, she is extremely diffident, and 
perhaps feared to do otherwise, lest she might occasion the displea- 
sure of her uncle and aunt." 

** Pardon me, dear Lady Honoria," replied Tanjore, '♦ but you do 
not know Emma : she would scorn deception, and never has prac- 
tised it once in her life to William, whom she always respected and 
esteemed, but she never loved ! No, Emma never loved William ; 
yet this dear matchless girl will become his wife, — she will sacrifice 
hef dearest happiness for what she conceives to be her duty ; she 
will marry William because she knows that he loves her, and that it 
is the wish of my father and mother ; and if she does this, ought they 
not to be satisfied ? If we do our duty, ought we to be called to ai> 
count for the motives which have actuated us ? — surely not, — ^it is 
quite ungenerous to ask or inquire into the causes." 

There was too much truth in the observations of Tanjore, to admil 
of a dissenting voice from the lips of Lady Honoria, and she inssn* 
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sibly suffered the subject to drop, by leading him to anollm vai 
pointing to the newspaper, which Tanjore still retained in his btndi 
and he read aloud the following paragraph : — 

*' J^arried by special license, yesterday morning, the Big^t Ho* 
nourable Earl Egbert Wyndham, to Miss Alexina Trelawney, ddoil 
daughter of Tanjore Trelawney, Esq. The accomplishmeiita ^4 
this amiable young lady are too well known to require eulogimui imI 
the merits of his Lordship too generally appreciated to need flattnjF* 
The happy knot was tied at Mr. Trelawney's elegant mansion Jd 
Berkeley Square, after which Lord Wyndham gave a most magiufi- 
cent dinner to the bridal party at his house in South Audley StEset" 

Tanjore and Lady Honoria then separated; her Ladyship to attand 
to the duties of the toilet, and Tanjore to seek out Fotheisgill»io 
inform him of the happy marriage ; at which the tutor exclaimed* is 
his usual way,- 

*^ The bridal knot tied ! I stand amazed at your intelligeiice« Mff* 
Tanjore. Well, I suppose that it will be Miss Ellon's turn next, 
and then your sister Mary's. Thus the world whirls round — fiist 
marriages, to which succeed births, then comes death to put a-finiib 
to the whole. Thus we go on, my dear Mr. Tanjore, froin day to 
day, find hour to hour, making all our * yesterdays,' as the dinoe 
bard says, ' seem as nothing.' " 

'' Well, but you forget crim. cons, in your string of human piMHr 
bilities, Fothersgill," cried Tanjore, laughing. 

" Crim. cons., my dear Mr. Tanjore ?' uttered the tutor, in araf 
grave tone ; ^^ I perfectly stand amazed at the immorality of suoka 
thought Heaven preserve me from thinking of crim. cons, at mj 
time of life." 

** And does any time of life lessen the immoralify of tbeml^ in- 
quired Tanjore. 

To which Fothersgill replied, — 

^ No, Mr. Tanjore, I do not say that it does. You are IJ|^ fiov 
&e moral principles of a man should be sucked in with his mothsr'tf 
milk, and descend to the grave with him ; but when he is loaded indl 
age and the infirmities of human nature, it is monstrous to find bin 
forgetting them or disgracing them." 

*' Well, but T have another piece of intelligence to infonn jou i^** 
cried Tanjore, the whole expression of his countenance changing it 
the same moment, *^ not so jfleasing, FothersgiiUy aci .tfaat 1 hum 
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already communicated, but Uiat which afflicts me greatly, — my bro- 
ther has been dangerously ill, and is even now indisposed.'* 

** Mr. William Trelawney ill !" exclaimed the tutor ; •* Sir, I itand 
deeply concerned at your intelligence ; this is unpleasant newt in- 
deed. Have you heard from your father, Mr. Tanjore ?" 

•* No, but Lady Honoria has," answered Tanjore ; " and her La- 
dyship infonns me that I may expect a letter from my father shortly, 
giving me a full account of the marriage festivities which have been 
carried on with such splendour in Berkeley Square, I suppose, but in 
vhich you and I, Fothersgili, have had no share." 

^ Well, Sir, it ha very probable that neither of us would have been 
much benefited by witnessing them," replied the tutor ; ** the india- 
poflition of your poor brother would have been some dmwback on 
our felicity ; but to be plain with you, Mr. Tanjore, I never cons^ 
dered die constitution of Mr. William Trelawney a strong one : I 
well remember that when he was a boy he had several severe attocka 
of affection of the lungs, and that I then imagined they would be ra- 
newed with additional force at different seasons ; his complexion, you 
' know, though not fair, is at times remarkably florid, and then for 
a while excessively pale, and this is by no means an unusual symptom 
attending the beginning of a disease which, if not radically cured at its 
first approaches, too generally proves fatal. However, I have paint- 
ed the very worst of my fears," added Fothersgili, perceiving that 
Tanjore looked extremely affected by this last observation ; *' let ua 
liOpe that our apprehensions may prove groundless, and I most hear- 
tily wish that they may ; the very regular mode of life which yoor 
brother has led, from infancy to the present period of his days, are 
essential points in his favour." 

**I am very anxious to hear some account of him from my fatheri" 
resumed Tanjore, after a thoughtful pause, *« for well do I know 
what my poor mother is suffering on my brother's account. She is 
80 tender-hearted, Fothersgili, that she could never bear to see any 
of us afflicted for a moment. Tou remember once, when little Maiy 
was ill of a fever, how she attended her night and day, and wept over 
her, depriving herself of all necessary rest till her child was again 
restored to a state of convalescence. " 

•« All this is very true, Mr. Tanjore," cried Fothersgili,/' although 
tbe weeping over a sick person is not the most likely way of pro- 
ducing amendment in the invalid ; but you need not wander so ftr aa 
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joar fliter Marr-'s ulress to emzniermze iaatances of the kinifaifiM at 
joar ukadktrs cewpsiSfjtL, Tbere was 31^ Fmna, joa know, Mr. 
Tai^ore^^ — ba<d sbe betra coe oc' her own dukkeiw cfxild M n. Tre- 
lawneT hare dooe mijre. cr felt m^Dre tor her I — For mj part* I do 
DOC remember ever to have seen joar mocber more afiected Ibv 
ibe was the first mgnt, wiien 3lis5 Bradborr was taken so suddenljr 

** Oh, je&r I haTe not tbrgotien k. FodiefsgiD,^ ciied Tanjon ; 
** diere ia nothing wiiich has erer occnred to ilnuna that I can poi- 
mblj forget." 

At this moment Lad j Jean nsade her appcaiance, and nevor was 
the presence of this charming animated creature so necesaaiy ton- 
liere the depressed spirits of Tanjore. She entered with a smiliDg 
air, and singing the fag end of a Highland ditty^ which her mdo- 
dions Toice added a thousand additional charms to ; and never did 
she look so beautiful as ^en, with a tap on die shoulder, she aromed 
Tanjore finom his pensive meditations. 

** What gars je look sae heavilv, Mr. Taiyorel" died she; 
** and je too, Mr. Fothersgill ? — re mind me of a wintijcload that^B 
just gaen to burst wi' a clap o' thunder." 

** And you remind me, dear Lad j Jean, of that bright and sunny 
beam idiich so suddenly disperses it,'' cried Tanjore, gently press- 
ing the loTely hand which still rested on his shoulder, with an air of 
gallantry which was unusual with him, and which greatly added to 
the bright and rosy tints which glowed on the cheeks of the lovelj 
Jean ; and the lovely hand was as quickly withdrawn as it had been 
innocently placed there, while she exclaimed, — 

^ Te munna flatter, Mr. Tanjore, — ^ye munna flatter; there's nm 
glide comes o' muckie flattery, — we lassies are nae able to bear it." 

^ Pardon me. Lady Jean," cried Fothersgill, *^ but I cannot con- 
ceive that Mr. Tanjore has flattered you in the slightest degree. I 
was just going to say that your presence was more welcome than 
the breath of the roseat mom, which you so greatly resemble fixxn 
your freshness and your fairness; and I was going to compare 
you with a certain flower that never fades, for even when it dies it 
leaves its fragrance behind, as a laat^ng memorial of its virtues*" 

'* Did ever any mortal hear the like o' this,'' cried Lady Jean» 
lan^iing ; ** I must dance areel with you this vary night, Mr. Fotfaeni^ 
gill* for the honour of your compliment" 
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** Dance a reel with me. Lady Jean ?" cried the tutor, fitarin|i^ 
with aatonishmeiit ; *' I protest I know no mure ofdancing toon a 
monkey does of algebra ; but I can vouch for the accomplishments 
of Mr. Tanjore in that respect, — ^he is an excellent dancer, 1 can as- 
sure you, Lady Jean." 

** Then I will try his skill in the course of the four and twenty 
hours," replied Lady Jean, ** for do you know that I was sent hither 
to invite you to a Highland wedding. The daughter of one of our 
tenants is this day married to her Highland man, and it is an ancient 
custom with the house of Campbell for some of the family to pre- 
sied at the feast Puir things, it wad be a pity to say them nay, 
fliey are sae gude humoured and sae hearty ; and though my father 
wiQ not be there, I have prevailed with my aunt to let me go, and 
an our household, to wish long life and happiness to the bride of 
Andrew Duncolm ; and puir Moggy will be sae cheered by our pre- 
sence, — she is a canny lassie, that wad be ay doing gude to mony 
one that canna win siller enow to do gude to themselves ; and ye 
mun be there, Mr. Tanjore, and sac must yc, Mr. Fothersgill, — I 
wonna gang without ye." 

** I shall accompany you with great pleasure, Lady Jean," cried 
Tanjore, highly delighted with any proposition that would at all af- 
ford a seasonable relief to his present reflections ; aflcr which they 
conversed in their usual pleasant strain. When Lady Jean was by, 
this charming creature always diffused a charm around her of almost 
resistless fascination, and Tanjore found his spirits considerably ex- 
hilarated when he made his appearance at dinner, to which they were 
shortly summoned. 

** So," cried the Duke, ^ there is one of your sisters married, my 
dear boy. Give me leave to congratulate you on the pleasing event 
f?hen you write to your father, tell him I rejoice to hear it." 

•* I thank your Grace," said Tanjore, bowing gracefully. 

** Though I would say in the same instant," rejoined the Duke, 
** that I am also excessively concerned to hear so unfavourable an 
account of his son's health. He must travel ; he must go abroad-— 
the air of France or of Italy is extremely restorative to weakly con- 
stitutions, and I shall recommend it to your brother to try its effectSt 
nor can it be done too speedily, from the nature of his complaint" 

The subject was now almost immediately changed, from the tea- 
dancr it had to dspress the spirits of poor Tanjore, who did not enjoj 

No. 13. 35 
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his dinner with his usual appetite. lie now found that TfiDiBiii'i 
illness was even more serious than he imagined, and that it had been 
known to Lady lionoria long before she thought proper to make 
him acquainted wiih it ; nor could he conceive the reason he bul 
been made a siranger either to this or to any other passing event is 
his family, and he could not help taxing his mother and father witk 
unkindness towards him. 

Surely they could not suppose that he would rejoice to hear of fail 
brother's ill state of health, or that ho would take any advaotage of 
so afflicting a piece of intelliyijence with respect to his cousin Emma. 
He must bo a mciistor could l.e do this, and he was well aware that 
they did not think him such. Yet, why this cold, this impenetrable 
silence? His si<ters, too, could they not have written to him! He 
did not expect his yoiuiger sister to do this, but could not Alexina,or 
Ellen, devote a single half hour to relieve a brother's anxiety for 
their welfare ? — In short, Tanjore felt himself extremely dissatisfied 
with the whole of his family, his sister Mary and poor William ex- 
cepted, and he determined that he would not spare them, whenever 
an opportunity offered of communicating his sentiments very fireely 
on the subject. 

" Dear Tanjore, you are thoughtful," cried the Duke, who had 
been for some minutes attentively viewing his expressive counte- 
nance ; ** come, fili your glass, and let me join you in wishing resto* 
ration very speedily to the health of your brother." 

This glass was drunk, and as the ladies had retired early to dresi 
for the evening's amusement, another quickly foUowed^ which* in 
addition to the Duke's pleasing conver^tioD, had some effect in 
chasing melancholy away from the mind of Tanjore, together with 
the preparations he was obliged to make in his dress, in order to 
attend Lady Jean and Lady Honoria to the Scotch wedding, which 
the Duke explained to him and Fothersgill in a very humorous man- 
ner. 

" Don't you think," cried his Grace, smiling, " that I am a very 
uncivil, ungallant sort of a fellow, thus to refuse the first kiss of a 
youthful bride that woos me so sweetly to her arms ? You most 
know that it is an ancient and established custom here, for the 
Lord of the Castle, when the daughter of his tenant is married* to 
salute the bride even before the enamoured bridegroom, and to dance 
^^ her in the first reel ; but I really have no taste for these hoiuNffB» 
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mad haye declined the invitation. I should be sony, boweyer, to 
hurt the feelings of these poor but honest people, and have, in com- 
pUment to their faithful services, actually permitted my daughter 
Jean to supply my place at their bridal Icstivities, which are thii eve- 
ning to take place. — Mr. Fothersgill, you must go too, for it willbt 
one of the most novel sights to you in the world — the festivities of s 
Highland wedding ! You will not get rid of the sound of the bag- 
|iipes ringing in your cars for a month to come ; and if music be 
^the feasi of reason and the flow of soul,' you uiil have enough of 
it at a Scotch wedding. Tanjore, I must insist upon your aakin^ 
-fothersgill to dance with some of the bonnie lasses at Moggy'e 
.wedding," added his Grace, not a little amused with the increased 
fpravity of the quaint tutor, who, in the fear of really being asked 
to dance, would very willingly have excused himself from being one 
of the party at Moggy's wedding, could he have formed any probable 
•pretext for getting off ; but this Tanjore would not suffer him to do* 
liut telling him to attend to his personal appearance and look as kil- 
Itngly as he possibly could, Tanjore began the duties of the toilet» 
Ihe Duke's carriage having alil^ady drawn up to the door, and in a 
few minutes he was completely attired in an elegant suit of moura* 
ing; but how little was Tanjore indebted to dress, for, like his fa- 
dier, he always looked elegant, and the highly- finished gentleman : 
his uncommonly fine brilliant complexion glowed with the roseat tints 
of fresh health : his dirk eyes rather beamed with sensibility on 
diis evening, than sparkled, as they were wont to do, with lively in- 
telligence ; and his beautiful teeth (on which we must observe that 
lie bestowed some care) added much to his personal graces ;-^in 
siiort, Tanjore, when he agiiin entered the saloon some few minutes 
before the ladies, looked, wh:it he himself was perfectly unconscious 
off one of the handsomest young fellows that nature ever formed ; 
and the Duke suddenly exclaimed, — 

" My dear boy, you will certainly come home to-night from the 
Scotch wedding with more hearts than your own in your possession*'' 

Tanjore crimsoned deeply, well aware that his own heart was dis- 
posed of long ago, or thit it would certainly have been in danger 
now, for at that moment Lady Honoria appeared, followed by l|^ 
beautiful Jean, and of all ths female figures under heaven's cano- 
■py her Ladyship on this evening was the loveliest. Never had 
Tanjore before seen Joan out of her sable dresa(« bat^bow dbt fff^ 
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uttired in vestments of the purest white, and her lovelj datk hair wis 
wreathed with white roses, with a loose drapery of rich tartan phid 
gracefully folded like a sash over her fine-formed shoulders ; a gold 
chain glittering on her snowy bosom, with the star of the house tf 
Campbell, which she wa3 obliged to wear as the heiress of Dumfiu^ 
ling ; and her beautiful arms were lefl uncovered. She had no glovM 
on, but a nosegay of the most lovely and fragrant flowers in iMr 
hand, which she was to present to the bride, aOer the custom of tkt 
country, a(\er which a pair of white gloves were to be presented to 
her by the husband of the bride, with whom she was to dance the fint 
reel, and this ceremony being over, the bridal festivities unmediitd|f 
commence, with ull the usual glee, mirth, and harmless pleasantiieii 

All this was explained to the tutor and his pupil before they departid 
for Mountain Bray, which was the name of the Laird Macguinnejf'f 
house. Miss Moggy Macguinney being an only child, was the reputed 
faeh-ess of all his siller, and was therefore considered no small person- 
age at Mountain Bray ; and young Andrew being possessed of some 
siller too, it was agreed that the youthful pair should be united in ih» 
bands of matrimony, and Moggy was this day made the happiest of 
brides with her ain dear Andrew, wha was the pride of her heart. 

The expressive look which the Duke gave to his lovely daughter^ 
as he glanced his eyes over her atractive figure, was followed by a 
sudden and involuntary sigh, which seemed to have burst firom his 
heart without any power of control, and it was a look and a sigh so 
perfectly understood by Lady Honoria, that she immediatelj »• 
quested Tanjore and Fothersgill to see Lady Jean to the carriage* 

** I will be with you in a few minutes," crie!l she, waving her 
hand for them instantly to depart, and her Ladyslup's commaodi 
were as instantly obeyed. 

Lady Honoria then whispered in the ear of her brother, while she 
tenderly repeated, — 

*^ Dear Sydney, I know that you are afiected by the sight of Joan 
in her present attire; — ^you need not tell me why, for I partake of 
similar em( tions, by the strong resemblance she bears to her semi- 
ed mother: yet, you know, she could not appear in other habilimeittSi 
and you m*ist forgive us this once for trespassing on jrour goodness* 
Dear Sydney, promise me that you will go to bed eariy, and take 
ef yourself. Was not my presence absolutely necessary on the 
fl6nt occasioni I would willingly remain with you*'' 
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The Duke pressed the hand of his affectionate sister, and bidding 
her to be careful of his Jean, immediately retired. 

Lady Honoria instantly took her seat in the carriage, which im* 
mediately drove off. 

The residence of Laird Macguinney stood on the brow of a loftj 
mountain ; it was two miles from the Castle of Dumfairling, and so 
romantically beautiful, that Tanjore could not help admiring its de* 
ligfatful situation. On. the nearer apjproach of the carriage to this 
wild, sequestered spot, the sound of the bagpipe saluted their ear, 
while numerous passengers crossed ihe path which led to the Highland 
dwelling, all throwing off their bonnets with loud huzzas as they pass- 
ed the carriage of the Duke of Belmont. They were bridal guests 
going to the wedding, with new plaids and white ribbon knots tied oa 
their Highland caps. 

** See ye the bonnie lads and the bounie lasses all ganging to the 
wedding, Mr. Tanjore 1" cried Lady Jean. 

^ My dear Jean, do speak English," exclaimed Lady Honoris, 
smiling at the bewitching simplicity which accompanied these words ; 
^ for it is probable that neither Tanjore nor Fothersgill understsod 
what you are saying." 

*^ Oh, yes, but they do, dear aunt," cried Lady Jean, laughing ; ^ I 
have been teaching them to understand Scutch ever since they oame 
to Dumfairling Castle^ — have not I, Mr. Fothersgill ]" 

To which the tutor very warmly replied, — 

*• Your Ladyship has been teaching mo to admire the Scotch ©rer 
since I came to Dumfairling Castle, and the impression will not 
easily be eflfaced from my recollection." 

♦* Ditto repeated, dear Lady Jean," exclaimed Tanjore. 

The carriage now suddenly stopped at the entrance of the Laird Mac- 
guinney^s ancient and humble Highland dwelling, the sight of which 
was so extremely novel to Tanjore and to Fothersgill, that it was 
almost impossible to resist smiling at the motley group which were 
collected together in the ancient hall, which was appropriated for the 
reception of the numerous invited guests. Lads and lasses, all dress- 
ed out in their very best, with a posey of fresh-gathered flowers 
ready to present the bonnie bride with, were assembled on each side 
of a spacious table, set out with provisions, certainly of the most sub- 
stantial Idnd, for there were but few delicacies, except six fowls 
<iressed in th^ Highland fashion, and a dish of moor game, raserved 
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for the Doble guests. There were pasties, too« prepared vidi no 
small care by the delicate hands of Moggy heraelf* and some "aold 
gude wifes" who assisted on this very important occasion; and u to 
the Highland whiskey, it flowed in full bumpers almost on eyerjsidei 
among the more ancient part of the bridal company and the aged 
minstrels, which were numerous; and the drone and the bagpipesi 
aided by the additional sound of some violins, badly in tune, cretled 
a confusion and mixture of tones hard to be defined. One or tvo 
of the musicians, however, were of no mean order, and played mbw 
of the national airs of their country with expression and feeling, imI 
they had just concluded — 

" Scots wha ha'e wi* Wallace bled !** 
at the entrance of the expected visitants. Instantly every Higjilandei 
bent on one knee, and doffed his bonnet to the lovely flower of tit 
illustrious House of Campbell, and every eye was fixed in admiratioa 
on the beautiful Lady Jean, while reiterated shouts of acclamation 
and joy burst from the lips of the aged and young, which filled the 
ancient hall of the Laird Macguinney, and .made it ring with rejoic- 
ings which were never echoed there before ; and when Macguinney 
approached to welcome Lady Jean, in the midst of this joyous a£tsem- 
bly a profound silence prevailed. 

He was naer seventy years of age, and the silver hairs which 
shadowed his venerable yet open brows he had never disgraced. 
He had been a faithful follower in the clan of the House of Camp- 
bell ; and when he bent his aged knee to the youthful Jean, and 
presented her with the white rose (which was the custom,) he ex- 
claimed, — 

** Lang life and happiness to the bonnie bairn that sprang fra the 
House of Campbell ! Peace to thee, lassie, and to a* thy race, and 
to the gude memory o' thy departed mither ! God's blessing be wi' 
ye, fra this time, and evermore." 

The feelings of the lovely, tender-hearted Jean could no lon^r 
be controlled ; her beautiful blue eyes swam in tears, and in m tre- 
mulous voice she thanked the old man for the blessing be bad be- 
stowed on her and all her race, and insisting that he should ri8e« took 
the cup from the youthful bridegroom, who bent to her on the other 
side, and drank the healths of the whole company, sq gracefully and 
so sweetly, that shouts of applause followed. She flien gave bsr 
"ntfr^'^thithririjT Thn nmilinfljp]nriMlilin|Mnl|iM|iM% jIimUpUT 
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prw ifented tile gloves, Jean drew them on and gave him her hand, 
Ike music struck up, the lads and lasses arranged themselves, and the 
veals commenred. 

Never had Tanjore and FothersgUl witnessed such a scene of 
novelty, which had not only instructed and amused them» but had 
pelfectly penetrated their hearts, for here was pure nature, unassisted - 
by art : here were genuine simplicity and feeling ; here were no 
Studied forms of ceremony, affectation of sentiment, or rivalship of 
dfoss ; here were the sons and daughters of humble industry assem- 
bled together, in innocent and heartfelt congratulations on each 
other's happiness : and here was exalted birth not disdaining to 
share it with them, nor was its lustre here diminished — like a brilliant 
irtar, it still held its pre-eminence ; for, when exalted rank is dis- 
pensing blessings around to its inferiors, it exalts itself, and shines 
with redoubled lustre on the objects whom it illumines with its smiles* 



CHAPTER XIX. 

** Not a sound shall disturb the balmy hour, 

** But the night-bird trilling his amarous lay, 
" As he sits on iho wild rose, stealing p3rfume, 

** And sweetly singing his sorrow away. 
" Not a sound shall be heard, but the wanton wind, 

** Creeping so soft f-om flower to flower 
** And'dropping a pearl in every cup, 

** To make it look gay in the morning hour*'' 

NxvBiihad the beautiful daughter of the Duke of Belmont sp> 
peared to such superior advantage, never had she shone with such 
irresistible grace, fascination, and beauty, as she did on this evemngt 
when surrounded by all htH fatiiePs tenants at Moggy's happy wed- 
ding ; and never had she seemed happier herself, or more willing to 
please, but joining hand in hand in the merry dance with her joyouSt 
innocent, and humble companions, none footed it so gracefully in Ai 
Highland reel as the lovely Jean, nor widi moi^ spirit ; and scarcely 
could Tanjore or his tutor remove their eyes from her bewitdiim^ 
figure during the whole of the reel in which she had coDdesceikM 
to teAe partner of tiie happy snd yontfaful bridegroom ; after wUbb 
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the general dancing commenced, Andrew received the hand dbia 
now **aiQ dear Mogu;y," and all the lads and lasses selected their 
favoarite partners and began the merry round, Lady Jean retiriiig to 
the seat of honour which was selected for her by the Laird of Mac- 
guinney, which was a chair hung round with a garland of the JBOit 
choice and beautiful flowers, entwined wilh wreaths of laurel leaTes* 
and similar ones were placed for the remainder of the noble guests^ 
Lady Honoria Belmont occupying a seat on the right band of lier 
lovely nioce, and Fothersgill oa the left. Tanjore was seated next 
to her Ladyship, to whom, as a personage of exalted rank and tlie 
sister of their liege lord, every mark of attention and homage wai 
paid by the Laird of Macguinney and the bridal guests. 

Wine and refreshments were now handed round, and the weddiof^ 
cakes, which, to say truth, were by no means of an ordinary or 
homely kind ; they were excellent, and did ample justice of the "auU 
wives" who had the credit of preparing tiiem. 

While {bis ceremony was taking place, the minstrels, young and 
old, arranged themselves according to their order, and struck up the 
beautiful national airs of their native country, some of which were 
played with such expression and feeling, that while they warmed the 
hearts of their countrymen, they drew forth the loudest bursts of ap- 
plause from the lips of Tanjore and the delighted Fothersgill, who 
exclaimed, — 

'* This is indeed music, Mr. Tanjore, — ^I never was so charmed 
before." 

To which Lady Honoria, in a whisper, replied, — 

" What, not with Catalina and the Opera 1 Oh fie, FothersgiJI ! 
You must never let any of our elegantes hear you say so when you 
return to England, or they will positively quiz you most unmercifuly,'' 

But the quaint tutor was pleased to respond again to her Lady- 
ship's whisper, in the same under tone, — 

^ Lady Honoria, I have Uved long enough to disregard the quiz-, 
zing part of the creation, whether in England, France, or Italy ; and 
I declare to you, that I would much rather listen to these Scottish 
minstrels than to all the Catalinas in the world." 

** The melodies of this country are indeed enchanting*" cried Tan- 
jore ; ** and I have oden felt their influence over my heart, iu» I do 
•1 this moment." 

It was uncertain whether Tanjore, as he uttered this, did not glance 
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a look of peculiar expression towards the beautiful Jean ; but it was 
a look totally misinterpreted by the tutor, but perfectly understood 
1>j her Ladyship. Fother^gill thought it was shot from the bow of 
Cupid, but Jean knew it was one which was dictated from the purest 
and most exalted friendship, for the tutor was ut this nrjuieul (;uite 
unconscious of the confidence which subsisted between the lovely 
Caledonian maid and his pupil, between whom he was so desirous 
that a softer intimacy should take place ; but nad Fothersgill been 
fully acquainted with all that was passing in the heart of the lovely 
JcMUif he would have felt convinced of the at)sur(lity of such a 
thought, and that it was utterly impossible for cither of the parlies to 
change. 

But to return to the happy bridal g'.iests, and the minstrels, who 
after playing several favourite national nirs, and drinking to the 
health of the bonnie young bride and the hanpy Andrew, were retir- 
ing to the seats which were allotted to them, in order to hold them- 
selves in readiness for the dances when tlie reeling should again 
commence, when at the moment that the preity Moggy was just 
going to give her hand to young Sandy, an aiilJ gude wife stepped 
up to her, and whispered something in her ear, which Moggy thought 
proper immediately to comnauaicato ta hor father, who, witli an air 
of pleasantry, exclaimed, — 

" Ay, Moggy, let the puir body hae a wee drappie an' a wee bit, an* 
lie wuU come among us, ho sull be kindly welcome ; ye ken we mun- 
ca be thrifly on sic a day as this. Puir Robin! puir Robin! he 
canna see the light o' day, puir thing, an' I cannot deny the cailau 
for the vary blood o' me. Ye mun ca' him in, Hlpsa, an' I will in- 
troduce him to a' my bonnie guests." 

Old Elspa immediately hobbled away, and in a few minutes return- 
ed, leading in a youth habited as a Scottish minstrel boy, apparently 
blind, (we say apparently, because it was impossible to distinguish 
whether he was really so or not, having a grcoa silk bandage over 
his forehead and eyes ;) the lower part of his face, however, was un- 
commonly beautiful, and his fine luxuriant hair, which was a shade 
of the brightest auburn, though partially concealed by his bonnet an4 
feather, was yet sufficiently seen to add greatly to his personal 
graces : he was tall, and elegantly proportioned, and there was soma* 
tiling in his whole appearance which had the most imposing efiect ; 

and though greatly under the influence of timidity, he made his obe* 
No. 12. 35 



V 
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dience gracefully to the whole company, and sMit down in the Te&cd 
comer to which he was conducted by old Elpsa, from whose hand 
he took the cup and the cake which she offered to him, but it wu 
plain to be perceived that his own hand trembled as he carried it to 
his lips, and that with a faltering voice he pronounced the bleasing 
(which was customary on such occasions) to the health and the htp- 
piness of the youthful bride and bridegroom ; but what he uttered 
was wholly unintelligible to any but the Highlanders, as he spoke m 
the ancient Gallic accents, but though he said little, it had a suqiiii- 
ing effect on the feelings of the Laird Macguinney and the rest of 
his countrymen, for the one and all approached the blind miostrel, 
and shook hands with him. The cup was again filled, and be was 
told by Elpsa that the daughter of their liege lord was present, tfio 
illustrious descendant of the House of Campbell, and that he mmt 
dnnk her health. 

The minstrel youth, from some unknown cause or other, eyioced 
signs of the most extraordinary agitation on receiving this intelli- 
gence. The cup again trembled in his hand; be esisayed to raise it 
to his lips, — =the attempt was fruitless, — it fell to the ground, andtbo 
contents were spilled upon the floor. 

'• Waes me ! puir Robin, surely ye're nae wee! 1^ cried Elpsa ; •• ye 
mun excuse him, Lady Jean, — puir thing, he's nae used to be P the 
like o' sic bounie gude company, an' a wee drappie makes the pair 
fule an he war daft." 

But neither the appearance nor the manner of the mmstrel joxA 
had escaped the observation of Lady Jean, who, a^er he had been 
seated a few minutes in his retired comer, the more narrowly and 
attentively had watched his every action ; his looks she could not 
observe, for Ihey were hidden from her roost scrupulous inquiry ; 
and she exclaimed aside to Tanjore, — 

*' What a beautiful youth ! — Ah, Mr. Tanjore, what a pi^ that he 
should be blind. How gracefully he speaks to the Laird Hacguin* 
ney, and though we cannot understand him, I have no doubt hot he 
is uttering the language of the heart" 

To which Tanjore replied, — 

And that is a language so seldom spoken, my dear Lady JeaOi 
that it would entirely be obsolete, were it not for a few genial aoolt 
who have still a drop of the milk of human kindness left in their 
composition, and of this rare composition this poor youth -wy be 
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; bollie 18 R minstrely and I have no doubt he is an admirable 
performer. What nature has denied from one source, how hberalljr 
^bes she supply in another, yet we are not sufficiently thankful for 
llie.blessiiig, ingrates that we are ; we arc still prejudiced and blind 
to that good which the unerring hand of Providence has already scat- 
tarodin our path, and shun that as an evil which we should rather 
chorish as. a blessing." 

Itwas at this moment that the cup was again offered to the min- 
sCrdi to drink to the health of the heiress of Dumfairling Castle, and 
dMtit not oiily trembled in his hand, but ultimately fell to the ground 
QQtasted ; and Lady Jean, much astonished, in the most coinpa»« 
jrionate accents exclaimed, — 

^ Wherefore do they urge the poor youth to drink, whether he will 
«r ao ? Look how he trembles, Mr. Tanjore ; and what means this 
eztcaordtnary agitation ? Dear aunt, I wish it were decent for me 
to approach hi^i ; he is unhappy, I am sure he is, — he is confused 
with the presence of so much company ; and if he is unfortunate, 
wh ! how happy I should feel in affording him some relief." 

** My dear Jean," cried Lady Honoria, who was herself under 
some surprise at the emotion which the minstrel hud betrayed, ** let 
OS wait for a more seasonable opportunity than the present for mak- 
ing inquiries about that youth. I have no doubt but Macguinney 
will furnish us with every particular respecting his situation, when we 
are more private ; but this is not a proper time, my dearest Jean, to 
interest yourself about an utter stranger ; it would make you look par- 
tieular, -and perhaps expose you to some observations which it is much 
better to avoid, considering the situation in which you now appear. 
Were you at Dumfairling Castle, the case would be widely dificrent, 
and it would be regardedtno more than an object of charity, to which 
you are so accustomed to pay attention: but here every eye is fixed 
on my dearest Jean, — there is not a look nor an action that will not 
be registered in the memory of your fathcr^s tenants, of the represent' 
ative of the House of Campbell, which though they will bear the test 
of the purest investigation, yet, my l6ve, a female cannot be too cau- 
tious, she cannot be too scrupulously delicate, — it is a woman's 
ahield, and when she neglects to wear it for her security, sbo knows 
not into what a lab3rrinth of dangers and temptations she may unwit- 
tiagly plunge herself." 

» Dear aunt, I eabmit myaelf to yoiir superior judgment," cried 
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the lovely Jean, deeply blushing, from a consciousness that she \ai 
not always had an op;)ortunity of doing so, however prompt might 
have been her inclination. 

While this conversation was passing among themselves, the Laird 
of Macguinney was apparently in deep discourse with the jom^ 
minstrel ; Moggy too bad several times approached him with an air 
of kindness, which received no look of displeasure from her neff- 
made happy husband ; and after the minstrels had performed a se- 
cond time some of their most choice pieces, the Laird Macguinney 
approached the young minstrel, and beckoning Elpsa to bring tm 
more forward into the presence of the company, exclaimed, — 

'• Now, Robin, gin ye depart ye mun gi'e us ane o' ye're dittieii 
mon. I ken right wcel ye 're nae mirthfu' ; God pity ye, pwir thin^ 
ye hav#» nae mickle need to be mirthfu' fra the loss o' yere precioas 
ecn ; but ye can chant a wee ditty brawly for a' that, — it wad gartl* 
birden to hop frae its tree to hear ye chant sae sweetly, mon." 

The youthful minstrel seemed fully sensible of the complimenibe 
had received from the Laird of Macguinney, and though still unikx 
the influence of some powerful emotion which nobody could define, 
he seemed for a moment to gather courage and self-possession, and 
with energy arose from his seat and bowed gracefully to allAe 
company, and lightly touching the instrument which was slung across 
his shoulders, began, in a Voice which quickly penetrated the hearts 
of his bearers, the following celebrated Scotch song, from the so 
greatly ad Hfii re J and lamented Burns, which was never jet heard in 
Scotland without a tear of sensibility being dropped to the memoij 
of their favourite bard :— 

" Pm wearing awa, Jean ^ 
, . ^ " Like Fnaw when its thaw, Jean ! 

" I'm wearing awa, 

<* To the land of the leal! 
" There's na sorrow, there, Jean ! 
■ ^ " • « There's na cauld nor care, Jean ! 

. ..' . " The day's cy fair, 

" In the land of thcleall 

** Our bonnie bairn is there, Jean ! 
" She was baith gude and fair, Jean ! 
'^ And her we grudged right sair, 

'<Totlie.laiidoftheleal| 
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'* Then dry thai tearfu' een, Jean ? 
" This world's care is vain, Jean ? 
^ " We'll meet — and ay be fair, 

" In the land of the leaL" 

The powerful and melodious voice of the young minstrel had en- 
chanted every ear, and awakened the sensibility of every heart ; but tlie 
effect which it had produced on the feelings of Lady Jean was greater 
tiian could be imagined, much less could it be accounted for, as the 
niinstrel could by no* means intend to address them exclusively to 
her. Such a thought could not very reasonably admit of credibih'tyy 
&ad yet so powerfully and instantaneously was she affected by them 
tiiat it seemud as if every tone and word of the minstrel boy had 
pierced her heart with the most indescribable and overwhelming sen- 
sations. In vain did she endeavour to recover herself from the 
^eep impression which he had made on her feelings, but all her ef* 
forts were unavailing. 

With astonishment Lady Honoria watched the successive changes 
*n her countenance, as also the tremor which possessed her whole 
ftarae ; and at the conclusion of the minstrcPs song, when bursts of 
applause shouted on all sides from the lips of his countrymen, and 
he was solicited to sing it over again. Lady Jean involuntarily call- 
ed out, — 

" Oh no, I cannot indeed I cannot bear it !" and to the utter 

astonishment of the whole company^ burst into an agony of tears ; 
while her alarmed aunt, beholding them with astonishment and deep 
concern, in vain besought her to explain to her the cause of her pre- 
sent agitation. 

** You have heard this song before, my dearest Jeant" cried she» 
trying to sooth her as much as possible, *' but it did not produce 
the agitation which I now perceive ; for heaven's sake, my dear childf 
what is the cause of it?" 

But she only wept the more, while consternation and the deepest 



* The above words were supposed to be written by Robert Bums in the last 
stage of that illness which terminated his existence ; they were addressed to Jein 
Burns, wife of the poet, and after his decease given to a friend. The aathor, 
when iu Scotland, had the pleasure of being introduced to Mrs. Burns, who was 
much affected in repeatmg and singing the words of this air. 
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sjmpathy were strongly blended in the countenance of ever/ behold* 
er ; and when they all thronged around her, and all eagerly pressed 
forward to know what they could do to remove the cause of her miei- 
aincss, the confusion and clamour became general, when scarce one 
voice could be heard from another. The minstrel boy was no longer 
to be heard or seen ; he had escaped from all further obsenratioa 
80 silently and yet so quickly, that no one had missed him till k 
was out of sight ; and the Laird of Macguinney, who had been 
greatly concerned at the Lady Jean's sudden indispositioDy exclaim- 
ed,— • 

** God be thanked that Robin's nae here to cause sic a fright Ifaitt 
I ha'e nae seen this mony a day ; ye ken it war a waesome ditty, aad 
put Le'edy Jean in mind o' her mither. I wad be fain guessing M 
war the vary cause o' her disorder. Puir Robin, he did na ken sfai 
wad tak it sae to her heart." 

In a few minutes, however. Lady Jean recovered from her agita* 
tion, though her spirits had received a check which nothing now baid 
power to charm away ; she however again smiled sweetly on the 
kind efforts which every one seemed anxious to make to restore her 
to tranquillity, in which Tanjore, and even Fothersgill, had taken a 
most active part ; and their attentions were by no means lost on her. 
Meanwhile her affectionate aunt endared the most painful oneastness 
on her account ; she could not imagine from what cause her extra- 
ordinary emotion had originated, which was in some way or otiier 
connected with this minstrel youth, whose agitation was almoat 
similar to Lady Jean's ; — ^yet what did she know of this youth but 
merely that he was a minstrel, and was blind ? — she knew nothing 
more of him, for she had never beheld him till this evening at 
Moggy^s wedding. It is true that the air which the minstrel had 
selected was one of the most tender and affecting kind, and bearing 
the name of her sainted mother as well as her own, might very 
probably have awakened some melancholy and painful retrospeo- 
tions in her affectionate and feeling bosom,— ^-still it was not a mo- 
ment, it was not a season when it would be most likely that she 
should yield to their impression ! 

Unable, therefore, to form the most probable conjecture for the 
agitation of her lovely niece, yet most delicately avoiding any inquiry 
into a circumstance so alarming and mysterious. Lady Honoria Mt 
silently absorbed in reflections of no very pleasing or agreeable M» 
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torev tin roused by the sweet voice of the very object of whom she 
was so anxiously thinking. 

**Dear aunt," uttered she, ^ I am conscious that I have behaved 
ytny foolishly, but did you know the cause of my being so suddenly 
afiected, you would no longer be surprised." 

To which Lady Honoria, looking a little reproachfully, replied^— 

** And am I not thought worthy of the confidence of my dearest 
JeanF 

** Oh yes," answered the lovely ingenuous creature, ** and if I blush 
in revealing my thoughts to you, rest satisfied that it does not pro- 
ceed from the consciousness of error ; it is only weakness, — I would 
call it sensibility, only I have given it the hardest term. In the first 
place, that song was the favourite of my poor mother, — she was always 
singing it; and it is also the favourite of my father — I dare not sing ii 
in his presence, or you would see him as suddenly affected as I was* 
Then there is another cause, which I will reveal to you at another 
opportunity — ^yet why not now? — what has innocence to do with fearl** 

** Nothing, my dearest,"cried Lady Honoria, with a most angelic 
smile. 

** Then the voice of that poor blind minstrel youth reminded me 
80 forcibly of Edwin Mowbray's," cried Jean, " that had he not been 
blind, I should not have hesitated to declare that it was Edwin him- 
self! The tones were so familiar to my ear, and to my aching hesrt 
it whispered sounds that are not forgotten yet." 

^ My dear child, these are dreams of fancy, in which it is impro* 
per for you to indulge," exclaimed Lady Honoria ; ^^ banish them 
from your heart ; — ^l own that the minstrel youth might remind you 
faintly of the form of Edwin, of the voice in some degree ; but yoit 
know that it is quite impossible for this minstrel to be him : — Edwia 
is at an immeasurable distance from you at this momentt my dear 
beloved Jean, and if he were not so, he would not assume a disguise 
so unworthy of himself and you." 

After this conversation, which was carried on in a low voice be- 
tween the two ladies, the spirits of the lovely Jean were considerably 
restored to their wonted animation. Meanwhile the dancingagain com- 
menced ; Jean gave her hand to Tanjore, and insisted that he should 
dance a reel with her, in which he acquitted himself so gracefully and 
spiritedly, that he was the admiration of all the bonnie young lasses ; 
after which they adjourned to partake of the wedding supper, which 
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was ihe last of the bridal feast; and when this was concluded, Lady 
Honoria gently hinted to Jean the propriety of bidding farewell to the 
bridal company, who would probably reniJiin at the Laird of Mao- 
guiiiney's till a very lite hour, and reminded her that her fadlflr 
would be naturally anxious for their return to Dumfairling Castle ; All: 
in consequence of this anxiety he would be deprived of his usual rest, 
which was nowof the utmost consequence to his languid state of health. 

** Dear aunt, you know that I would have been content to have re- 
tired some hours ago," replied the lovely Jean ; '* and if I had I 
should have avoided carrying a sensation in my bosom which will 
probably occasion me to feel uneasiness for some time, at least till I 
hear of the safety of poor " 

Edwin did not escape from the lips of Lady Jean, but it trefl^ 
bled OD her tongue, and beat in her throbbing heart ; and to relieve her 
apprehension. Lady Honoria, before she departed from the Laird of 
Mac^uinney's, called for him into the adjoining apartment, and re- 
quested to know something more of the blind minstrel who had so 
suddenly made his appearance among the bridal guests, and then as 
suddenly departed without even bidding a respectful farewell. 

To which the old Highlander replied, — 

"Ah, ye mun jusL excuse puir Robin, yere Ladyship; he's a puir 
simple body, ye mun ken, th::^ comes frae a far distant wild part o' 
the country i' the Highlands, and does nae ken the fashion o' the 
times, a puir minstrel that's stane blind, and gt^ts a wee drappie and 
a wee bit o' ony folks tint ha'e a mind to hear him chant his blith- 
Bome ditties i' their habitation ; sae nobody minds puir Robin, wha 
has full hberty to gang his gait, and nobody wrangs the puir bairn, 
God pity him ! that has nae the help o' his precious een." 

*' Does he often wandar to this part of the country?" cried Ladj 
Honoria, much affected by this account of the poor blind youth. 

"Na, my .Lady," answered Macguinney, "it's nae muckle he 
fashes us, puir body, wi' his company, tor he gangs awa to the wed- 
dings and the fairs, an' the like o' that. Gin he can win a wee bit 
O* siller, he's ay contented an' happy, puir thing." 

^ Should he visit you shortly again, Macguinney," said Ladj 
Honoria, " let us have notice of it at the Castle ; I am interested in 
the appearance of the youtli, and we will endeavour to place him 
beyond the reach of want and poverty. Though we cannot remove 
his infirmifj, it is yet in our power to add to his comforts*" 
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•• May the Lord preserve yc," cried Macguinncy, ** wha wad help 
the blind and the fatherless. I sal obey ycrc Liulyship*s commands 
f wi' a', possible discretion and punctuality, gin I sal meet wV Robin 
^<ttteae parts again." 

^ Moggy was now called in, at tho request of Lady Jean, who, plac- 
ing in her hands the marriage gift which was the accustomed dona* 
tion of the Lord of the Castle, added to it a most liberal present of 
her own, while she smilingly exclaimed, — 

^ Peace bo wi' ye, Moggy, and lang life and happiness be yere por* 
tion through a' yere travels i' ihij weary world ; when yc sal stand in 
need of friendship, ye'l lay remember Jean o' Dumfairling CastJe*" 

The heart of Moggy was quae full as she received this liberal 
gift frpm the snowy hand of the beautiful Jean, and when she bade 
her farewell, a tear had intrusively strayed down her fair cbeek« 
(for Moggy was excessively pretty ;) in spite of her wedding-day« 
love for a moment gave precedency to one of tho most beautiful sen- 
timents which can exalt and animate the human bosom, — it is a gem 
more bright than beauty, and more unfading than victory ou the 
brow of conquerors, — and this sentiment was gratitude ! — without 
ivhich even love perishes as on a desolate thorn, for love is cheriah- 
«d by gratitude; it is surely one of its gentle associates, and with 
honour by its side it may iearlessly encounter the perils and the 
storms of life ; it may live ia obscurity, but the shades of retirement 
will never diminish its lustre ; it will brave penury, for poverty will 
never rob it of a single virtue ; it will endure sickness, boeauMi it 
will meet with patience, if not with pliilosophy, for tho hour of death 
will not deprive it of fortitude : in short, it is a sentiment which so 
glorifies the human race, that they who have it not, though they may 
boast of a thousand other virtues, are yet unworthy of estimation or 
of praise. 

The carriage of the Duke of Belmont having long been in waiting, 
now drove up to the door of the Highland dwelling, and Lady Jean 
and Lady Honoria now returned to the bridal guests, with whom the/ 
had left Tanjore and Fothersgill, to take their farewell. 

Lady Jean gracefully curtsied to all of them, wished them health 
and prosperity, thanked them for their faithful fidelity and services 
to the House of Campbell, presented a parting testimony of her et» 
teem, by a most liberal present, which she requested might be shared 
among them aU ; and retired amid the blessings of the aged and 
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die joung, and with the loudest acclamafions that ever jet wen|e 
heard to resound in the ancient hall of a Highland dwelling. 

'^ I am excessively fatigued, dearest aunt," cried the lovely Ji 
u soon as she was fairly seated in the carriage, closing her eyeSftf 
if oppressed by weariness, which she could not shake off; *^ indedl' 
nij father has given me a task of which I fear I have acquitted royMlf 
but indifferently." 

•* Indeed, my dearest love, you have performed wonders,** sol 
Lady Honoria ; '* nor do I wonder at the lassitude and fatigue whick 
oppress you af\cr such a ceremony as you have this night gooB 
through ; you have exceeded my most sanguine expectations, mj 
Jean, and your father will be delighted when I inform him of the ex- 
cellent representative he had in his child. 

** But the minstrel blind boy ! — you must not inform him of ny 
weakness in that respect, dear aunt,'* cried Jean, blushing de^ly 
at the consciousness of the sensibility she had betrayed. 

To which Lady Ilonoria, casting a look of unutterable afiectkm 
towards her lovely niece, replied, — 

** I shall tell your father nothing, my darling, but what wiQ re§ect 
to your praise." 

^ Ah, Lady Jean, do not talk of the scenes of to-night with a sigh 
of regret," exclaimed Tanjore, " for they will ever be recorded on 
my memory as one of the happiest of my life." 

•* And on mine they will aver be indelibly engraved," cried Fo- 
- thersgill ; ^ I shall never witness such a scene again ; — find me such 
another scene in England if you can. Ah, no, the .marriage ceremony 
is there performed in a manner totally diflerent to that we have wit- 
nessed in the peaceful happy Highland dwelling of the Laird Mac- 
guinney. Lords are there married, it is true, and to Lords' daugh- 
ters ; but few are the hearts which are permitted to share in the bridal 
festivities, and it would seem, by the cold forms of their fastidious ce- 
remonies, that nature and feeling were completely banished from the 
heart, from the moment that the alliance takes place, and that nuurriige 
was a forbidden rite instead of a holy one. The parties meet in such 
secret and pompous state, every thing is carried on with such strict, for- 
mal,and I may say uncomfortable observance of fashionable etiquetley 
the bride scarcely condescending to bestow a smile on any one, and 
the bridegroom looking as grave and as formal as a primitive quakert 
Aal I do not at all wonder that at the end of six months from thia 
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^. iQold and frigid consummation of the marriage rites« that apAthj and 
indifierence should so shortly follow, and that a bill for a divorce 
>uld so rapidly and eventually succeed. Instead of rejoicings, 
[.^difiusing happiness around to their inferiors, they bundle them- 
^T'sUves off to a country seat the very moment the knot is tied ; 
the house in town is shut up in gloomy silence, and you bear no more 
of the turtle doves than that they were paired by special license bj a 
certain bishop, and that they immediately retired to rural shades, to 
contemplate the blessings of the married state ; but be assured that 
lihey do not carry many blessings along with them, and whether thej 
ga^ married or not is of little consequence to the general happioase 
of their fellow bcin^^s." 

Lady Jean, in spite of the weariness which oppressed her, laughed 
immoderately at the description which Fothersgill had given of oio* 
dem and fashionable marriages, exclaiming, — 

" If this account be true, Mr. Fothersgill, heaven forbid that I 
should be married in your country, for I cannot endure the fastidious 
ceremony you describe ; happy myself, I love to see it reflected in 
the happiness of my friends and neighbours. I hope, however, this 
is a satire you have just given of your fashionable propensities ; it 
surely cannot be a true picture of the felicity of marriage in high 
life,-— what say you, Mr. Tanjore !" 

To which Tanjore, laughing, replied, — 

^' I wish I could contradict the assertion of Fothersgill, with all 
my soul, dear Lady Joan, bull positively cannot ; it la almost inv««. 
riably the general rule." 

" And did your sister, when she was married to Lord Wyndham, 
thus steal away and avoid the society of her friends ?" said Lad jr 
Jean. 

" I really cannot tell," answered Tanjorc ; " but I think it very 
likely ; she has lately adopted some fashionable propensities, and 
that may be one of them." 

** Dear Tnnjore, I must not hear you speak so excessively severe 
of Alexina," cried Lady Honoria; ** she is only just married, you 
know, and is quite unacquainted with the fashionable propensities 
you have been talking of." 

** Pardon me, Lady Honoria, for presuming to differ with you m 
that respect," replied Tanj ore, deeply colouring ; ** but I may as 
9rd} ^p#atc severely of my sister as think severely of Jhtr^ il^lifh X 
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caoDot avoid doing almost tbo whole of the time I hare beet in 
Scotland." 

Lady Honorla expressed some astonishment. 

•* And why, my dear boy," exclaimed she, ** why are jou tngi) 
with your sister V 

^ Because she has forgotten me, Lady Honoria," replied Tan 
jore ; *' Alexiaa has never once written to me since I have left Eog 
land, which is unkind and unsisterly, and deeply have I felt it" 

" Dear Tanjore, you will think differently when you know the 
cause," retorted her Ladyship ; ** consider in what manner she hid 
lately been engaged ; she is arrived to the most serious and impor- 
tant crisis of her whole life, — every moment has been employedt 
every thought agitated. When she is more settled, she will think 
of those little attentions which she has omitted, and repay them 
fully ; in the mean time you will yourself reflect on this, and spare 
her from those reproaches which I feel well convinced she has never 

merited." 

The carriage now stopped at the gates of Dumfairling Castle — a 
light was burning brightly in the saloon, which excited some asto- 
nishment to the whole of the party, as they alighted from the car- 
riage ; nor did they ascend the flight of steps which led to the grand 
staircase without some apprehension that the amiable Duke of Bel- 
IDont was indisposed. 



CHAPTER XX. 

** DctSTnin'dtc o-c':and, we gravely pretend 
** To ask the opinion and thought of a friend : 
" Should his differ from ours, upon any pretence, 
" Wc pity his wan I both of judgment and sense : 
" But if he fill in with and flatter our plan, 
•* Why really we think him — a sensible man*" 

Ladt Honoria, to her utter surprise, beheld her beloved bt other 
not only seated in the saloon, perfectly well, but apparently in better 
spirits than when she went away ; and he exclaimed, on the entrance 
of the party, — 

^ Give me credit, ladles and gentlemen, for being a better odd* 
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night taper than the lamp which is burning, and which I have twice 

replenished for your sake, my servants, except the porter, having 

long since retired to the arras of Morpheus, whither I desired them 

' to go, after they had prepared some coffee and placed it by the firvt 

Mice which I have been ransacking a whole parcel of my favourite 

. riblios, and while you have been employed in dancing on the li^ 

•fantastic toe, I have been profoimdly engaged in searching for the 

pliilosopher's stone, which no man ever yet has found." 

** And what is more, your Grace, I do not believe that he ever 
willy'' cried Fothersgill. 

^ And have you really never been in bed, my dear Sydney ?'' ex* 
iolaimed Lady Honoria. ** Good heavens, how imprudent that is ; I 
flliali lecture you most unmercifully for it, I promise you. There cer* 
tainly could be no necessity for your exposing your health on our 
account ; besides, there is Miss Marriot, you know, who always siti 
np whenever I am accustomed to stay out beyond Biy usual hooTf 
iMrho would have spared you from any unnecessary exposure of your 
health at so late a season, — indeed, brother, I am very ai^;ry with yoo. 

*^ Weil, but my father does not look much the worse lor it, deer 
euint," cried the lovely Jean, running and throwing her arms round 
her father's neck ; *' I really never saw him better, or appear so de* 
* lightfully goodhumoured." 

His Grace smiled, and returning most cordially the salute of hif 
beloved daughter, exclaimed, — 

*^ Why, I really have no reason to complain, when a (air lady hea 
been my companion in my night- watching for you rebels, with whose 
conversation I have been charmed, and with whose attentions I coa» 
fess myself highly flattered and obliged." 

Miss Marriot now almost immediately made her appearance, ciut* 
•eying, and offering her assistance to Lady Jean, to prepare acme 
refreshment for them before they retired to their respective chambers. 

To which Lady Jean smilingly replied, — 

^ You are very obliging, Miss Marriot, and we shall be extreme!/ 
happy to accept of your services." 

Miss Marriot now modestly took her seat at the table. 

*' I would have persuaded his Grace to have retired at his usual 
hour," observed Miss Marriot, as she poured out the cofiee ; ** but 
he did not then seem inclined, and I hope he will receive no unfavoum* 
Ue effects by sitting up so many hours from his aocustomedr^poae.^ 
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To which his Grace replied, — 

** By no means. Miss Marriot ; I have b^en much indebted to jour 
extremely kind attentions to an invalid, and excessively enlife&ed 
by your very pleising and rational conversation." 

Miss Marriot blushed deeply, when she reflected from wbom ike 
was receiving so high and flattering a compliment, not only grati^ 
ing to her own feelings, but extremely so to those of Lady HoDom 
Belmont, with whom Miss Marriot was a very deserving favourittf 
and approached much nearer to a friend and companion than a servantf 
as which she had never been treated or considered since she Ind 
been in her Ladyship's service, from the discovery which she veij 
shortly made of the superior mind and manners which this exceediig 
pleasing young woman possessed (for Miss Marriot was certainly o* 
tremely young when she first engaged in the service of Lady Haaoiii 
Belmont ;) and a more intimate knowledge of her principles, cluuao* 
Cer, and amiable disposition had further confirmed the very favoonbto 
opinion she had already conceived towards her. 

The Duke perceived that his lovely daughter was uncammoolj 
fatigued, and that her complexion bore the strongest testimony of it, 
for she was both pale and languid, the whole of which he very natu* 
rally attributed to the ceremonies of the evening, which in part was 
true ; but Jean had other sensations creeping on her heart, which' 
were very likely to deprive her of her fine flow of animated spirits 
for some length of time, for the image of the blind minstrel was still 
before her, — his melodious voice still sounded on her ear, and vibra- 
ted on her heart, while an almost mysterious charm which was about 
him reminded her of the long absent Edwin so strongly and so forci- 
bly, that she could not banish the impression from her mind, that 
there was somsthing more attached to his history than Macguinney 
had chosen to inform them of, and that his appearing at Moggy *8 wed- 
ding, and afterward so suddenly disappearing from it at the moment 
of her betraying such emotion, was not by mere accident, butdesignt 
which determined her at some future opportunity to seek an interview 
with Macguinney, and more minutely to inquire into the particu- 
lars of the history of this minstrel youth. At present, however, Jean 
was obliged to content herself ; and was very glad, when, at the 
pressing solicitation of Lady Honoria, her father retired to 
some repose. 
M I know, Sydney, that you are very anxious to boar ia wlial 
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ner we have been entertained at Moggy's wedding, but positiTelj we 
must defer all our comraimications till to-morrow ; suffice it onlj to 
BtLjf that your Jean has acquitted herself most delightfully, and tlmt 
Tanjore and Fothersgill have been in rapture?, ond that 1 hare been 
abo highly gratified. With these particulars, dear brother, I insbl 
upon your going immediately to bed ; I wont suffer you to speak a 
word more if you were to stay hero for five hours." 

** In that case I had better take your advice, dear Honoria," cried 
the Duke, and instantly retired, nodding kindly, as he went, to Tan- 
jore and to Fothersgill, who very quickly followed the Duke's exam- 
ple ; and in a few minutes the saloon was cleared of the whole party, 
all gladly seeking that repose of which they now stood so much in 
need, but whether balmy sleep was the companion of all when they 
TBtired to their respective chimber.?, we cannot precisely tell ; but 
miieh they all met the en^uiig morning to a very late breakfast, (ex- 
cept Lady Honoria, who had not yet arisen,) it was very easy to 
perceive that Lady Jean had neither her usual spirits nor her anima- 
tion, and the Duke, regarding his lovely child with a look of the moit 
anxious and tender inquiry, demanded to know if she did not feel 
recovered from her fatii^ue ? 

To which Jean, making an effort to smile, and taking her father*! 
liand and pressing it to her lips, replied, — 

** Oh, yes, dear father, do not feel concerned on my account, I aai 
quite well ; but I am positively not yet awake ; I could have slum- 
bered for hours, if I had not feared to have kept you waiting." 

••There was no necessity for that, my dearest love," cried fStm 
Duke ; •• Tanjore and Mr. Fothersgill would have excused your being 
absent on such an occasion. Indeed, my love, I wish you had nol 
left your chamber till you found yourself recovered sufficiently fh>m 
the fatigue of yesterday evening, which has been too much for mj 
dearest girl ; and yet I thought that my Jean was happy, or sbt 
would not have stayed so long." 

^ And so I was happy, my dear father," cried Lady Jean, smiling % 
** I will appeal to Mr. Tanjore and Mr. Fothersgill for the truth of 
my assertiour^did I not foot it as merrily as any of the Highland 
lassies at Moggy's wedding, now. Gentlemen 1" 

^ Indeed you danced most delightfully. Lady Jean," aacfwered 
Fothersgill, ** and with Mr. Tanjore too ! In short, the whole enter- 
tunmenti w«e such as to inspire the most grateful and pleasing 
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senntioQfl I ever experienced in my life. How charming to aee 
such unsophisticated beiiigs enjoying themselves with such pure 
and innocent delight, all uniting in one general sentiment of peace 
and harmony with one another. Ah, your Grace, it was a scene 
which afforded mo more satisfaction than I can find language to ex- 
press; and then your lovely daughter shone like a bright star among 
them, adding to the lustre of her charms, but never diminishing thei% 
by the benevolence and condescension of her charming smiles ; and 
had you seen the venerable Laird of Macguinney^ as he approached 
and bent on one knee towards her," continued Fothersgill, wans 
with the subject he was describing, *^ had you heard the blessii^ 
which he pronounced on the head of your beauteous daughter, aad 
with what grace and unaffected humility she received them, jw 
would have shed tears of rapture, as I did, and so did Mr. TaDJorei 
I am sure, at this moment ; though it was a joyous meeting, there 
was not an eye that was not moistened with the tear of sensihilitjfin 
the whole bridal company ; and when we retired, it was amidst the 
cheering and heartfelt congratulations of your grateful tenaDtS) 
showering down blessings on your Grace, and the lovely represent 
ative of the illustrious house of Campbell." 

Nothing could exceed the gratified sensations of a fond fidlier,o& 
receiving this account of Moggy's wedding from the lips of Fothen" 
gill, with whom the praises of his beloved cbild was rapture. 

Nor was Tanjore silent. He began to recount the novel and 
pleasmg scenes he had witnessed with enthusiasm, and declared it 
was the happiest evening he had passed in his lifef and that it would 
be- long treasured in his memory, when he should be far absent froa 
the hospitable land which was indeed the birth of every social 
virtOe* 

** And who knows how soon I maybe destined to quit it," uttered 
Tanjore, with a deeply suppressed sigh, *' perhaps never, never to 
behold it more ; yet while this heart beats with the pulse of liAi 
gratitude will remain." 

" My dear boy, you are worthy of my friendship, and had you not 
a father, Tanjore," cried the Duke, greatly affected with the aeofr 
bility which this amiable youth had betrayed, ** had you not i 
father, whom I love as the brother of my soul, these doors woidd 
always receive you as a son." 

Perimxw at this moment the noble Duke ^anced unconacioaiil 
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towards his lovely child, on whose cheek tho colour had transiqDtlj 
caught the glow of crimson, but it quickly faded to one of the palest 
lily ; and it was in vain that the fond father had flattered himself that 
Taojore had created one tumultuous feeling there : it was too plainly 
to be perceived that Jean did not love the son of Trelawney ; and 
Edwin, the poor orphan Edwin, for a moment occupied a place in 
tfie thoughts of the Duke of Belmont — Edwin, whom he loved, and 
would have regarded in any other light than as tho husband of his 
diughter. It was true that th'^- Duke hud lately received intelligeDce 
from Admiral Mackintosh of the conduct of this amiable youth* 
whose bravery he extolled in terms of the highest praise,, and whose 
nobleness and integrity of disposition, and dignified deportment oT 
manners, he lavished the greatest encomiums on, declariug that had 
be a son like the young and gallant Edwin Mowbray, he should con- 
■ider himself tl^ happiest of mankind ; and the Duke determined 
t]|tt Edwin should shortly be promoted to the highest rank of his ex- 
alted merit. 

. ,, A thousand times did he lament that his birth was pot more noble, 
and that he could not raise him to a more exalted one, by his mar* 
nage with Lady Jean; but there was an almost insurmountable 
^urier, which prevented tho possibility of Edwin becoming the bus* 
land of a child of the house of Campbell, for E jwin, though bom of 
ttustrious parents, was yet an illegitimate offspring, and being such, 
t Was utterly imposible that an union between Edwin and Jean could 
>i^er take place ; notwithstanding which, the Duke most highly es- 
Bemed and even loved Edwin, almost as if he had been his own 
bild,andhad long perceived tho growing attachmont which suhsist- 
d- between him and his lovely daughter, for which reason he h«d 
Ut it an imperative duty to separate thcni in the early bud, beft^re it 
•ad expanded too wide to be disunited, and still he feared, though he 
kid taken this precaution, that this infant pas^iou still struggled ia 
he heart of his Jean, and that she would never be persuaded f give 
br hand to another, though certain that she could never be united to 



... Obedience he could expect on the part of Edwin,— with him ho 
caew that it would never be violated ; but on that of his darling child 
1^ felt that he could never have the courage to enforce it : if her own 
^mrt did not whisper that she owed a duty to him superior to all oth- 
M he vould be silent* but he would Beverforce her to marry where 
No. 12. S*^ 
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■he could not love. He determined never to do this, since die wu 
the sole heiress, in her mother's right, to the wealthy possesoons of 
Dumfairling Castle, and if she chose to remain single, there wu do 
law or authority to compel her to marry where her own incKoatioiis 
did not take the lead. He could never hear to see his child unhap- 
py, nor would he ever suggest a thought of the kind to wound her 
gentle heart, or roh her of that animated spirit which he delighted to 
see her enjoy. He would n6t have objected to her placing her a^ 
tions on the son of Trelawncy, — it would have afforded him the most 
exquisite sensations of Joy ; but as she had not done so, he mast per- 
force content himself, and let matters rest, leaving it ultimate!/ to 
the unerring wisdom of Almighty Providence to provide for the future 
happiness of his beloved offspring, with the strictest reliance on her 
chaste principles and the unshaken rectitude and purity of her inten- 
tions, which he had never once doubted ; and frequently when Lady 
Honoria and himself had been alone, and conversing on this subjecti 
when her Ladyship used to be expressing her deep regret that her 
lovely niece had no warmer sentiment for her darling boy Tanjore 
than mere friendship, his Grace would reply, — 

** We cannot command the affections of the heart, my dearest 
sister; besides, were my Jean really to love Tanjore Trdawney^I 
have a very shrewd guess that Tanjore Trelawney would have no 
heart to bestow upon her. There is an attachmant in Englandy 
which I am apprehensive has already taken deep root in the mind 
of our young favourite, and will not be easily eradicated for the ap- 
proach of any other. It is very plain, that although Tanjore has 
made every effort to be happy and cheerful in our society during bis 
viiit at the Castle of Dumfairling, yet he has oflen been under the 
influ%nce of the greatest dejection of spirits, from wluch Fol^eiagiil 
has frequently roused him. I have observed this more than once» 
&°dy 1 own, one morning taxed the tutor with the cause of Ae de- 
spondency of his pupil, to which Fothersgill replied,— 

*'* I n^ould willingly avoid the discussion of so delicate a subject 
your Grace, but when you thus condescend to call upon mOy as a 
man of honour I camiot deceive you. The children of mj ever ho- 
noured patron (Mk Trelawney) are all dear to me, — ^they are at once 
!he most angelic and amiable family in existence ; but young Mr. 
Tanjore has more than ai\ the rest wound himself around my faeaiti 
and it must break every fibre ^ it when I cease to love Iuol He 
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iSffyoar Grace, one of the most generous and amiable young men, 
y^ he is certainly labouring under some impressions which provo 
Aiiigerous to his peace, but of which, I trust, in due Ume his good 
sense will get the better ; but I will speak more plainly, your Grace* 
—There is, in the family of Mr. Trelawney, besides his own daugb- 

fars, a young and lovely niece, a Miss Emma Bradbury ^ 

• 'Mc'Vnth whom poor Tanjore has fallen desperately in love,* ut» 
lered L 

■ •* * Your Grace is correct,' answered Fothersgill ; • but that is not 
only the most desperate part of the business, — she is also the object 
6f his brother William's most ardent attachment ; in short, I believe 
It has long been the wish of Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney to sec their eld- 
est son and their niece Miss Emma Bradbury united.' 

" • Then if Emma loves William,' cried I, 'the case of poor Tan- 
jore is deperate indeed !' 

*' * Really, your Grace, I believe that is also a doubtful point, 
leplied Fothersgill, very gravely ; ' I am rather inclined to think 
that Miss Emma would prefer Mr. Tanjore, were she at liberty to 
decide ; but that is not the case, — she roust marry Mr. William 
Trelawney whether she likes it or not : and that it is all, your Grace, 
that I can inform you of the business.' 

■ ** Now, I confess, Honoria," resumed his Grace, " that I felt 
completely shocked at the intelligence which Fothersgill had given 
me, and feel for poor Tanjore most sincerely, at the same instant that 
I must severely censure my friend Trelawney, who is precisely the 
bist object living whom I should have imagined would have pursued 
8uch a system of cruelty with his son, he himself having been (he 
victim so long of the arbitrary * Will of his Father.' Surely, my dear 
sister, you* were aware of these circumstances in the family of Tre- 
lawney before you lefl England, and that if my Jean had loved 
Tanjore, it would have been very unlikely for her to have gained an 
interest in his heart, already in the possession of Miss Emma Brad- 
bury?" 

Lady Honoria blushed deeply, and felt pained and hurt at the die- 
Govery which her brother had made, in spite of the efforts she made 
to conceal it from his observation. She could not bear to exist a 
moment under his displeasure, but was very near doing so, if she 
had not attempted some sort of explanation, while she exclaimed,^ 
*■ ••iTOiitare yen, on my honour, Sydney, that Tanjore never toU 
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me that he loved Emma Bradbury till aflcr his arrival in ScothiuL 
and then thnt he had entirely resigned all hopes of her afiectioiu by 
yielding her to his brother; nor has Emma ever declared an attach- 
ment for Tanjore : it is mere supposition on the part of his mothers- 
nothing more, I assure you.'' 

" Then I must tell you that these are suppositions too serious t9 
be talked of if they are not true," uttered the Duke, somewlilt 
warmly, " and that I rejoice my beloved girl has no predilection of 
the heart for Taiijorc Trelawncy. I do not censure the young maiif 
for he is not to bl.iine ; iic has acted most honourably with respect 
to my daughter, and was too honest to show her attentions in whieh 
bis heart had no Fhare. You, Hcnoria, I am grieved to say, would 
have encouraged them, and joined in a deception the most cruel, of 
deceiving a father and his child. What, is the happiness of Trelair- 
ney's flimily of grcnter consequence to you than mine? Was m/ 
Jean to have been given to Tanjore merely because Mrs. Trelawney 
wanted to marry her eldest son to Miss Emma Bradbury? Wm 
my child to become a sacrifice for the sake of her's? Oh, Honorial 
oh, my sister ! how deeply am I pained and wounded by the agoniz* 
log reflection that my sister would have deceived me !" 

" Hear me, Sydney," cried Lady Uonoria, calmly, but indignantr 
ly ; *• had my father lived, he would not have heard you revile me in 
terms so bitter and injuriously, without defending his Honoria from 
the unjust reproach you have cast upon me ; but though my poor &- 
ther can now no longer protect his child, I am under the protection 
of Heaven to defend my own innocence, in calling attesting angeb 
to witness the purity of my intentions towards you and my beloved 
Jean. Your happiness, Sydney, has ever been the chief object of 
my own felirity, the whole of my life : you know it too well to doubt 
the assertion, — when in my earliest days I ever made a sacriHce of 
my own pleasures for yours, when my own happiness and intereit 
was never regarded when I could in the smallest degree contributo 
to yours ; say, then did Honoria ever deceive you? Remembeti 
Sydney, how long you have proved the test of a sister's faithful fide- 
lity and unchanged affection towards you, — reflect on your lengthened 
jrears,-r-we are not in the spring of life, — we are no longer young I 
Consider how truly I have been your sister in all things to the timd 
preaent from the days of our childhood, and though you cannot recaD 
4if|.ui^ust sentences you have pronounced against m^etjet jn^COl 
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that they have so hastily escaped your lips, and I will freely pardon 
you." 

The Duke ofBelmoat had certainly been betrayed into the most 
involuntary warmth, (which was quite unusual with him, for he was 
invariably gjoi-tempered,) by a supposition thit his sister had been 
guilty of deception towards him with respect to Tanjore Trelawney ; 
but no sooner had he recalled to his mind the image of their youthful 
days than his heart beat again warm with affection, and he was sorry 
and ashamed of the petulance he had discovered. Immediately, 
therefore, with the most softened aspect, and in a voice of contritiony 
he implored her forgiveness, promising her that he would never of- 
fend her again with his ungenerous accusations ; on which Liady 
Honoria, with a smile of the sweetest placidity, extended her hand 
to meet that of the brother of her heart, but not without her eyes be- 
ing moistened with a tear. 

•' Dear Honoria, say once more that you pardon me," cried the 
Duke : " Wretch that I am, to be the cause of those tears, or oc- 
casion one sigh of sorrow to heave from that affectionate bosom ! 
Dearest Honoria, once more pardon your offending brother." 

Your pardon is already granted, Sydney, and signed and sealed," 
cried her Ladyship, " by the only witness of our actions, who will 
also one day be our Judge. To that Judge alone we are aiiswcrable, 
and as this is our first cause of quarrel, may it ever bo the last that 
Kill happen between us." 

And with these words the brother and sister again shook hands 
and parted, aniwere better friends than ever duing the remainder 
of the time that Tanjore and Fothersgill continued to stay at Dum- 
fiurling Castle. ^ 

Many weeks, however, had passed since this little difference had 
occurred between the Duke and his amiable sister respecting Tanjore 
Trelawney, during which several letters had been exchanged from 
her Tiadyship to the Trelawney s, but without her ever making her 
brother acquainted with the subject. 

At length, a day or two after Moggy*s wedding, letters arrived from 
England, — four or five from Berkeley Square, two of which were di- 
rected for Tanjore (one in the handwriting of his father, and the other 
in that of Lady Wyndham,) one was from MrslTrelawney to her con- 
tinual correspondent Lady Honoria Belmont, one from Mr. Trelawney 
t^ Fothersgill, and another from the same addressed to the Duke. 
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The fine, quick, and intelligent eyes of Tanjore sparkled with 
pleasure at reading the superscription of Lady Wyndham's, and he 
exclaimed, — 

** A letter from the bride come at last to her almost forgotten hro- 
ther ! Well, I shall certainly attend to her Ladyship first, and hear 
how prettily she will pretend to excuse herself for past neglect ;" and 
the delighted, Tanjore instantly retired to his chamber, and impa- 
tiently broke the seal of his sister's letter, which began thus : 

"Dear, dear Tanjore, 

" 1 know that I have suffered greatly in your opinion, and that 
you have thought me a vain, giddy, volatile, unthinking, and p6^ 
haps ungrateful sister, that was reflecting only on the happy scenes 
and glittering prospects which suiTounded her, and could not afford 
to waft one affectionate sigh towards Scotland and her dear ab- 
sent brother Tanjore, in the midst of her enjoyments in Berkeley 
Square. 

" Now don't expect me to make excuses for all this, because I 
shall not confess myself guilty. No, dear Tanjore, whatever you 
have thought, I have never once forgotten you, neither have the 
scenes in Berkeley Square been quite so brilliant as you may ima- 
gine ; it is true, that I am the happiest of wives, for my dear lord is 
the best creature living, — ^you cannot imagine any thing half so amia- 
ble as my husband is, dear Tanjore, and on my own account I 
have indeed nothing to wish for, because he is always anticipating 
every wish, every thought of mine. My establishment is extremely 
elegant, our house in South Audley Street superbly furnished, our 
equipage splendid, and our liveries very handsome ; in short, I have 
^very thing that can contribftte to the happiness and comfort of tife, 
and many luxuries which I never had either the ambition to expect, 
or the folly to sigh for ; for the greatest treasure I possess is the 
heart of my inestimable husband, and him I prize beyond all worldly 
wealth or splendour. Were I not, then, to feel that I was the hap- 
piest of wives, I should be the most ungrateful woman in existence ; 
but though I am the' happiest of, wives, I am not the happiest of 
dauorhters, nor can I behold mv dear father and mother miserable 
without sympathizing . most deeply in the present afflicted state of 
our family. I allude to our dear brother William, Tanjore, and 
^^ve to tell you, that the physicians have ultimately declared to lOJ 
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father, (mj poor mother indeed is not yet aware of it,) that his disor« 
der, though fluctuating, and even sometimes favourable, is a con- 
firmed consumption of the lungs, which they have reason to fear, 
notwithstanding the utmost efforts of their united assistance, will ter- 
minate fatally, though tedious in its progress. 

•* Lord Wyndham was present with the physicians, when they, after 
a long consultation, felt it an indispensable duty to communicate this 
intelligence to my afHicted father, who though possessed of great 
fortitude, nearly sunk under the conflict of his agonized feelings, the 
niore painful to support, as he felt the necessity of disguising them, 
both in the presence of the dear sufferer and my poor mother, who has 
already fretted herself to a skelctou about William ; and were she 
suddenly to be informed of the opinion of the physicians, I really do 
not think that she would survive it. You know what a tender mo- 
Aer she is, dear Tanjore ! — how my heart bleeds for her. My poor 
father, too, has no one to impart his grief, and fears to but me and 
Wyndham — ^he comes regularly once a day, to tell us what he thinks 
of poor William ; and Wyndham is very often in Berkeley Square : so is 
myaunt Clarendale, — she returned with Emma, and has since remain- 
ed with my dear mother, to whom her society is now highly necessary. 

*« You will ask, Tanjore, how long William has been so seriously 
ill, and why you were not earlier made acquamted with it t and it is 
certainly very natural for you to make such an inquiry ; and I will 
tell you every particular, from the commencement of it to the pre- 
sent period. 

" You must know, my dear Tanjore, that very soon after yoo 
went away, Emma, whose health was in a very delicate state, grew 
worse : she was several days again confined to her chamber, and 
'when she recovered it was thought advisable to remove her for 
change of air, and she went immediately to Kenilworth, under the 
care of my aunt Clarendale ; but on the day she departed, Tanjore, 
had you seen how she behaved to William, and heard what she said 
to him, you never would have forgotten it ; and I much fear, though 
none of us liko to mention it to my mother, that from that very di^ 
the constitutional disorder of otjr dearest brother, which had onljT 
slumbered while his mind was preserved in a state of tranquillity, be*' 
came agitated, and afterwards gradually increased to a degree of itt' 
flammation which afiected his whole frame, for the doctors declarv 
that his lungs must very early have been under the influence of- thi* 
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dangerous disease, though not perceptible in its external appeanuce 
at the time ; but I will tell you of Emma, aud judge what we all felt 
on this occasion. 

** Lord Wyndham and my father were to convey her down to 
Kenil worth, and we thought that she appeared in much better spuits 
than usual, when she came into the room to bid us all farewell. She 
afieclionutely kissed us all ; but when she came to William, she bunt 
into tears, and giving him her hand, firmly iuid solemnly pronounced^ 

**^ I do not thirik I shall hvc long, but if I do, William, this hand 
is yours ; and rememocr that Emma gives it to you without the in- 
terposition of any other person. I freely give it to you in the pre- 
sence of your dear father and your mother, and these the dear sLsten 
of my heart. Emma is yours, dear William, if Heaven spares her 
to you, — she will be the wife of no other; and, oh ! would that! 
were ten thousand times more worthy of your inestimable hand,teo 
thousand times more fair, ten thousand times more rich ! — but, suck 
as I am, receive me. You have loved me long ! — the poor orphas 
girl, consigned to that angel's care by my dying mother, now wishes 
to prove her deep sense of gratitude for the care which has been 
shown to her helpless infancy. Should I die, William, all that I have 
is yours ; and should Hive, I will be tliino alone,^-and may the shade 
of my blessed mother now look down — may the spirit of the virtuouB 
Rebecca shed her blessing round, and ratify and sanction our unionl' 

•** Dear, heroic, amiable girl!' cried my father, and clasped the 
trembling Emma, Tanjore, to his heart, with the most unutterable 
afiection ; but my poor mother could not speak, — she sobbed aloud; 
and we were all so deeply affected by this scene, that we could say 
nothing to comfort her ; for did we not all know the noble sacrifice 
which poor Emma was making, and that she had no r^ht to make 
this sacrifice, but for the extraordinary virtue that she possessed? — 
so jroung, so lovely, and with every 'advantage to shine as a bright 
star in ths midst of an ad miring world, who would pay her homage 
the very moment that she appeared. Did we not all know on whom 
her heart doted, at this moment that she was generous enougli tio 
make a voluntary offer of her hand and person to my brother Wil* 
liam? and had any one a right to probe her gentle heart further! 
Had she not done all that a female could do, and could female ex- 
cellence do more ? I say not ; nor could I have done as much. I 
fineelj confess it, that Emma has surpassed all womankind. 
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** But to the point, — ^how did our brother conduct himself at this 
trying crisis 7 — ^Why he was transported beyond himself, and by 
^ turns he laughed, and by turns he wept. 

•• • And are you mine for ever, Emma V cried he. 

ai^Tour's in this world, William,' answered she ; * and in the next 
mj T\im?rTr**iny luiriyrnly Father's.' 

, •* The carriage was now waiting, Tanjore. Emma, more calm 
. and collected than ever I saw her before, approached my mother^ 
fldll weeping from the excess of her emotions : 
.. •« « Farewell, dear mother,' cried she, *now no longer aunt !' 

" * Angels of Heaven, protect my daughter !' exclaimed my mo- 
ther. 

** William seized the other trembling hand, for Emma was now both 
pile and trembling, Tanjore, and conveyed her to the carriage ; my 
^Uher and Lord Wyndham inmiediately placed themselves beside hert 
and it drove off. 

*• Well, <iear Tanjore, I will be as brief as possible in my painful 
.recital to you, for you know not how deeply it affects me : Emma 
Very shortly recovered her health and her spirits ; but I do believe 
iQiat, from the affecting incident which passed on this day, William 
MMt his for ever. Why it was so, we must not presume to inquire 
into the unerring wisdom of an Almighty Providence. At first his 
oealth appeared to have undergone no perceptible change, and his 
^irits, as Emma's health continued to amend, arose to a pitch of ani- 
mation we had never seen before ? nor did he ever co.-.iplain of the 
slightest indisposition, till one evening that ho returned later than 
Usual from Kenilworth, and then he appeared to have taken cold. 
The next morning he was feverish, and the ensuing one totally un- 
ible to leave his chamber. It was a week previous to that on which 
• was to become the wife of Lord Wyndham, and it was a melan- 
choly presage, my dear Tanjore, of those hymeneal festivities which 
you imagined we were enjoying in Berkeley Square. Alas ! poor 
William was attended by a physician on the day that he was to have 
attended his happy sister to the altar, at which my mother herself was 
absent, for she would not leave him, for the cold which he had so fatally 
caught produced an inflammation, and the inflammation a fever : 
and when Emma and my uncle and aunt Clarendale arrived, with 
my cousins Lucy and Sedley, to be present on my marriage day, 
tbBY were ushered into the sick chamber of poor William, who 

No. 13. 38 
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incapable of speaking to them ; on Emma alone he fixed Uvkngnid 
eyes, demanding to know if she was come to many him, eaOnglier 
his lovely bride, and would not suffer any one to approach him bat 
her, or administer his medicines. 

**But, oh! what a nurse has she been to him, Tanjore! Woidd 
you believe it, that she never left him from the moment she heardke 
was ill ? Whole nights and days has that dear girl watched id lui 
chamber ; and now the fever has subsided, (but he is so weak and 
languid as to be scarcely able to speak,) yet Emma ncTer 1ea?es 
him, and he seems to breathe only in her presence. It was only 
yesterday that the physicians decided on his case, but neither £mmK 
nor my poor mother are as yet acquainted with his danger^-^Miie 
but my father. Lord Wyndham, and myself have been informed of 
the real nature of his disorder ; and when I heard it, I wept bitteily. 
Ah, my dear Tanjore, it is an awful change to reflect upon— 
Death ! which neither spares old nor young, and yet has few fears or 
terrors for the truly virtuous, and of these our dear brother is one. 

" My father is just come in, dear Tanjore, and William is better. 
Would to heaven that my father's hope may not provea flattoriiig 
and delusive one ! My father informs me that he writes to you ^ 
this post ; — present my love to the amiable family of the-Belmontsi 
and believe me, my dear Tanjore, that I am always. 

'' Your affectionate sister, 

" Alezina Wtnobasl' 



CHAPTER XXI. 

«* And this too must I suffer ^I, who never 

(* Inflicted purposely on human hearts 
" A voluntary pang ! But that is fals e 

"She loved me, and I loved her fatal passion f 

** Why dost thou not expire at once in hearts 
" Which thou hast hghted up at once ? Zmana ! 
"I must pay dearly for the desolation 
" Now brought upon thee." 

The feelings of poor Tanjore, on reading his sister'n letteff 
wound up to a pitch of agony. At one moment he bewailed theftii 
of his lovely cousin, and lamented his tamely submitting her tofij 
a sacrifice to duty in which affection had no part,— Jns aiitWi Ui 
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After* hiB mother, every body knew that it was a sacrifice, and jret 
ViJliamy knowing it to be so, had inhumanly accepted of it ; and a 
momentary resentment filled the breast of Tanjore against the coo- 
duct of his brother ; but, to do him justice, it was only momentary, 
— HJi the next moment his heart bled for the sufferings of that brother, 
now laid on the bed of sfckness, perhaps never more destined to 
me from it ; and he thought that if his own life could restore poor 
WiJiiam to health, how freely would he give it, — but to give £nm3a 
oh, it was more than life to Tanjore ! 
At the same moment that he was conscious she had made a sacri- 
floe o£ all that she held dearest in iikf to purchase the happiness of 
William, and highly as he venerated the character of his father and 
Us mother, he could not but consider them reprehensible in this af- 
fiur* Like a lamb offered up to sacrifice had they led poor Emma, 
who had acted in conformance to their wishes, but not from the dic- 
tates of her own heart. They would suffer her to become the wife 
of William, with the reflection that her affections were in the posses- 
aion of another! and much he wondered at that father, who had been 
80 severely tried himself from the same influence over his mind ; and 
much he wondered at the sensibility of that mother, who had her- 
self been taught the lesson of relinquishing the object of her heart's 
dearest choice ! — And surely if his father and his mother had both 
felt the consciousness of these sensations, they should have felt for 
Emma, and they should have felt for him ! 

How oflen had he heard his mother declare that she never could, 
have survived Trelawney's marriage with the supposed daughter of. 
the Earl of Fitzosbourne ; and how frequently had he heard hia. 
fiitber express his abhorrence of such an alliance, and that if he had 
married Lady Alexina he should have been the most miserable of 
mankind ! 

It is true, that comparisons were to be drawn in favour of such a, 
character as his brother William : it was by no means a case ia 
point, — William was every way deserving pf his lovely cousia; but if, 
her heart was not his, the sacrifice offered to Hymen was exactly simi-. 
kr. Marriage without love, say what you will, must ever be worn with, 
itmask ! — Splendour may rock the cradle^ luxury and soft blandisll- 
ments tempt it to smile ; but love, and love only, can yield it real ajD4 
l^ermanent. felicity. Love alone lights the temple of Hymea» a^^l 
nithoot^thia luriUiaiit luminary it inaU ever bo lofl, iA darJmess^ ^^^/ 
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gloom, and solitude. Though placed on an eminence of the most ex« 
alted rank, the Howers which it produces are of a sickly hue ! — rn^e 
the genial offspring of pure and native affection, fresh in the bloom 
of sweetness, — though fostered in the humblest shade, heaven itHl 
breathes with balmy fragrance on its smiles ! Nursed on the bosom 
of love, it is healthy in the midst of brambles and of thorns, and 
when it rises to the first blush of roseate mom, it wafls a thousand' 
odours from its dewy wings ! Hope gladdens it with smiles, anil 
in sod whispers cheers and restores it to balmy slumbers of the 
night. 

There was an air of candour and sincerity breathed throughout 
the whole of Alexina's letter, with which Tanjore was much pleased; 
and he could not but rejoice in her prospects of happiness with such 
a character as Lord Wyndham, which was of far more consequence 
than even the exalted rank in which he had placed her. Alezina 
was doubly blest in being the wife of such a man, for it did not ap- 
pear that wealth had ever been the object of his Lordship's consi- 
deration, whom he now more highly esteemed and venerated than 
ever. 

How delicately, too, had Alexina spoken of Emma ! Happy her- 
self, she was not so selfish as never to bestow a thought on the mise- 
ries of others ; and how greatly did she appreciate the virtues, and 
lament the destiny, of her lovely cousin ! 

»* Yes, my sister is worthy of her exalted station," cried Tanjoro ; 
" she deserves to be the wife of Lord Wyndham, and may days of 
bright and unfading happiness crown her union with this most amiable 
man!" 

Again Tanjore perused that part of Lady Wyndham*s letter where- 
in she had so feelingly described the illness of poor WUUam, and 
setting aside all selfish considerations for his own happiness, resign- 
ing, eternally resigning all hopes of Emma, he most fervently pray- 
ed that his brother might be restored to health, and that his union 
with Emma might ultimately be productive of happiness to him and 
his fond parents. For Emma he had no fears ; — the angelic forti- 
tude she had displayed, and the purity and rectitude of her own 
spotless heart, would i he felt well convinced, support her against eWf 
trial of her fate, and lead her on to the practice of every great and 
celestial virtue which could adorn and dignify the character of lovelf 
woman I — ^For Emma he had no fears I for she had resisted Ikie 
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Hiost dangerous temptation which can amnil human fortitude^— 
Ae weakness of our own hearts. When we can obtain a victory OT«r 
Ihatf we are secure — we stand firm as a rock, and may fearlessly 
•f«rlook the dangerous precipice that is beneath us. 

Of his own destiny he was now reckless. All climes were alike to 
kinif however foreign or distant ; all changes in life or fortune to him 
indifierent ; and more eager than ever to commence his travels mdk 
his cousin Sedley, he tore open the seal of his father's letter, in the 
hope that its contents were only to apprize him of the immediate ne« 
eessity there now was for his going abroad ; but what were his emo- 
tions on perusing the following lines, dictated by the agonized feel- 
inga of his almost distracted father : — 

" My dearest Tanjore, 
*' By this day's post I have written to Fothersgill to expedite 
your return to England, as speedily as possible af\er you receive 
this summons from your almost broken-hearted father, while at the 
same moment he is under the painful necessity of conveying to you 
the intelligence of your dear brother's alarming indisposition. Alas » 
Tanjore, even before you arrive, William may be no more I Till 
yesterday I had cherished hopes of his recovery, but they have since 
been rendered futile by the confirmed and now declared opinion of 
the physicians, that he cannot survive long in a state of mortal exis- 
tence, however flatteriug may be the present appearance of his dis- 
order. Oh, my boy, this is a blow which I least expected to take 
place ; it is then no wonder that I can so ill support it, or that I am 
so little able to afford consolation to your poor mother in this dis- 
tressing hour of our grief. She is also not aware^of the extreme 
danger of her child, and has long been flattering herself with the 
hope of his recovery. ^ How shall I unfold the fatal truth? How 
will her gentle nature sustain the shock 1 Hasten, my boy^ to the 
arms of your afflicted father ; lose not a moment in expediting your 
journey to your paternal home, which, though a melancholy one, will 
yet be cheered by your affectionate presence. I have written my 
instruction to Fothersgill to prevent all delay ; I have also written 
to my ever highly-honoured friend the Duke of Belmont, acquainting 
him with the melancholy necessity for your leaving his hospitable 
mansion. Alexina has informed you of every particular of your fKior 
brother's first attack of serious indisposition ; it is too distressing fipK 
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to dwell on. He has always been sUgfatly atUcfced with uyTi* 
tetion of the lungs, and the efiects of a serere cold, caught mlin 
oight air, has ultimately brought it to the present alarooing crisis 

^ Like all invalids labouring under this fatal disease, he is qmli 
oaeoDscious ofhis danger, and his spirits are sometimes exfca l ara t sd, 
though his frame is so dreadfully languid and weak. Tour cooii 
Emma is always in his chamber ; she has acted like an angel^Md 
I had already cherished the fond and flattering hope of aemag this 
kvfelyand transcondently amiable girl the wife of WiUianaiat nsTerf 
distant period. Alas, it appears that Heaven has destined: tiiathope 
never to be realized ! 

•« Tour mother has this moment sununoned me to < the: chandler rf 

William. — she is pale and breathless Emma utters screams oT 

terror oh, Tanjore ! oh, my boy ! L fear that the last scene is 

now over. 

^ Hasten, fly to your afflicted fadier, 

** Tanjore Trklawnit." 

This letter had so pierced the heart of Tanjore, thatseveral tinmi 
hm emotion would not suSer him to proceed ; and he was almoit 
bhnded by his tears, when Fothcrsgill entered his chamber. Fo* 
tersgill could say nodiing^ by way of consoling his beloved popUi 
for it was very plain that the tutor himself hadibeen weeping. He 
had not vead the letter of his honoured patooa without deep. sjFropatl^ 
and considerable emotion, nor had he contemplated the fiite of Mn 
Willtam Trclawney without shedding a tear of heartfelt aorrow and 
regret. 

No, Fothersgiil had a heart too fiill of gmtitude and tender symt 
pathy to behold with an eye of apathy the sorrowa of this nmWi^A 
Ikniiy, or without deeply partaking of their heactfdt regrets ; nor 
eould he view a fine and promising young^ man, gifledi with eveiy 
vhrtne and graced with, every superior accomplishment, suddenlf cut 
off in his youthful prime, and dropping into tiie mouldeiing dwi^ 
without heaving a melancholy sigh. Although he murmurednot at 
tte bend which dealt the blow, yet a tear, a sis^ were die saerediigMi 
of friendship, and were not forbiddem to. flow ; forourbbaaad aa^ 
mnaieaHite Saviour wept for Lazarus|.-*sOi are tha team of fiieaA 
rtdp, which moistien the remaioa of departed: worth*. haHowodJalhrir 
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^ My dear Mn TanjorOf^ said FothersgilU **woulditw6re » mjr 
power to offer you any consolation ; but indeed I fear there is Iml 
little hope for the recovery of poor dear Mr. William." 

** Hope !" cried Tacyore, sobbing, and holdmg out his falbei't let- 
ter towards Fothersgill, *^ read, and judge of what a situation they 
are now in at Berkeley Square. When that letter was coiiclodad« 
he was in doubt whether my brother was 3ret alire. Obserrie the 
■agony of his last words^rwhen he bids me fly to him immediately a»* 
der that impression ; and so I will ; — for heaven's sake, Fothengitt, 
get every thing in readiness for our instant departure.'' 

*' I have already made the necessary arraagmentSt Mr. Taxyofet'* 
cried Fothersgill ; the Duke and Lady Honoria are ineocpreaaiUgr 
grieved and shocked at the intelligence which they have l o ca i md 
from Mr. Trelawney, and when you are more compofled, request to 
see you. The Duke insists that we shall go post in one of his GraoeHi 
carriages, with four horses, which will convey us with the utmost 
expedition from Dumfairling -Castle to Edinburgh, from which place 
we can take a chaise and four on to the remainder of the journey/' 

Soon after this conversation between Tanjore and Fothef4gill,the7 
repaired to the saloon, in which were already assembled the Duke^ 
Lady Honoria, and tho lovoly Jean, whose azure eyes were SXM 
with tears on the approach of Tanjore, and whose warm and .gene- 
reus bosom most truly sympathized in the deep suiferii^ of Us nvir 
sorrowing heart Meanidiile, both the Duke and Lady Honona 
made use of every kind and soothing effort to lessen the rpninid 
and almost distracted state of his feelings. 

" Consider, my dear boy," uttered the Duke, ** how necessary mat 
exertion of fortitude will be in the tr3ring hour when you shall arrive 
in the presence of your afflicted family, to whom your society and at- 
tentions will be of the utmost consequence ; endeavour to poeseas 
your mind of composure before you behold them, or seeing you thu» 
disordered will only add to their affliction, and affect them but tka 
Biore deeply. You too, Fothersgill, must not appear thus overwMoH 
ed with grief ;— -exert your influence over the mind of your pupil, aad 
taach him tho lesson of i^losophy, FothersgilL" 

To wbkch Fothersgill replied^ — 

^ That I would most willingly do, your Grace, but [^ukMopiqrira 
laesoQ which, bowever I may teach* I cannot practise at the preaaat 
moment ; we are all philosophers in our turns, and I Ivure been one 
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in mine ; and Mr. Tanjore will be one in his, when he shall reflect 
how unavailing are our deepest regrets when heaven is pleased Ur 
visit us with affliction." 

*• Oh, it is for my poor mother that I am now feeling the inftnp* 
portable agony which I cannot suppress," cried Tanjore ; " her 
tender affectionate heart now bleeds at every pore." 

Lady Honoria was greatly affected ; she knew too well what were 
the feelings of her dear and amiable friend, but endeavoured by everf 
means in her power to tranquillize the agitated mind of poor Tan- 
jore ; and her Ladyship happily succeeded, and had the satisfactiooof 
seeing that the kind persuasions which she had used were extremely 
beneficial to him in the hour of parting, and that he was prepared 
to meet the worst, when he should arrive at the residence of his father. 

In two hours every thing was ready for the departure of Tanjore 
from Dumfairling Castle, where he had enjoyed many months of 
uninterrupted hapiness, in the bosom of a family whose friendship 
and hospitality would never be erased from his grateful memoiy. 

•* Dear Tanjore, write to us the very moment that you anive," 
cried Lady Honoria, in a tremulous voice, as he approached to bid 
her farewell. 

To which, equally agitated, Tanjore replied, — 

*• Oh, could I forget my venerated friends in Scotland, I were un- 
worthy of existence ; oh may every blessing, — may every good attend 
you till we meet again !" He then snatched the hand of Lady Ho- 
noria to his lips, while the lovely Jean extended her hand towards 
him in silence, for her heart was too full to utter an adieu ; while the 
Duke, much affected, strained him to his heart. 

" Heaven bless your Grace, and eternally bless your annable 
child," cried Tanjore, as Jean had turned away to conceal her flow- 
ing tears ! and Fothersgill, who had taken a most respectful farewell 
of the Duke, Lady Honoria, and the ever-charming Jean, seized the 
arm of his pupil, and hurried him to the carriage, whispering in his ear 
by way of comfort, that Juno was perfectly safe under the care of 
the coachman ; and no sooner were they seated, than the postiilionfl 
drove off* with the rapidity of lightning from the gates of Dumfai^ 
ling Castle ; having received orders that they were to use the utmost 
expedition they lost not a moment ; only that at the end of the first 
stage, \diere they stopped for a few minutes, Juno was received into 
the carriage along with her master. 
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" Poor beast, you may as well let her ride with us, Mr. Tanjore,** 
cried Fothersgill, ** for she has made a sad moaning because she 
could not get a sight of her master ; she has her feelings, I warrant 
me, as well as the best of us." 

*^ Has her feelings !" cried Tanjore, patting and caressing his dumb 
favourite, as she leaped with the most lively joy at being permitted 
to approach him. " Poor Juno, — I know that she has feeling, for 
she is grateful for the kindness I have shown to her, and that is 
more than what one half of human beings can boast of to one ano- 
ther." 

** It is a lamentable truth, Mr. Tanjore," uttered Fothersgill, and 
Yeli^sed into thoughtful silence, as the carriage drove rapidly on, 
leaving the lovely mountains and the delightful valleys of old Scotia 
far behind them, on which Tanjore oflen threw a look of fond 
regret. 

** Oh, sweet Jean," uttered he, while tears filled his eyes ; •* ah, 
sweet Jean, long shall my memory dwell on the recollection of all 
thy matchless graces and accomplishments, thy tenderness of heart, 
the simplicity of thy manners, and thy frank ingenuousness of dis- 
position." 

To which Fothersgill, somewhat abruptly, uttered, 

*' Which, with all their witchery and charms, had no power over 
lUxy heart, Mr. Tanjore, though of all the enchanting creatures 
which ever blessed the sight of mortal man, Lady Jean is the love- 
liest ; well there is no accounting for taste, certainly, but were I a 
man at your time of life, Mr. Tanjore, I own I could not have re- 
sisted such a woman as the lovely daughter of the Duke of Bel- 
mont." 

Tanjore coloured deeply at this ill-timed remark of the quaint 
tutor, and a little angrily replied, — 

*• Fothersgill, you displease me greatly by this observation ; were 
you a man at my time of life, under the peculiar and existing circum- 
stances which you know I unfortunately am, I am presuaded that 
you would act exactly like Tanjore Trelawney. T admire Lady Jean 
Belmont, and think, with you, that she is confessedly one of the love- 
liest women in existence, but a man of honour, Fothersgill, can truly 
love but one lovely woman in existance ; he may admire, he may 
respect, he may esteem, but he can love only one, and you are well 

aware that this was my case long before the hour I beheld Lady 
No. 13. 39 
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Jean ; why therefore do you recall to my mind a cincuinsiaiiee, odj 
to pain and wound my feelings. I never loved but one womai, tlid 
I shall still love her to the end of my existence." 

'♦Now, Mr. Tanjore, you are extremely wrong in supposing^ 
I would do any such thing," answered Fothersgill, with 8ome 
warmth, *' for when I wound your feelings, I strike deeply at ny 
own ; but I am only saying that had your heart been disengiged, 
you would not probably have resisted the fascinations of Lady Jem 
in the manner you have done during our abode at Diunfuiliiig 
Castle." 

" Very possibly not," cried Tanjore, " but there are more reason* 
than one why I should have resisted a passion for the lovely Jeo.^ 

'* Why, Sir ? the Duke and Lady Honoria would not have opposed 
your union with his lovely daughter," resumed Fothersgill ; " aild 
your father, Sir, your father would have been proud of such in 
alliance." 

" My father," cried Tanjore, now colouring more deeply tb«i 
before, "may be a match-maker, but it is out of his power to be a 
love-maker on the present occasion ; for be assured, Fothersgill, hid 
it been my destiny to have loved Lady Jean, her aSectioDB would 
never have been mine." 

*» You astonish me, Mr. Tanjore !" exclaimed FothersgilL 

"It is no less astonishing than it is true," cried Tanjorei '^aid 
I think if you had any discernment in woman's heart, you mf^ 
have discovered that long ago." 

To which the tutor quaintly replied, — 

" Then it is no wonder that I am blind, for I net er made womalifi 
heart a part of my researches in natural history." 

" And yet it is the most natural study for mankind," retorted. 
Tanjore ; *' to be more plainly understood, however, the heart rf 
the lovely Jean is in another's possession, Fothersgill, and therefore 
it cannot be in mine. Recall to your memory the scene of the pi& 
ture gallery : did you not there observe her extraordinaiy emodott 
at the sight of a particular painting which excited our admintioBr- 
the Boy and the Girl protecting the little bird from the claws cf a 
cat ?" 

" Why, yes, Mr. Tanjore," replied Fothersgill, " now you talk of 
it, I do remember a something of interest, which was blended ii htf 
charming countenance as she intently gazed upon it.'' 
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** And you also remember Ihe name which she pronounced with 
such peculiar tenderness," cried Tanjore ; ^' and, with a look which 
^ould not easily be mistaken, it was — Edwin Mowbray." 

*' Well, Sir, but who could ever have imagined that the infant 
1k>j was the object of passion in the heart of Lady Jean Belmont," 
returned Fothersgill. 

*♦ But that boy is no longer an infantine subject now," answered 
Tanjore, '* he is nearly of her own age ; he has been the companion 
of her youthful days, he has been born, reared, and educated with 
her, and, from what I can learn, is the object of high estimation in 
tbe Castle of Dumfairling ; at all events, Fothersgill, he is the ob- 
ject of Lady Jean's most ardent affection; nor can I exactly recon- 
eile the sudden appearance of that blind minstrel at the bridal feast, 
en the night of Moggy's wedding, — there was a singularity in his 
manner, an affected mysteriousness, which was by no means natural, 
and the agitation of the lovely Jean when he sang the Scotch melody 
was most extraordinary." 

** Which was performed in a masterly style," exclaimed Fothers- 
gill ; ** it was not the style or manner of an uncultivated peasant, 
Mr. Tanjore." 

** And I actually beheve it was Edwin Mowbray himself," cried 
Tanjore ; " I shall ever believe so, though by what means he as- 
sumed such a disguise, or for what purpose, I cannot divine." 

" Oh, Sir, men will assume any disguise to obtain a sight of the 
woman they love," uttered Fothersgill, with somewhat of a sarcastic 
smile ; •* besides, how do you know that he did not fear in you a 
most formidable rival 1" 

" Be that as it will, I would never have assumed a disguise unworthy 
of myself," cried Tanjore, " nor pretended to an infirmity with which 
it had not pleased Heaven to have afflicted me." 

*' It is very true, Mr. Tanjore," said Fothersgill ; " I agree with 
the impropriety, with the immorality of such a system ; but find me 
a philosopher in love, if you can : it was probably the only stratagem 
•which he could make use of to approach the tnistress of his soul, and 
ji£ we cannot pardon him, let us at least afford our pity to his weak- 
ness." 

After this co^iversation, more serious contemplation filled the mind 
of Tanjore and Fothersgill, on their nearer approach to their native 
^unti/ ; and more than once the tutor had occasion to i^eound bis 
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pupil to arm his spirits with fortitude to meet the distressing and atr- 
ful scene they expected to encounter, when they arrived in Berkeley 
Square. From Edinburgh they proceeded with the utmost expedi- 
tion, and in a very few hours they found themselves in the land of 
England, — the land of splendour and the land of misery ! the land 
of liberty and the land of oppression ! — deny the assertion, if it be 
possible, — but from what cause we will not presume to detail. We 
will only accompany the tutor and his pupil towards the neighbour' 
hood of Berkeley- Square, desiring the postillions to drive as cau- 
tiously as possible up to the residence of Mr. Trelawney, with an 
injunction not to knock, but to ring softly at the bell. The door was 
opened in silence by the porter, whose very looks denoted the preseot 
alarming and distressing state of the afflicted family of his beloved 
master, for Trelawney Avas beloved by the highest and the lowest 
domestic in his establishment. 

Fothersgill discharged the chaise as quietly as possible from the 
door, and all the windows of the house being nearly closed, and a 
gloomy silence prevailing in every part, he concluded that the awful 
crisis was indeed over, and that Mr. William Trelawney was no 
more; and so did Tanjore, who scarcely found himself able to stand, 
when he alighted from the chaise, and in a low voice demanded to 
know of the porter if his brother yet survived ! 

" He was not expected to live all day yesterday. Sir,'* answered 
he, " and the physicians remained with him the whole of the night; 
but this morning, contrary to their expectations, a sort of change has 
taken place for the better. Dr. Starmer has this moment ie/l him ; 
but I grieve to say, Mr. Tanjore, that Mr. William is not the only 
part of the family who is seriously ill." 

The name of Emma quivered on the lips of Tanjore ; he felt a 
sickness come over his heart almost to fainting, and, leaning on the 
arm of Fothersgill for support, he tremulously inquired who was 
afflicted as well as his poor brother ? 

To which the porter, with tears in his eyes, replied, — 

" My mistress. Sir : Mrs. Trelawney has been confined to her 
chamber ever since she heard that no hopes were entertained of 
Mr. William's recovery. My master was obliged to tell her yester- 
day morning, and she fainted away several times, and has not beeo 
able to leave her chamber. Mrs. Clarendale is now with her, and 
Lftdy Wyndham and his Lordship ; and Mr. Clarendale is with W 
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master m the drawing-room. Lord and Lady Wyndham have bean 
here all night ; and the young ladies are so distressed. Miss Ellen 
and Miss Mary take on sadly ; they do nothing but cry bitterij, 
and though they try to hide it, their eyes are always wet with their 
tears. As to poor Miss Emma, I do not think that she has gone to 
bed for a whole fortnight, for she sits up every night, with Mrs. Pri- 
ham, in Mr. William's chamber." 

Tanjore heard no more — he quitted the arm of Fothersgill in one 
instant, and in the next Hew up the staircase, and tapped softly at 
the door, — it was opened by Lady Wyndham. 

" My brother Tanjore, papa !" uttered she, •• my dear brother 
Tanjore !" and Mr. Trelawney, whose head was pensively reclined 
on the table, absorbed in the most agonizing reflections, started from 
his recumbent posture, and clasped his son in his outstretched anna. 

" My boy ! my dear, dear boy ! in what a sorrowing hour do I 
again infold you in a father's fond embrace," cried Mr. Trelawney ; 
while Tanjore in vain attempted to suppress the tide of tumultuoua 
feelings which completely overpowered him, and he burst into 
agony of tears, 

Fothersgill, having slowly followed him into the room, made 
respectful obedience to Lord and Lady Wyndham, by whom he 
received with their usual kindness and condescension ; after which 
a long and painful pause ensued : it was indeed a death-like silencey 
only interrupted by the tears and the sighs of the afflicted relativea. 
At length Mr. Trelawney, more collected, uttered, — 

" Tanjore, I hardly know how to tell your dear mother of your ar- 
rival, in her present state of weakness. I grieve to say, that she ia 

now excessively ill ; and poor William ^is still alive 

and that is all. We expected, yesterday, every hour that he would 
liave breathed his last. A change has this morning occured, but 
how long will be its duration we know not." 

At this moment, Ellen and Mary both entered the room, and both 
burst into tears at sight of their brother. He embraced them affec* 
tionately, bade them be composed, and evinced a fortitude and deli- 
cacy which did credit to his feelings as a brother and a son, never 
once inquiring after Emma, or seeming anxious to behold her ; he 
intended to be guided in every respect by the approbation and aole 
wishes of his father, and beyond this point he had no inclination to go» 

Lord Wyndham never appeared in the eyes of Tanjore ao amia- 
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bl0 and inlerestiiig as he did now, in the present crisis of a&irsi 
one moment comforting the feelings of his afflicted fathefi and ia 
the next softening as much as possible the grief of his beloved 
wsterst who were all much improved in their appearance, d* 
thou^ their hearts were so heavily surcharged with grieC Ma7 
was wonderfully grown, and though much smaller in stature tbai 
either of her sisters, her figure gave evident signs that it would be 
attiactivelj lovely when completely matured into womanhood. Ellen 
was more inclined to the en ban paint, but not so much as to render 
her shape vulgar or ungraceful ; her face, being uncommonly beau- 
tiful, shone with the additional expression of good-humoured sweet- 
ness. As to Alexins, she hod lost none of the elegance of berfigura 
in becoming Lady Wyndbam, and her brother thought her greadj 
improved. 

Mary, however, who had never taken her eyes off Tanjore since 
she had come into the room, could not help aofUy whispering in the 
car «f her sister Ellen, — 

** How brother Tanjore is grown, Ellen ! What a fine colour ba 
has got, and how handsome be looks. Ob, poor mamma ! I wiih 
idle could see him ; I am sure he will make her better ; — I wishpap^ 
would let me go and tell her that he is come." 

** Papa will do that when he thinks proper,*' cried Ellen. 

At this moment, both Dr. Starmer and Dr. Wilmot were ushered 
into the drawing-room. Tanjore and FotbersgiU immediately arose, 
and bowed most respectfully. Dr. Starmer observing, that the moua* 
tain air of Scotland had proved extremely beneficial to his young 

£iend. 

^ Tes, thank Heaven, my dear boy is much improved by bis jour- 
ney to the North,^ said Mr. Trelawney. 

^ Now, then,'' uttered the worthy Dr. Starmer, ^ we must take 
the utmost precaution with our invalids, Mr. Trelawney : they must 
neither of them be too suddenly informed of the arrival of Mr. Tan- 
jore Trelawney. We will now, if you please, take a peep at tbem 
JQSt while you are taking your tea, and, if circumstances are favour- 
able to our expectations, will presently inform you.*' 

** I shall leave every thing wholly to your discretion, Gentlement" 
varied >Mr« Trelawney, as be arose to accompany them to the cham- 
ber of his son ; and they immediately quitted the room. 

«* Detr Xaiviore, I really cannot help locdcing at yeu," esaclaiiiod 
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Lady Wyndham ; ** tell me, Wyndham, did you ever see any one 
more wonderfully grown ?" 

•* Never, my love," uttered his Lordship ; '• and as to you, Fo- 
thersgill, I protest that you are a young man again." 

'* With a very old face, though," whispered Mary immediately to 
Ellen, which under any other circumstances would have produced a 
laugh beyond the power of concealment ; but Ellen now gently an- 
swered, in a low voice^— 

*' For shame, Mary, is this a moment to indulge your wit at the 
expense of poor Fothersgill, — it is really most unfeeling, and highly 
improper." 

Mary blushed deeply, and became silent and grave, fearful that 
Lady Wyndham was observing her, of whom she always stood in 
fear, and even more so since she had altered her condition. 

Lord Wyndham had now entered into conversation with Fothers* 
gill on the merits of Scotland, which the tutor pronounced to be one 
of the finest countries in the world. To which his Lordship re- 
plied, — 

«* One of the finest, I perfectly agree with you, Fothersgill, nor do 
you speak partially in declaring it to be such ; it is the general opi- 
nion of all who have visited it, who are not blindly prejudiced in favour 
of their own, among which number was Dr. Johnson." 

•< So I should imagine, my Lord, from his very illiberal and un- 
generous observations, which are, however, by no means appropriate 
or just," answered Fothersgill, at the moment that Mr. Trelawney 
again returned to the room. 

" Dear Tanjore," uttered he, *• I know you have been anxiously 
expecting me, and I hasten to inform you diat your dear mother h 
better." 

" And how is dear William, fatiier ?" cried Tanjore. 
** Why he is certainly not worse," answered Mr. Trelawney ; 
** your uncle Clarendale is now conversing with him, and will proba- 
bly remain in his chamber all night, and it is the opinion of Dr. Star- 
ner that he may continue better for some time ; at all events lie 
thinks that the morning will be a more favourable opportunity both 
for him and your mother to be informed of your arrival in Berkekly 
Square. You must make up your mind, therefore, my dear Tanjoie» 
not to see either of them to-night" ' 

** Sir, it is my doty to do whatever you shall think prepei^'^ •cried 
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and after some little further conversation with his usters, 
both him and Fothersgill, weary and oppressed, retired to their cham- 
ben. 



CHAPTER XXIL 

"Go then if e'er we meet again, perhaps 

** I may be worthier of you and, if not, 

** Remember that my faults, tho' not atoned for, 
** Are ended ! My sins have all been of the softer order. 
^ Hide thy tears ! I do not bid thee not to shed them, 
" But let me not behold them — they unman me ?" 

Neter had the heart of Tanjore Trelawney suffered so deepl/r 
f in the lonely hour of almost midnight, he retired to his own cham- 
ber in his father's house, for the first time in his life, without being 
permitted to press the lips of the mother who adored him, or without 
seeing her whom his heart adored above all other beings in the earth's 
creation! Could Tanjore but have procured one glimpse of Em- 
may he thought that he should have been full content without speaking 
a sentence to her, — ^yet his father had denied him access to bothi 
and Tanjore could not reconcile himself to these very rigid principles 
of duty and prudence. At a time when the messenger of death ac- 
tually hovered over the pillow of his beloved brother, and his mother 
fancied that he was many miles distant from her fond expecting 
armst be was desired to retire to his chamber for the night without 
so much as the privilege of approaching the place where she slept, 
fearful that the sight of him would discompose her. In short, Tan- 
jore felt really angry with this system of conduct in his father, which, 
though it might spring from prudential motives, had certainly very 
little of affection in its composition, or so it seemed to Tanjore, and 
instead of going to bed, he sat, with his head reclined on a table, 
over a midnight lamp, ruminating over the deep and heavy afflictions 
which now hung so mournfully over the domestic happiness of his 
beloved relatives, — yet he could not allow the propriety of his father's 
refusing him the consolation even of beholding his mother, to whom 
hb was conscious that he was dear beyond the* power of expression; 
and to that mother he could not now appear, without the permission 
of his father or the physicians who attended her* 
And to this complaint of Tanjore we must readily submit, and (he 
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80 greatly admired Trelawney, as he has ever proved himself to be 
in the course of this history, we must yet acknowledge to be in fault 
on the present occasion. There is a sort of what the world calLi 
prudence, which should ever be found to yield to tlie sofler and 
nobler quality of the human breast, — and that is affection. Very 
base and contemptible objects may be rigid ii the performance of 
what is termed prudence — worldly prudence ; but the term is so 
hated, that it were a pity that it is not abolished at once, for ; alas I 
under this mask of prudence every softer, every dearer and more 
generous tie is absolved, and we sacrifice to ])rudence what even 
the God of Nature has desired us to pay to the 'iciisibihty of the 
heart. Under this impression of wordly considoiation, or prudencot 
(so falsely denominated and erroneously toimcd,) the dearest friend 
we have on earth may breathe his last sigh in the arms of a strangery 
or even a mercenary nurse, without our being permitted to ap- 
proach him in that hour when he most requires our attendance, our 
friendship, our confidence, our consolation. If a female, we are told 
that it is indelicate ; and if a male, that he cannot admit of females 
in this his last hour of earthly consolation ; and though he wishes it« 
he is denied this last of earthly privileges, owing to tho accursed 
practice of worldly prudence and worldly delicacy, — the mercenarj 
nurse receives an imperfect sound of his last words, a stranger, by 
no meatis connected with him, hangs over the last struggle of mortal 
breath, and when he is senseless, and can no more answer their rsr 
pacious turns, the agonized heart which has so long mourned over 
his earthly sufferings is then permitted to behold the lifeless from, 
who can no longer be sensible of the affectionate solitude they have 
breathed towards him. 

This of all other worldly customs is surely the most accursedy and 
the most unamiable in the eyes of the Author of our beings I 

There is nothing indelicate in approaching the sick chamber of 
those we love! Our presence may greatly relieve, but it can never 
depress the spirits of the suffering invalid, nor should a friend ever 
be denied to visit the afHicted : it oflen proves more efficacious than 
can be offered by the best skill of the physician, and does more good 
than all the medicines which they can procure from their so long 
practiced and experienced college of learning altogether. 

Would to heaven that the rules of delicacy were more followed, 

and more generally practised in other situations, by these very able, 
No. 14. 40 
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learned and delicate practitioners of the healing art ; but that it is not 
we could adduce innumerable instances, were it not entirely foreign 
to the purpose of this history. To let them into secrets hardly worth 
knowing would only be trespassing on their valuable time, therefoie 
we will prudently dismiss the subject till some future opportunity. 

Certain it was, however, that Mr. Tanjore Trelawney, as hi 
mused over his midnight taper, had worked himself into no Tciy 
pleasing humour with Dr. Starmer or Dr. Wilmot, both of whom he 
considered had debarred him from the happiness of. seeing his mo- 
ther, his brother William, and, lastly, his adored Emma; and, still 
angry with his father that he had permitted a ridiculous indulgence 
of dieir professional privileges, he mentally exclaimed^ — 

**My father does not love me, surely, as he loves the rest of his 
children ; — I am always considered an intrusive object wheal appear 
nmong &em. Why then ami recalled from dear Scotia's vales! 
why am I then not banished in dreary and solitary exile, never more 
to molest their peace and happiness, if I am considered a bugbear 
only to their repose ? Now I am come, my father fears that I shall 
awaken uneasiness in the mind of my mother, and that the sight of 
ne will be injurious to my brother. Ah ! unhappy, miserable Tan- 
jote ! why wert thou born only to create uuhappiness around thee V 

No sooner had Tanjore concluded this apostrophe to his feelings, 
than a gentle tap at the door of his chamber aroused him from his 
Meditations. He started at the sound, and beh'eving that it was 
Fotfaersgill who had flown hither to console him, knowing him to be 
iniaerable and unhappy, he arose and cautiously unclosed it. 

*• Do you fear the presence of a female, ]Mr. Tanjore V cried a 
soft voice, which he immediately recognized to be that of Mrs. Pel* 
ban ; " if not, pray admit me ; I wish to see and converse with you 
for a few minutes, and by the light in your chamber, concluded that 
yon were not gone to bed." 

Immediately the fair visiter was admitted, and greeted with the 
tnoBt cordial smiles, by the delighted Tanjore, who having placed 
ker in a chair next to him, exclamied,— 

** Dear Mrs. Pelham, how happy I am to see you, and believe 
aaa that you never came at a moment more appropriate to sooth the 
anguish of my tortured feelings. I am expressly forbidden by my 
fiUktr to ^pporoach the chamber of my mother or my poor brother ; 
tflfite IS something, I suppose, in my appearance that is to fii^itoa 
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Ae whole family on my approaching them, and in this caM I hid 
iMtter kept away, — do you not think so, my dear Madam ?•• 

Mrs. Pelham heaved a deep sigh, while she answered^— 

** Say not so, dear Mr. Tanjore, or you will he doing great m- 
justice to those who very sincerely and tndy love you, thoagh Aey 
are not permitted to tell you so. Your dear mother, indeed, doea 
not yet know that you are come, for Mr. Trelaney will Bot suffar 
any one to inform her of it, nor did I know of your arrival till 
ton minutes ago." 

" And who was your informant, then, Mrs. Pelham ?" eried 
jcre, somewhat impatiently. 

To which Mrs. Pelham replied, — 

" Your sister Mary could not avoid letting the secret out, when 
she came to take leave of her brother William, along with Bliss 
Ellen and Lady Wyndham, which has been their custom, by his owa 
desire, ever since his confinement. He regularly wishes to see his 
jsisters, and his mother and father, before they retire for the nigfatf 
{poor dear young man,) with a presentiment, no doubt that it is the 
hat time he will behold them in this mortal state of existence. Ok| 
Mr. Tanjore, you cannot imagine what a house of mourning this has 
been since your absence. Soon after you went away we had poor 
dear Miss £mma taken so sadly again, that she was obliged to g# 
to Kenilwortli for change of air ; and when she began to recovert 
then your dear brother was suddenly attacked with this fatal illness^ 
which was not thought so dangerous at first, as he grew better whea 
Miss Emma was quite recovered, and went to Kenilworth freqaently 
to see her ; but on his last journey, Mr. Tanjore, he caught a severs 
cold : it settled on his chest and lungs, and, alas ! is hourly eonsuoi* 
ing him. We had hopes till the day before yesterday, when he faint- 
ed successively, and it was then that the fatal truth was obliged ta 
be communicated to your father by the physicians. There wtm 
more than five called in by the advice of Dr. Starmer, and they vM^ 
mately agreed that he could not survive many days. 

** Think how we were all afflicted by this intelligence, Mr. TanjofiSi 
«««*your poor father wept and sobbed like a child, and sent for Lofd 
and Lady Wyndham, who have never since quitted Berkeley Square) 
^en your poor dear mother and Miss Emma remained all this w hBi 
unconscious of the fatal truth, Mr. Tanjore, which was dovhtydis- 
tMssmg to ail parties. Your mother kept continually fapflng l w i ^ d f 
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with tiifc hope that he wi« better, and so did 3Iiss Emma; foriheo 
Mr. William awoki Uoni a deep slumber, into which he had&Oeo 
aAer thefaintin;^ iV^ in- c/i-..^'; were flushed with the highest crint- 
•oOf his fine ey:s ^ /:irkled wiih brilliancy, and his spirits weream- 
mated to a degree h: yond what any one could have imagined. It 
wu then that Mrs. Ticlav^ney ran into the drawing-room, idiere 
jTOur father. Lord Wyndham, and the physicians were sitting, and 
exclaimed, — 

•* * Dear Trcla wr.ey, our T> liliam is better,— congratokte me, 
dearest friends, iry c\\\\A will yet be spared to the prayers of his 
fond mother! He is av.alvc, Dr. S tanner, no longer pale, but las 
complexion glows with the most rosy tints; he has been eating, toO| 
-—he has greedily devoured part of a chicken, and drank a glass of 
wme, and he is in such <:pirit3 ! Oh, I am sure he will reco?er, Dr. 
Starmer, — you must not tell me that my William in wors e h e is 
much better,— only cuine and look at him.' 

"Now, Mr. Tanjore, there never was a more distressing moment 
for your poor fathor, for he had only a few hours received the con- 
finned opinion of your brother's case from the physicians ; yet thej 
immediately compiied v.iui the wishes of a fond mother — they ac- 
companied her to the chamber of their patient, at whose altered ap- 
pearance they neither expressed hope nor fear, but leaving her with 
her son, returned again to your impatient father, who exclaimed, with 
much anxiety, — 

** • How is my boy V 

•* To which Dr. Starmer mournfully answered, — 

*• • My dear Trela>vncy, endeavour to be composed, and I wiH 
then talk to you on a subject which it will be a very painful matter 
to break to Mrs. Trelawney. Let us for a few moments spare 
the anguish of a woman's and a mother's feelings ; — ^you know not 
how distressing it is for me to reveal the truth on this melancholy 
occasion, but were I, from a false delicacy, to suffer you any longer 
to cherish hopes of your son, I should be acting unworthy of a 
fnend or physician. To be plain, my dear Trelawney, the situation 
of your son now portends that a fatal crisis is progressively ap- 
proaching, to avert which all human effort will be vain. The hectic 
flush on his cheek is no more than an access of the fever which is 
consuming him, and when it subsides, his spirits will sink as low as 
iimj mow appear to be exhilarated ; nay, perhaps . they may be tl* 
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tended with more unfavourable symptoms of the disorder. The 
present appearances are, I grieve to tell you, by no means a favour- 
able symptom of this fatal disease ; I would much rather have found 
him low and languid ; however, we will take every precaution to 
keep him as quiet and as composed as possible to prevent a return of 
the access of fever, which he would have but little strength to sup- 
port, nor will I permit any further conversation to be directed to- 
wards him, — ho has already talked too much.' 

** They were then joined by your dear mother, who, it seeme, «till 
flattered herself with the most sanguine hopes of your brother's re- 
covery, and actually talked of it as a circumstance beyond doubt to 
Mr. Trelawney, often repeating, — * Now is not WUliam much bet- 
ter, my dear Trelawney V 

" Well, Mr. Tanjore, you may very naturally suppose how exceed- 
ingly painful this conversation continued to be to your poor father ; 
and on the following day, as appearances were not worse with your 
brother, Mrs. Trelawney still imagined that they were much betteft 
and I shall never forget the moment when it was thought necessaiy 
that she should no longer be kept in ignorance of his danger. 

'* I was standing near the bed, Mr. Tanjore, and Miss Emma had 
just been giving your brother his medicine (for he has taken nothing 
but from her hand for a considerable, time past,) and we thought 
that he had fallen asleep, every thing was so silent, and he seemed 
so quiet, when Miss Emma, approaching the bed and gently drawing 
the curtains aside, gave a faint scream and exclaimed, — 

**' Oh, Mrs. Pelham, William is dead, — I am sure he does not 
breathe run, fly for Dr. Starmer, and my uncle and aunt' 

** Dr. Starmer immediately examined him, and pronounced that 
he had only fainted ; and while the usual remedies were applied, I 
ran to console your poor distracted mother ; but, oh, Mr. Tanjore, 
it was not easy to pacify her, or convince her that your brother was 
yet alive. She fainted in the arms of Mr. Trelawney, and was that 
evening conveyed to the chamber almost insensible, in which she hu 
remained ever since the fatal intelligence of your brother's danger has 
been communicated to her. All her inquiry is, when any one ap« 
proaches her, * Is my child dead V — and when we answer her, she 
bursts into an agony of tears. 

** Oh, Mr. Tanjore, it is heart-breaking to see her in this lament- 
d>le situation* though Dr. Starmer thinks she is much better and 
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more cooqxMed to night, and I pray HeaTen that the may coBtmoe 
so« dear eoul ; she has yet much to encounter, for your poor brother 
cannot long survive, Mr. Tanjorc ; he grows weaker every how 
BOW that the fever has ltd him. He has had no fever since yester- 
day morning, but does not appear quite so collected ; his eyes, when 
they are open, are fixed only on the face of Miss Bradbury, and 
when he closes them, his hps soAly murmur out her name." 

The feelings of Tanjore were now wholly overcome at theafl^ 
iBg recital given him by Mrs. Pelham, but at this part of it he could 
ao longer stifle his agonizing sensations, and he burst into a torreot 
of tears. 

^ Poor William !" uttered he, " poor William, would — would I 
could restore thee, my dear suffering brother, to thy Emma, whom 
Ihy fiuthful love has deserved. Would it were indeed in my power to 
giTO thee life, happiness, health,— or that I only were the sacrificed' 

** Hush ! cease, for Heaven's sake, my dear Mr. Tanjore, do not 
lalk so wildly," cried Mrs. Pelham ; ^' it is not in mortals to give life or 
health, and it is much if they can give happiness ; nor must you talk 
of sacrifices,— sacrifices (p heaven! there can be none, since erery 
momeiDi of our lives employed in the service of our Heavenly Fa- 
ther is but then a faint image of our duty towards him, and the great 
debt of gratitude that we owe for the manifold blessings which his 
fauhilgent kindness showers upon us. It is not your life which eaa 
piesenre your brother, nor can mortal hand arrest the blow ; — how* 
ever, it is very pleasing to see this tender tie of family afllection pre* 
•crved, even to the last hour of our frail existence ; it is acceptable 
in the eyes of Heaven, Mr. Tanjore, and will no doubt meet with 
ita merited reward." 

Tanjore now longed most impatiently to hear if Mary had also 
tM Emma of his arrival, and in what manner the lovely girl received 
fte intelligence ; but the extreme delicacy and propriety which he 
irished to preserve in all that respected his cousin, prevented him 
fiom even mentioning her name, or asking a question so naturaL 

But Mrs. Pelham, though she did not immediately guess at hia 
dioughts, very soon spared his feelings all anxiety on this subject, by 
informiDg htm that Miss Bradbury was the person who had sent her 
to communicate to him the real state of his brother William, and to 
Uj that his visit to him ought not to be deferred, as he had several 
tees aoMfioned his name, and asked if his brother Taqjore wee 
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«*Tou astonish me, Mrs. Pelham," cried Tanjore, erimsoonig 
deeply with resentment at his father ; •* if my brother made this in* 
quiry, why was it not told to me before ? — why did not my father tell 
me?" 

** The inquiry which your brother made was not in the presenea 
of your father," replied Mrs. Pelham ; *♦ be not so hasty ; — it wna 
only whispered to Miss Emma not five minutes ago, after which he 
fell into a gentle doze, and we are fearful of disturbing him.'' 

** Who is with him besides my cousin Emma ?" inquired Tanjore* 

To which she replied, — " Your father, and uncle Clarendale ; and 
Dr. Starmer is in the adjoining apartment with Lord Wyndham." 

^* Dear Mrs. Pelham, if he should ask for me again, hasten to me* 
lose not a moment, — my heart, though it should break, pants to be- 
hold my brother," cried Tanjore, sobbing violently : ♦* My poor bro- 
ther," how little did I think, when last we parted, to meet thee again 
stretched only on the bed of death." 

** It is a most awful and affecting change indeed, Mr. Tanjore,** 
cried Mrs. Pelham, " nor can it be reflected on too seriously, or be 
contemplated too deeply. I will now take my leave, not knowing 
how soon my services may be required; in the mean time I would re- 
commend your endeavouring to obtain a few hours' rest, — you must 
be dreadfully fatigued, Mr. Tanjore, and it must be excessively dreary 
in this apartment, where you have not a soul to speak to ; I thought, 
indeed, that you were not quite alone, apd that I should have found 
you with a companion, in Fothersgill, who does not usually desert 
his friends on such occasions." 

A deep blush overspread the countenance of Mrs. Pelham as she 
uttered this sentence, too perceptible to escape the observation of 
Tanjore, who had too high a respect for the character of his faithful 
tutor to suffer the slightest censure to be passed upon it ; and he 
answered, somewhat warmly, — 

*< I can never be deserted by Fothersgill, Mrs. Pelham, though I 
inayby»all the rest of mankind ! I have received too many proofe of 
his strong and unshaken fidelity towards me, to doubt even for a mo- 
ment his real friendship and regard. He offered his services, when 
we retired for the night, to pass the whole of it in this chamber ; but 
I would not listen to such a proposition. He is an old man, and wfts 
^dready exhausted with the fatigue of a journey which has been tttpe- 
dited in the course of only a few hours, and sleep will restore tuin« 
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thoaf^ it could avail nothing to me ; I cannot sleep while mj mind if 
so anxiously disturbed f^r the repose of those far dearer to metluui 
my own preservation." 

Mrs. Pelham now softly retired, and left Tanjore to his do nrf 
pleasing meditations ; and quickly as the morning light broke in 
through the windows of the chamber, he thought it a ceaseless and 
lingering while in coming. Thus are we biassed by circumstance 
and situation : we heed not the approaches of the iiinged messenger, 
(who nevertheless visits us wi\h unremitting pace,) when the heart 
sits lightly on its throne ; but when sorrow presses on our weaiy 
eye-lids, we listen to the quickly passing hours with dull and tedioos 
melancholy, oft believing that he is tardy when he is actually swiftly 
flying o'er our heads with the most resistless fury. 

Tanjore had trimmed his midnight taper several successive times 
since the departure of Mrs. Pelham, and wondered that he bad oc- 
casion to do it so of\en ; then he looked at his watch, and fancied 
that the hand stood still, — he wound it up again, heard the watch- 
man faithfully repeat the hour, and thought that it was the longest 
night he ever remembered in the course of his existence. At length 
the day appeared. The sun arose, but Tanjore thought not withitB 
usual brightness ; there was a passing cloud which now and Uien 
obscured its lustre, and between whiles it looked dark and cheer- 
less. 

The first object that presented itself to Tanjore was Fothersgitt 
' still in his night cap, who exclaimed, on the first glance of the dread* 
fully harassed and perturbed countenance of his pupil, — 
Mr. Tanjore, I stand amazed and horrified to see you.'^ 
•* Why so, Fothersgill ?" cried Tanjore, endeavouring to look as 
little oppressed by weariness as possible ; and his tutor replied, — 
•* Why, Sir, it is very plain that you have not been through the 
sheets in the course of the whole night, nor do I believe thai yon 
have as yet taken your clothes off. Now I must needs say, Mr. 
Tanjore, that this is extremely wrong, imprudent, and ridiculous, 
as if the destruction of your own health could be beneficial %t all to 
others. Upon my soul, Mr. Tanjore, I stand amazed at your foUj; 
you must instantly take some refreshment, a dish or two of strong 
cofiee, and then go to bed immediately. Come, I will assist yoQ 
to undress." 
** If you don't take your hands away, I shall presently knock y<w 
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down, Fothorsgill," cried Tanjore, gently pushing his tutor to a 
distance, and attempting to force a smile ; " as to my going to bed, 
It is all nonsense, and I shall not do any such thing, for if I go there 
1 cannot sleep, — ^therefore let me hear no more on that subject ; but 
I will take some cofiee as soon as you please, for my head aches 
most intolerably." 

" Well, well, I will do whatever you please," cried Fothersgill, 
^eing the pallid looks of his dear young favourite with the most af- 
fectionate concern, " if you will promise to take care of yourself. 
My heart bleeds to see you thus, indeed it does, 3Ir. Tanjore ; I 
could not sleep myself, but I found it necessary to go to bed, were 
it only to stretch my limbs, and I am sure yours must ache sadly." 

" Not so much as my heart, Fothersgill," cried Tanjore, sighing 
deeply, while he informed his tutor of the visit of Mrs. Pelhum, and 
what she had said to him respecting his brother ; " and after that, 
you know, it was utterly impossible to sleep," added he. 

In answer to which Fothersgill replied, — 
'■ " Why, I got up in the middle of the night myself, Mr. Tanjore, 
to see how matters were, and stole softly into the apartment whei^ 
your father was sitting with Lord Wyndham and Dr. Starmer. I 
heard the voice of Miss Emma too, pretty foul ; she always speaks 
softly, but now she only whispers, and I heard her say that your 
brother was sleeping soundly, at which Dr. Starmer exclaimed, 
• So much the better, it will greatly refresh him ; keep every thing 
as silent as possible, and on no account disturb him.' — So I took my 
leave of your father, and returned to my chamber again, Mr. Tanjore* 
It is not two hours ago, and as the house is so quiet, I hope that 
your brother is now enjoying undisturbed repose. Come, I shall go 
and send in some cofiee ; there is a light in the housekeeper's room, 
—I shall be all right when you see mc again. In the mean timet 
that 's a dear boy, lay down for one half hour ; I protest that you 
have the appearance of a spectre, if such there be. Come, indulge 
your poor old-fashioned tutor for once in his whimsicaUties, and I 
"Will comply with any of yours at another time." 

•* It does not matter whether I stretch my legs on the sofa or the 
bed, as I am not going to undress myself," cried Tanjore, fhrowirig 
himself on a sofa which was placed near the window of his chamber ; 
** so, to please you, this shall be my resting-place till you return to 
ine again." 

No. 14. 41 
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** Which shall be as sooo as I can get some cofiee pr^ttted.'^lii- 
•vered Fothersgill, and immedhtely departed, the great clock in die 
htJl respoodiog the h'>ur of six at the moment he quitted &e chuD- 
her of Tanjore, by which time all the domestics had arisen, and wen 
pursuing their several occupations in as orderly and as quiet a Boaa- 
Ber as possible. 

Already was the breakfast in preparation to be carried mto the 
Doctor's apartment at the usual hour, (seven o'clock,) so that Fo- 
tbersgill had no difficulty in procuring the coffee, informing the 
liousekeeper at the same instant that it was >Ir. Tanjore Trekwoey 
lor whom he wanted it so immediately, as he had been sitting vpio 
his chamber the whole of the night ; at which Mrs. Evans express-^ 
•d the greatest surprise, there not having been any immediate ne- 
CCMity for his so doing, while she exclaimed, — 

^ But that is exactly Uke Mr. Tanjore, Sir, — I do not think there 
is such another kind-hearted young gentleman in existence ; when 
be thinks that any body is in pain, or looks unhappy, how axuuously 
does he inquire into the cause, and to know if he can do any thing 
Id f«rve them." 

^ Mr. Tanjore has indeed a most excellent heart, Mrs. Evans," 
cried Fothersgill, always delighted to join in the praises of his young 
Ihvourite. 

•* That he has. Sir," returned the housekeeper, pouring the coffee 
into a silver pot, while she placed it on a tray with some biscuits f 
** I shall never forget, when the coachman lost his wife and duld last 
■ummer, with the scarlet fever, how kindly Mr. Tanjore went up to 
llim in the hall, and spoke to him, at the same moment that he slipped 
Home money into his hands : — ' John,' cried he, * I am very sorry to 
hear that you are labouring under some severe family distresSr but 
we are all liable to the same misfortunes, and you must endeavour to 
bear them with fortitude ;' and be added, seeing the tears start into 
poor John's eyes^ ' Come, don't grieve, you are an old and faithfil 
servant of my father's, John, and while you continue to merit hif 
good opinion, he will always take care of you.' The sum that Mr. 
Tanjore then gave John was five guineas, Sir, — there was liberalitjr 
for you." 

Tlie tutor acknowledged that it was a noble act of generosity and 
kindness of disposition, for which, from the days of his iufaacjtko 
had ever been remarkable* 
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The cofTee was now taken in by Fothersgill himself, who would 
not allow of the attendance of a servant into the chamber of Taa- 
|ore^ whom he found stretched on the sofa where he had left him ; 
■but his eyes, though heavy, were by no means inclinable to sleep. 

^ My dear Fothersgill, what trouble you have been giving youi^ 
self on my account," cried Tanjore, penetrated by the kind a t ten t ioai 
of his old air<$ptionate tutor beyond the power of expression. 

** Indeed Mr. Tanjore, I have had but little trouble in the busi- 
ness," answered he ; '' the coffee was all ready made for the Doctor, 
who takes his breakfast early, and Mrs. Evans had only to put it into 
the pot Edward would indeed have brought it up to your chanber, 
but I chose to be his substitute, unwilling that he should disturb j<m 
if you should have fallen asleep." 

" You are excessively kind," cried Tanjore, immediately rising 
and helping himself to some coffee, from which, in a few minutes, he 
felt considerable relief. Still Tanjore wus extremely anxious to 
hear of the state of his brother, what sort of a night he had passed, 
whether he had slept soundly, and if he might obtain permission of 
his father to enter the adjoining apartment to sit with him and Lord 
Wyndham. 

" I should think," cried the tutor, very gravely, " that such a re- 
quest could not reasonably be denied ; however, finish your coffiM 
and compose yourself, my dear Mr. Tanjore, and I will presentlj 
go and see. I dare say that your father is now stirring ; he gene- 
rally lays down in the course of the night, on a bed prepared fo« 

him." 

But Tanjore's anxiety became every moment stronger,* and in a 
few minutes Fothersgill complied with his request, returning almost 
instantly, with a countenance and manner extremely agitated^ 

" How is my brother ?" demanded Tanjore ; " will my father yet 
permit me to behold him?" 

" Alas, Mr. Tanjore," cried Fothersgill, bursting mto tears, "it is 
greatly feared that in a few minutes all will be over. He has faint- 
ed twice from excess of weakness since he awoke, and if he relapses. 
Dr. Starmer does not expect that he will be able to speak again ; yet 
every one is under the necessity of stifling their emotions ; not a 
word is spoken by any one, and scarce a sigh breathed that may 
reach his ear. Your father is almost speechless with grief, but he * 
deiires that you will attend hun immediately. Now, mj dear Mr. 
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Tanjore, endeavour to bear up amidst tluB distrenmg scene, tod 
command your feelings as well as you can." 

Tanjore uttered ncK a word, but suffered FodiersgiD to take Urn 
by the arm and lead him into the presence of his father. Eveiy soul 
was kneeling, sa%-e Emma and Dr. Starmer, who were stationed in 
the chamber of the dying William, as dying they now imagined tfiat 
he was. Nothing more could be administered, — ^notfamg more could 
be done, — and an awiiil and pro^ietic silence preyailed. 

His eyes were closed, and his breathing was more gentle tiian 
usual. At length he faintly murmured, — 

** Emma !" and she drew near, — ^"Enuna," cried the expiring suf- 
ferer, ^ I am better ; I am going to the land of spirits very quickly, 
but still I feel better than I did some hours ago ;^-can my fiither 
my mother is ill, — I know she cannot come ; but where are my 
sisters, and my brother Tanjore ? I must speak to Tanjore, — frbere 
is he t — hold him up to me that he may hear me." 

^ I am here, my brother," cried Tanjore, in a voice convulsed widl 
emotion. 

** Emma, you must come too," cried WiUiam, in a now fiimer 
voice, and making pn effort to raise his head, in which he was im- 
mediately assisted by the almost fainting girl ; *^ there, that will do," 
uttered he ; ^ Emma, my dearest, your hand, — it cannot now iM 
William's, but it shall be Tanjore's. Take her, Tanjore, — ^she if 
the gift of a d}ing brother, to whom she was the only tie that bound 
him to existence. There, — ^there, — ^now I am happy. See, ^ther, 
the angei§ that I dreamt of last night are beckomng me to come to 
them, and I am going ! Tell my mother not to weep for William, and 

that I blessed her with my last breath no, — ^no, — not my last 

■" and he fixed his eyes on Emma, firom whence they were 
never more removed till the hand of death gradually advanced, and 
gently sealed them up for ever. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 

*' The loves of relatives in time wax weak, 

*' Yaiy with circumstance, or change to hate ; 

** But, oh ! the bosom-friend, who choice did make 

** Of thee, from the world's maidens, for his mate ; 

'' His glow of fondness nothing could abate :-^ 

*"Tis of myself and only thee I speak ; 

" For well I wot, 'twere worse than idle prate 

** To say that marriage is a bliss to all, — 

" The foolish and the bad that sweet cop drug with galL" 

Smma« — the poor, suffering tender-hearted, patient, and exhausted 
ima, not only exhausted by the sufferings of the dear departed one, 
nrhose chamber she had faithfully and unremittingly watched for 
g, tedious and successive weeks, and whom she had never quitted 
a moment during all the painful stages of his disease, now sunk 
ler the last conflict, powerless and weak, — ^her tender and delicate 
ne was no longer proof to the struggling sigh breathed of mortal 
stence, and when fatally convinced that the sad scene was closed 
ever, and that the beloved object before her was indeed no morsy 
could not stifle her feelings, so painfully and so long suppressed 
the apprehension of disturbing his expiring moments, and a 
lent hysteric affection ensued. 

Yilliam had expired so gently, that he seemed only to ilumber ; 
hand to the very last had rested on hers, and it was not till she 
dually felt the icy perspiration of it on her own, that, looking at 
, Starmer, she uttered a piercing shriek, and exclaiming, ** He is 
le for ever !" fell instantly insensible into the arms of her uncle 
xendale, who was standing near the bed-side in hourly expecta- 
I of hearing the last sigh of his expiring nephew. Mr. Trelawney 
[ only for a moment stepped into the adjoining chamber, wholj^ 
ible to stifle the feelings of a father ; and the delicate state (rf* 
1th which Lady Wyndham was now in had greatly alarmed the 
rs of her husband, in whose arms she had fainted when she beheld 
last of her dying brother, and he was obliged to remove her in* 
dtly into the adjoinmg apartment, whither Mr. Trelawney, Ellen, 
1 Mary immediately followed ; and, while the tears gushod ittvo* 
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luQtarily from his own eje^, he softly whispered to his weeping chO- 
drciit who thronged around Lady Wyndham, — '♦ My dear children, 
do not weep thus ; — see how it distresses your sister, who is so un- 
well; — pray, pray endeavour to compose yourselves." 

** I will, I will indeed, dear papa, if I can," cried £lleD, rubbing 
her sister's temples ; while Mary had crept to a comer of the room, 
not exchanging a word with any one, and though her little feeling and 
susceptible heart had just beheld a scene the most awful andsolenm 
that her youthful eyes had ever yet witnessed, (her brother's death- 
bed,) yet the little piou^ creature never ceased to pray, and consol- 
ed herself with the reflection that her brother would feel no more pain, 
when he was carried up into Heaven by the angels that he said he 
had seen, and was going to ; for Mary had treasured up every word 
that she had heard William utter ; — she had seen him give her cewin 
£mma to her brother Tanjore ; and the innocent little creature (tot 
young to search very deeply into the recesses of the human heart) 
began actually to rejoice that Emma would be her sister instead of 
ker cousin — at the very moment that the piercing cry of £mma was 
heard to resound through the chambers, and too fatally proeleiBied^ 
by her distracting gvief, that William was now no more I 

Lord Wyndham instantly quitted the side of his trembling AlexiM^ 
and besought his father-in-law not to go in ; but Mr. Trelawney 
broke firom his outstretched arms, and rushed into the chamberrnew 
indeed of death. 

Poor Emma was already in the arms of Dr. Starmer^ and Fo- 
tbersgill and Tanjore forcibly detained the distracted father from 
going near the bed, the curtains of which were immediately closed^ 
and they led him instantly into the adjoining room, whither Emma was 
directly brought by Dr. Starmer, and laid on the sofa, where every pro* 
permeans were takenforher recovery; and perhaps it was the fimtsigbt 
which Mr. Trelawney caught of this suffering girl, which at all lesseoad 
the violence of his immoderate grief. In a voice convidsed by eraotioot 
he exclaimed, while he grasped the hand of the worthy Doctor,— 

'* Save but that child," uttered he, while tears rolled expressively 
down his cheek, ** save but that precious relic of poor lost William's 
affection, more precious now to me than language can express ! ten 
thousand times dearer to me than ever, and I will pray for» you^ 
Starmer* as the guardian angel of my hopes*, my happioeav id tbit 
created world." 
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To which Dr. Starmer, considerably aflTetctedy and motioning him 
to silence, replied, in a sofl whisper, — 

** I will do all that is required, but, for God's sa^e, my dear friend, 
compose yourself, and set your children an example of fortitude in 
Ihifi trying hour ; — I can do notliing while I see you so distressed. 
I must have Miss Bradbury immediately put to bed ; she is com- 
l^tely worn out with mental suffering and bodily fatigue. Consider 
what she has endured, — her constitution is greatly injured, and there 
k nothing but quiet which will now avail. In the mean time let us 
instantly remove to another apartment : I will not suffer you to be 
here, Trelawney, a moment longer. Come, I must positiTely insist 
on being major-domo of your family, and of Lord Wyndham's too ; 
Lady Wyndham must instantly retire, — she is by no means able to 
encounter the scenes here." 

" Yes, I must go home," cried Lady Wyndham ; " for, indeed^ 
indeed, I feel very ill. Dr. Starmer ; but pray let me see my dear 
mother— —oh, let me but see my mother ?" 

*'That I will not do at present, certainly, my dear Lady Wyndham t 
it cannot answer any purpose, for we shall have enough to do wiUi 
Mrs. Trelawney ; — for your own sake be cautious," cried the Doctor*. 

" My dearest girl, pray be advised by Dr. Starmer," cried her 
father, affectionately taking her hand, and kissing her cheek ; *' I wilt 
Mee you, my love, when I am more composed : but go, my Alexinat 
— ^your delicate situation, by staying in Berkeley Square, will only 
expose you to great conflicts, and can avail your mother nothings 
while it may bring on consequences dangerous to yourself." 

** Will you, my dearest, now be persuaded ?" cried Lord Wynd- 
ham, tenderly approaching her; and his Lordship's carriage was 
immediately ordered, without a dissenting word. 

But Lady Wyndham did not leave her father's house without kiss- 
ing the pale cheek of poor Emma, who had been immediately con- 
veyed to her own chamber, and was now in bed, with Mrs. Pelham 
watching in her apartment, all access being denied by the Doctor to 
any one beside. Emma was sensible when Lady Wyndham ap*- 
(HToached her, but her voice was so tremulous and weak, that she 
could hardly bid her farewell ; nor was her Ladyship much better, 
when her Lord conducted her to the carriage, which had been drawn 
up to the door in the most gloomy silence, all the windows <^ the 
house being nearly closed. 
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The melancholy tidings having been already spread in the netgh^ 
bourhood, by whom the name of Trelawney was adored, there wat 
not a tradesman who did not manifest his respect and grief on the 
present occasion, many of whom had actually closed part of their 
shutters as soon as the death of Mr. William Trelawney had reaclh 
ed their ears ; and many went to the house in consequence, to 
inquire of the porter afler the state of the health of this amiibie 
family, thus testifying their most unfeigned and sincere regret for 
the domestic calamity which their benevolent and kind patron wat 
labouring under. 

As to the domestics, there was not an eye dry, nor a heart that did 
not deeply mourn at the death of their beloved young master, and 
sympathize in the sorrows of their amiable master and mistress ; and 
though Tanjore had in many respects been a greater favourite tiiaa 
his brother, on account of his more open disposition, and frank in- 
genuousness of manners, yet WilHam Trelawney had never been a 
niggard with his father's servants, and, having it more in his power, 
had very liberally rewarded them on several occasions* But his 
own valet had most cause to lament the untimely death of his belor* 
ed young master ; and the grief of poor honest Christopher was so 
great, that he was many days confined to his chamber in conse- 
quence, which Mr. Trelawney was no sooner made acquainted with 
than he desired that every care and attention might be shown to him, 
and said that when he was better he would speak to him. 

Five days had now elapsed since the death of her beloved son, 
and still Mrs. Trelawney was unacquainted with the ^italcatastroi^e, 
though she had probably guessed it from the sorrowfol countenances 
of those who surrounded her. 

She had inquired for Emma, and was told that she was confined 
to her chamber. She next asked for Alexina^ but was informed 
that Lady Wyndham was at her residence in South Audley Street, 
too unwell to go abroad. 

" Then where is Tanjore 1" cried Mrs. Trelawney ; «* and where 
is my husband 1" 

«* My father and brother Tanjore are both ill, indeed, dear 
mamma," said Ellen, who was sitting beside her, with Mary, whose 
eyes were both red with weeping. *' Poor papa has been so sadly 
— «nd so is brother Tanjore ; and sister Alexina was so ill wtMk she 
went away, that Dr. Starmer said she must keep herself so quiet«— 
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and then she wanted to see you, mamma, so sadly : but Dr. Starmer 
■• would not let her." 

' "It is very strange that neither your father nor Tanjore told me a 

word about this yesterday," cried Mrs. Trelawney, looking at Mrs. 

Clarendale, — " Mary, why did you not tell me that Emma was ill, 

- and my poor Alley too ? and yet none of you would tell me. — And 

low is William ? tell me, Mary, how is my poor boy 1" 

Mrs. Clarendale was silent; and Mary and Ellen could now 
scarcely conceal their flowing tears from their mother, who re- 
peated, 

" Mary, how is William 1" 
, To which Mrs. Clarendale at length falteringly replied,— 

" Dearest Rosa, compose yourself, but do not ask me these dis- 
tressing questions. William is not worse— ^ — and I am 

sure he is quite relieved from pain." 

The fatal truth now flashed at once on the heart of the adoring 
mother, and she exclaimed, — * 

"He is dead! ^yes, I know that my William is dead, and 

none of you will in pity tell me when he departed. Oh, Mary, where- 
fore do you weep, when I, his mother, cannot shed one tear to ease 
my bursting heart 1 Ah, I saw that my Trelawney was sadly chang- 
ed, and his poor eyes were full of heaviness and grief! MyTanjoret 

too, could scarcely speak without tears ! Well, well, the will of 

Heaven be done ! My dear child was spotless, in the possession of 
every good and gentle virtue, nor harmed he mortal ; and he is now 

in the bosom of angels ^yet ^yet 1 feel I am a mothet, 

and know how to bear the separation which but for a transitory space 

of time is placed between us. 1 shall meet him again, Mary ! — I 

shall dee my William again fresh in unsullied beauty ! — He will 
know his mother— yes, — let me hope that he will be permitted io 

know the mother who so dearly loved him. My Emma, too,— 

what has she suffered — what has she undergone for William^s sake? 
Ah, no doubt but she is sadly worn, dear girl ! Her gentle frame 
sinks under conflicts so great, and perhaps I shall lose her too.^ 

" No, dearest Rosa, indulge not in such tears," cried Mrs. Cla- 
rendale, who greatly apprehended, from the increasing languor and , 
paleness of the countenance of Mrs. Trelawney, that she would now 
speedily relapse into those dreadful hysteric faintings to which she 
had lately been so frequently subject^ since her knowledge cf ber 

No. 14. 42 
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To which Mr. Trelawney, now aUnost overwhehned by the ex- 
cess of his feelings, replied, — 

'* Oh, my beloved son, there is no request of yours that your &ther 
will not remember, that he will not treasure in his heart, that he wiH 

not for ever cherish, — for ever love — for ever res " Nature wai 

too powerful in a father's breast, — tears rushed to the eyes of Mr. 
Trelawney, — ^he hurried from the chamber of his dying child into the 
adjoining apartment, fell on the neck of Lord Wjmdham, and sobbed 
aloud. 

Willioim lived nearly a week after these affecting requests wera 
made ; and, afler his decease, his father hastened to fulfil eveiy 
wish of the dear departed one, summoning Christopher as early to 
his presence as propriety and deUcacy would possibly permit ; but 
it was a considerable time before either of them could utter a word. 
They both of them applied their handkerchiefs to their eyes. At 
length, Mr. Trelawney, in low and faltering accents, informed bim 
that it had been the wish of his beloved master that he should follow 
his remains to the grave. 

Poor Christopher, now wholly overcome, wept audibly ; and after 
receiving some further instructions from Mr. Tjrelawney to hold him- 
self in readiness, as the funeral would set out for Kenilworth in two 
days from the present time, from Berkeley Square, he suffered the 
poor fellow to depart, to indulge in those feelings of natural sensibi- 
lity which he had not the power to restrain. 

And now it may be necessary to inquire into the feelings- of poor 
Tanjore, who had sustained as severe a conflict as any of them, and 
a thousand times more delicate, because it was in the presence of aa 
object whom he adored, but to whom he had as yet not ventured 1(^ 
address a sentence, fearful of offending those feelings he felt it his 
duty to honour and respect ; nor had he, since the death of his be- 
loved brother, once availed himself in the slightest degree whatever 
of tho^e privileges which with his dying lips he had bestowed on him ; 
and he was determined never to put Emma in mind of this contract, 
80 solemnly ratified and sealed in the sight of heaven, if she herself 
was not inclined to consider it in the serious light it Was intended. 
Emma's hand was given him by his expiring brother, but Emma 
had not given it to him herself; and till she showed a willingness 
to do BO, he resolved never to breathe a sentiment or a wish of that 
beating heart which she had long known she alone was in thepoa 
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session of, — ^he would never repeat his brother's words, if they were 
not sufficiently engraven on her memory to be put in mind of them. 

But though the lips of Tanjore were sealed in silence, his eyes 
were not equally to be kept under command ; and they had wander- 
ed« with the most fond anxiety and tender solicitude, over the beau- 
ties of that lovely form, which had undergone a most alarming 
change since he had last beheld it There was not a vestige of that 
clear and almost transparent delicacy of complexion for which 
£niina was so remarkable ; but the hue of sickness and languor 
hung trembling on her beauteous features, as if the rose never was 
intended again to mantle on her lovely cheek. Her hps, too, once 
firesh as the roseat morn, were pale and colourless ; and her eyes 
were sunken and languid ; — it is true, they had still an expression of 
their wonted sweetness and sensibility ; but even her lovely smile 
was so melancholy, that Tanjore turned with suppressed agony from 
the form of the sweet suffering maid, as he viewed her hanging over 
his dying brother, believing that she would be reckless of her own 
life if William could be spared. 

Nor had the health of Emma been alone impaired, by her long 
and watchful attendance in the sick chamber of poor William, for 
Tanjore saw in her the victim of long-cherished grief which had ran- 
kled in her tender heart, and had preyed on her lovely form tiU it 
sickened and decayed ; and \e(i for a few moments alone one morn- 
ing with Dr. Starmer, he ventured to express his fears of the very 
impaired state of his cousin's health, hoping that the worthy Doctor 
would forgive the fears of an affectionate relative. 

Dr. Starmer, well aware what sort of anxiety poor Tanjore was 
suffering for Emma, admired the delicacy which induced him to con- 
ceal it under existing circumstances, and not appearing to notice the 
warm ingenuous blush which had mounted to the face of the amiable 
Tanjore, the worthy Doctor, pressing his hand most cordially, pro-- 
nounced the following words : — ^ 

" Why, I protest, my dear Mr. Tanjore, that had it not pleased the 
will of Providence to have put a climax to the sufferings of this lovely, 
amiable, and patient girl, I could have given but little hopes of any 
amendment in the state of her health, which was daily falling a sacri- 
fice to her strong sense of duty. Miss Bradbury has been on the whole 
a. much greater sufferer than your brother, — he, poor fellow, had only 
to sustain bodily infirmities, which I grant were bad eiiou|^;,but 
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MiM Bradbury had mental ones, the grief and sufiering of the nindy 
for which there is scarce a remedy ; aad hid your brother lived, Mr. 
Tanjore, it is my firm opinion that your lovely coosin would never 
have been his bride; for death would have cropped the lovely flower 
long o'er the sun had smiled on such a day. We physicians have 
sometimes the power to cure fevers, Mr. Tanjore, but he must be a 
very clever and ingenious fellow who can effect a rascal core of flie 
fever of the heart, which was the disease of my lovely yomig patient, 
of which I now hope she will in due course of time recover, with a 
little assistance from a certain quarter, which shall at present be 
namelesfl ; and now, my dear boy, let this be a sufficient hint to yoo 
that I do not imagine the situation of Miss Bradbuiy to be eiflier 
quite so dangerous or so hopless as your fears suggest. Poor Htde 
girl ! she Iws suffered much, with such patient and uncomplaining 
sweetness and heroic fortitude as I never knew another female to 
do, though twice her age.*' 

The worthy Doctor and Tanjore now separated, the former gra^ 
fied that he had relieved the mind of his young friend from the alarm- 
ing apprehensions he sustained on Emma's accoimt, and the latter 
transported at tiie conviction that the heart of Emma had nev&^ been 
estranged from him, and though she had consented to have become 
the wife of his brother, yet it was her duly and not her will would 
have complied. 

To these thoughts, however pleasing, Tanjore put a check, for that 
poor brother was still a lifeless corpse in his father's house, and se- 
verely did Tanjore reprobate the indulgence of those feelings he fef? 
that he ought to have suppressed, which nothing but the apparently 
dangerous state of Emma's health had been the means of conjuring^ 
up to hb imagination. 

It was the intention of Mr. Trelawney not to permit the disclosura 
of William's last requests to be made known to any one till after the 
funeral obsequies had taken place, because he wished to see whethet 
affection alone guided the general grief which prevailed, so that not 
even Christopher knew the generosity of his master's kind mariks of 
friendship towards him, which was extended to the last hour of faiflr 
existence ; neither did any of his sisters know that their poor brother 
had been mindful of them even in the parting hour. 

Fothersgill was a man of few words, but his conduct on this mehdi- 
dwlyoceasioiiclsarlyprovedtoMr. Trelawney theigratitadethefiffli^'* 
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fill tutor evinced to the worth of his departed pupil ; for FothersgiU, 
•ach successive night, contrary to the wishes of his patron, had watch- 
ed by the remains of Mr. William Trelawuey, which were now re« 
moved to the grand saloon, which was at once the most splendid and 
spacious apartment in this elegant and magnificent mansion ; and 
11^ this melancholy duty which the old tutor chose to pay to his depart- 
ed pupil, sometimes Christopher bore a part. 

' There was only one day which now intervened for the removal of 
tke beloved body to Ken il worth, and this was, perhaps, the mo«t 
tiying one, except the day that he departed, to the feelings of the 
afflicted family of Mr. Trelawney ; and the solemn and afiectiog 
scene of this day may be better conceived than described. Not ao 
eye appeared but was red with weeping, not a heart but was soflen- 
ed into the tenderest sympathy, to behold the silent but expressive 
grief of the fond father, now on the morrow to resign his first-born 
to the cold earth which was to shroud him for ever from all mortal 
sight ; and on the evening previous to this awful ceremonyt Mr* 
Trelwaney could bear no conversation with any one save his belov- 
ed wife, — with her he spent many hours, nor could he refuse her 
pressing entreaties to see her beloved child, while yet he remained 
in the house. 

** To-morrow, you know, I cannot see him, Trelawney," cried 

Mrs. Trelawney, "for he will be " She burst into tearsr— 

and then recovering, fearful that her request would be denied, she 
added, " Mary and my brother Henry will go with me, — I do not 
muki you to go with me, Trelawney," 

" Indeed, but I will not suffer you to go without me," cried Tre« 
lawney, viewing her agitated countenance with some alarm ; ^Qor 
shall you go now, Rosa, if you do not faithfully promise me to com* 
mand your feelings." 

•*I will, — I will, — indeed I will, Trelawney," cried Mrs. Trelaw- 
ney, immediately rising from her chair ; " let roe go now. Heniy* 
give me your arm, and yours, Trelawney. Mary, you must go too." 

Meanwhile Mrs. Clarendale, who had thrown a shawl round Mf8^ 
Trelawney, whispered in the ear of Trelawney, — 

" 'Tis in vain to oppose her, and this is the best opportunity ; she 
had better be indulged, — it will soon be over." 

Thus supported between her husband and her brother, Mrs* Tre* 
was led to the apartment which contained all that waa eirtblj 
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of her first-bom child, whose birth had once been proclaimed bj 4e 
most transporting sensations by her, and hailed with rapture by his 
fond father. 

It was approaching to the dusky shades of the evening, and already 
was the room lighted up with wax candles, and the shutters closed. 

In the centre of this spacious apartment was a bier, which sop- 
ported the superbly-decorated coffin of the deceased, the lid of which 
bor6 the inscription of his name, his age, and the date of the time he 
had departed ; and it was partially unclosed at the moment that Mr. 
Trelawney knocked softly at the door. — Fothersgill was seated is 
a chair at the head of the coffin, and Christopher at the foot : they 
were both engaged in pious meditation, and when they beheld the 
personages who surprised them, they respectfully retired to a dis- 
tance. 

Mr. Henry Clarendale was the first to break the awful and pro- 
phetic silence which prevailed, and, approaching his beloved and 
now trembling sister, he whispered, in low and faltering accents, — 

" Now, Rosa, are you prepared 'to meet this last trial of a mo- 
ther's feelings ? — ^if not, my beloved sister, instantly retire.** 

" I am, — I am, Henry," cried Mrs. Trelawney, in a voice almost 
convulsed, " I am prepared, or why did I come hither 1 Trelawneyi 
I will go with Henry to look at my dear child, — ^you stay with Mary f 
and she gave her hand to her brother, who held her firm in his grasp, 
fearful that this scene would wholly overpower her. 

Mr. Clarendale now led Mrs. Trelawney close to the bier^ and 
gently laid the lid of the coffin aside, which disclosed the inanimate! 
but still calm and placid features of the departed William. A snule, 
a heavenly smile sat serenely on that countenance, which never in 
life had been ruffled by a frown : it was a S'emblance of the temple 
of virtue in which that mind once dwelt ; it was a reflecting mirror 
of the pure, spotless, and blameless life which he had led ; and though 
he slumbered in the arms of death, yet no gloom sat on his still &a 
open brows. But, oh ! as the mother gazed, like one entranced, 
almost motionless in her brother's arms, one burst of nature strug- 
gled to escape from her heaving bosom, and she wildly exclaim- 
ed, — 

** Oh, let me kiss those pale dear hps !— roh, let me but touch 
thaf clay-cold hand ! In vain, Henry, you hold me from him— — *I 
am his modier, and I have pressed those lips a thousand and athott 
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ftatid times, and shall I not kiss them now ? When he was boi^ 

ho cherub looked so freshly oh, William, William, my darling 

William, — gone gone for ever !*' 

Mrs. Trelawney had now ga^ed her last, for 'the very moment 
that she came in contact with the icy hand of her lifeless child, she 
screamed and fainted, and was immediately carried out of the apart^ 
tnent, when she continued for two hours in her usual alarming way^ 
which was no matter of astonishment to Dr. Starmer, who declared 
that, he expected such would be the case, and blamed Mr. Trelaw- 
ney for permitting her this indulgence. 

" I must now positively lay an embargo on all future access to 
that apartment, except by yourself and son," cried the worthy Doctori 
" or I shall presently have Miss Bradbury and Lady Wyndham 
doing the same thing. It can answer no purpose whatever but that 
of increasing the agitation of both these parties, and they are both 
invalids." 

In consequence Mr. Trelawney immediately ordered Fothersgill 
to admit no one into that apartment without his permission, nor was 
any such permission given or required, for Tanjore had frequently 
b6en with Fothersgill and Christopher during their night watcheSf 
and Lord Wyndham had visited the apartment several times ; Mrs* 
Pelham, too, had taken both Ellen and Mary to take their last fare^ 
well of the remains 6f their beloved brother ; and all the domesticsl 
liad been permitted a similar indulgence : — all, but Emma and Ladj 
Wyndham, and this Dr. Starmer peremptorily refused. 

At eleven o' clock the ensuing morning, the funeral processi(m 
l¥as to take place, and the whole of the house was closed at an early 
Eour. None but the mourners and the persons employed on tbd 
mournful occasion could possibly gain admission, and although there 
ttras an immense crowd of personages without the doors, there Were 
none admitted within. 

All was profoundly silent, and not a domestic was allowed to stand 
in the hall during the order of the procession, which was as fol<* 
lows : — 

A hearse, drawn by six horses, richly caparisoned with plumes of 

white feathers, the hearse superbly decorated with the same, and 

niutes preceding it with white hatbands ; six mourning coaches : 

in the first of which were the chief mourners, Mr. Trelawney and 

his son; in the second, Lord Wyndham and Dr. Starmer; itttbd 
No. 15, 40 
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third, Dr. Wilmot and Mr. Fothersgill ; the fourth contained Cbiis- 
topher alone ; and the fif\h and sixth, the two gentlemen, apothecaries, 
who were desired to attend. After the mourning coaches came Mr. 
Trelawney's carriage, then Lord Wyndham's, then Dr. Stanner's, 
and lastly Dr. Wilmot's, the coachman and footmen to each all with 
white hatbands. 

Mr. Henry Clarendale, in order to be ready for the melancholy 
office he had to perform at Kenilworth, was under the necessity of 
Betting off at a late hour the preceding evening, that he might he 
collected for the solemn and affecting scene he had to go tbroughi 
as also to give such directions as would be necessary when the whole 
of the procession should airive at Kenilworth. 

The whole of Berkeley Square was now thronged with innumerable 
spectators, all the windows of the houses thrown up, and the most 
general anxiety prevailed. TMien the coffin was put into the hearse, 
there was a pause of some moments, and a considerable time elaps- 
ed before the mourners followed, which it appears was owing to die 
general grief, which was now testified in the loudest acclamatioiis, 
bursting from the bosoms of this afflicted family, at the time that the 
beloved body was for ever departing from that mansion in which it 
had first beheld the light. 

All the domestics, habited in the deepest mourning, now ran totibe 
door to see the last of their beloved young meister ; and when the 
procession moved, slow and solemn, from Berkeley Square, there 
were many of the spectators seen deeply to sympathize in the sorrows 
ofMr.Trelawney. With slow and tottering steps he was supported 
to the carriage by his faithful servants; and Tanjore followed, 
scarcely able to conunand his feelings any more than his beloved 
father. 

In short, it was a day which was long remembered in the neigh- 
bourhood of Berkeley Square, — as a memento that it is neither 
wealth nor splendour, nor exalted birth, can procure us one moment's 
longer continuance in our frail and earthly tenement than the hand 
of a superior and unerring power directs ; for he that was possessed 
of all these^ — died." 

Meanwhile the funeral procession moved slowly on, and arrived 
at Kenilworth at a much earlier hour than was expected by Mr. Heniy 
•Clarendale, whose residence was close to the church ; andt loog 
before they reached the place of destination, the road on each sidi 
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was thronged with spectators, not merely from a motive of idle cu- 
liositj, but from real and genuine sympathy of the grateful inhabitants 
of Kenil worth. The name of Trelawney was known and respected 
by them all ; and they who had so lately beheld the son of their pa- 
tron fresh in blooming health and bt^auty, could not now behold 
his beloved remains without shedding many a heartfelt tear. 

For nearly a quarter of an hour the cavalcade halted at the door 
of Mr. Clarendale ; and Sedley and Lucy were seen at the windows 
overwhelmed with sorrow. Mr. Clarendale received the mourners 
from their respective carriages, who partook of a very sHght refresh- 
ment, and then proceeded to the church, whither Mr. Clarendale and 
Sedley had walked before them ; and when they arrived he had put 
on his clerical gown, and slowly ascended the pulpit, when he most 
impressively read the funeral prayers, during v.hich no eye but was 
moistened with a tear ; and in many parts his own feelings were 
audibly affected. It was surely of all others the most painful task 
which could be assigned to him, yet he felt it his duty to perfoim 
it ; but when they approached the grave now open to receive the 
beloved William, close to that of his sister Rebecca, whose name 
still legibly appeared, the voice of Mr. Clarendale trembled* and 
every nerve shook with agitation when he uttered the solemnly a^ 
fectings words, *' Our dear brother here departed." Tears— ^unbid- 
den tears — gushed from every eye ; and Mr. Trelawney was thea 
obliged to have recourse to the a^^sistance of Dr. Starmer to suf^Kirt 
him, for he could no longer support himself. 

At length the painful and av/ful ceremony was concludedf amidst 
the tears, the sobs, the heartfelt grief of the deeply afflicted relatiyeSy 
and the sympathizing sorrows of the surrounding spectators. 

William Trelawney was now consigned to the appointed spot Us 
last wishes had selected for his mortal remains to repose in ; but the 
immortal part — the glorious and immortal part — was in the bosom 
of his Heavenly Father, receiving the merited reward of a life pass* 
ed in the exercise of virtue, fiUal love, piety, innocencei and truth. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

" Have angels sinr^^'l ? — and shall not man bewaie ? 

•* How shall a son of earth decline the snare ? 

"Not folded arms, nor slackness of the mmd, 

"Can promise for the safety of mankind. — 

•* None are supinely good ; — through care and pain, 

" And various arts, the steep ascent we gain. 

" Tliis is the scene of combat, not of rest ; 

•* Man*s is laborious happiness at best: 

•* On this side death his dangers never cease ; 

"His joys are joys of conquest, not of peace." 

Not all the persuasions of Mr. Clarendale, united to the affection- 
ate entreaties of Lucy and Sedley, could prevail on Mr. Trelawney 
to stay an hour in Kenil worth after the melancholy ceremony was 
over. Anxiety for the feelings of his beloved wife was a greater 
consideration at the present moment than any earthly one beside ; 
and though Dr. Starmer suggested the propriety of his staying all 
night at the Hermitage, yet he would not listen to a word uttered on 
the subject, though never had the worthy physician seen his beloved 
friend so greatly exhausted by internal agitation, which, having been 
80 long suppressed in the bosom of his afflicted family, now had ope- 
rated the more forcibly on his mind and feelings. 

At length, Mr. Clarendale, though he could ill be spared from the 
respective duties of his situation, was compelled to return with him 
again to the metropolis, which was accomplished in a much less dis- 
tance of time than when they had set out on the mournful occasion ; 
and, the moment they arrived in Berkeley Square, the gloomy ca- 
valcade was instantly dismissed, and Mr. Trelawney, more exhaust- 
ed by mental sufferings than even by bodily fatigue, was received by 
Lady Wyndham at the door of the drawing room. She was exces- 
sively shocked at the appearance of her beloved father, who was even 
supported to a chair by Fothersgill, and obliged to take a glass of water 
before he could utter a word, and then he tremulously exclaimed,— 
" Your mother, my child !— speak, how is your dear mother?" 

To which Lady Wyndham, pressing her father's hand to her lips, 
instantly repliedr- 
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•• Indeed she is much more composed than any of us dared to hope 
she would have been after your departure to Eenilworth, from which 
"We did not expect you would have returned so soon ; but you are ill, 
my dear father, indeed you are very ill, — ^pray take some refreshment ; 
or retire to your chamber, and I will send you some immediately." 

Dr. Starmer now added his entreaties to those of his daughter 
that he would instantly go to bed. 

Lady Wyndham is giving you excellent advice, and let me pre- 
vail on you to follow it, my dear Trelawney," cried the worthy Doc- 
tor. 

" What ! before I have seen my wife ?" cried Mr. Trelawney. 

" Most assuredly ; I would by no means have you converse with 
Mrs. Trelawney to-night," replied Dr. Starmer ; " you hear that 
you are not expected home to-night; — be persuaded, then, my 
dearest friend, and to-morrow you will be more collected." 

Mr. Trelawney now took the advice of his friends, and retired 
with Tanjore ; but it was not till successive weeks had elapsed be- 
fore this amiable family were at all reconciled to the affecting loss 
they had sustained ; and there were times when the memory of the ' 
dear departed William was held in such sacred remembrance by 
Mr. Trelawney, that he could not converse even with his most inti- 
mate friends. 

T^me, however, imperceptibly draws a veil over events which have 
been marked by the peculiar hand of destiny '; and there is no afflic- 
tion which it sends that it does not assist human fortitude to sustain, 
nor is there any thing but a consciousness of guilt alone which can 
render man miserable for life. 

AH the requests of the departed William were faithfully complied 
with by his father, with respect to the bequests he had made to his 
relatives, and every wish that he had expressed was conscientiously 
and fondly remembered, and punctually performed, a very short 
time after his demise ; and Christopher had his choice, either to re- 
main in the service of Mr. Trelawney or be provided for in any other 
capacity, to which was added an annuity for the residue of his life. 

" Let me remain with you, then. Sir," said Christopher, " and 
prove my gratitude to the end of my existence. I should never be 
happy if I lived out of your family, and, so please you, permit me to 
end my days in it." 

^ Sobe it, honest Christopher," cried Mr. Trelawney, much «& 
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fected by the grateful attachment which the poor fellow had evinced 
to the memory of his beloved master ; ** you shall remain with me 
at present in the capacity you did with my beloved son, and when I 
go to India I will then make you my steward. I shall still require 
the services of Watkins in that capacity during my absence from 
£ngland,and this situation will be open for you while I continue there.'' 

The astonishment of Christopher, on hearing this intelligence, 
could only be equalled by his gratitude for the high place of office to 
which he was assigned ; and he exclaimed, — 

"To India, Sir ! — and are you then going to India?" 

"In a very few months, Christopher," replied Mr. Trelawnej; 
** Not I alone ; — but the whole of my family (Lord and Ladj 
Wyndham excepted) will accompany me. I have business of high 
importance to transact in that country, and it cannot be done bj 
agency ; it is therefore necessary that I should appear personally. 
Change of sc^ne and change of climate is absolutely desirable, in 
the gloom which the death of my poor boy has created in the minds 
of his afflicted relatives ; and as it is also strongly recommended for 
the restoration of Mrs. Trelawney's health, I do not know of a more 
prudent plan to effect this change, than by removing them for a short 
time from this country." 

Of course, this answer being perfectly conclusive of the fixed in- 
tentions of Mr. Trelawney, Christopher did not presume to interro- 
gate him further on the subject, but bowed respectfully and retired. 

It is most certain that this plan had long been projected and seri- 
ously talked of by Mr. Trelawney, ever since he had received letters 
from his correspondents in India ; for he had still large possessions 
there, which, by the death of his principal agent, he was now called 
upon personally to arrange ; Trelawney Castle being entirely unoc- 
cupied, with the plantation which belonged to it, and which Mr. 
Trelawney now intended to dispose of, and settle the whole of his 
property in England. On these intentions he had consulted with 
Jus amiable son-in-law Lord Wyndham, and Dr. Starmer, who pro- 
tested that he could not have adopted a wiser resolution than in this 
change of climate ; a change would speedily be effected on the 
minds and feelings both of Mrs. Trelawney and Miss Bradboiyf 
whose constitutions had been so greatly impaired by recent eventi 
and mental sufferings. 

** As to the latter of these ladies, yw well know my sentimeiits 
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on Aat head, dear Trelawney," cried the Doctor ; ** I proposed to 
you, some months ago, a change of climate, as the only restorative 
likely to amend the health of this dear little delicate creature." 

•* You did, dear Starmer," answered Mr. Trelawney, •• and I 
have ever since been brooding on what you remarked, though I 
dared not hint it to Rosa." 

*• Nor need you," replied the Doctor ; " you need not hint it to 
any body, that I know of, except the present company ; but I posi- 
tively do say again that Emma Bradbury is consumptive, and if she 
continues much longer in this country she will be more so." 

** Why, I will own that I have sometimes thought so myself," said 
Lord Wyndham ; *' for the dear girl is but a shadow of that lovely 
form which once glowed in bloom and beauty." 

It may very naturally be imagined, that, after this unreserved con- 
versation with his two most dear and confidentia] friends, that Mr. 
Trelawney very soon proposed to his beloved wife that she should 
accompany him in his voyage to India. 

" What! and our children too?" cried Mis. Trelawney, a little 
impatiently. 

** Yes, my love, our children too," answered Mr. Trelawney, and 
Bmiled. 

*' All our children ?" repeated she again ; " Tanjore !— does Tan- 
jore go to India with us, Trelawney ?" 

Mr. Trelawney hesitated ; but, marking the melancholy expres- 
sion which had taken possession of the features of his beloved Rosa^ 
at length repUed, — 

" I will own, my dear, I had other views for Tanjore, and I 
wished him to travel for one or two years. You know I had 
proposed to your brother that his cousin Sedley should accompany 
him ; — ^poor Sedley is almost a recluse, — the dear boy has set hia 
mind on this ; he bears in memory the promise his uncle gave him^ 
and I am bound to perform it. But I will not make my Rosa un- 
comfortable, — Tanjore shall go with us to India, and Sedley too, if 
my Rosa wishes it Say that you will but smile, say that you will 
but be happy, and every wish of yours shall be gratified." 

Rosa did smile, but it was only through her tears ; and as her fond 
husband kissed them off, she acknowledged that she must be the 
most ungrateful of all earthly creatures if she was not happy with 
aucl^ a man. 
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The fact was, that since the death of poor William Mrs. Trehw-" 
ney dreaded to part with now her only son, Tanjore, of whom she 
was more passionately fond than ever ; and whenever his fadier 
talked of the projected tour with him and his cousin Sedley, she de« 
sponded of ever seeing him again. 

Twice had Lady Honoria, and even the Duke of Belmont, written 
to invite him again to Dumfairling Castle ; but his mother would not 
suffer him to leave her, and Mr. Trelawney was under the necessity 
of informing them of the cause. 

Meanwhile, in private, Mr. Trelawney had several conversations 
with Tanjore on the subject, not that he ever suspected that Tanjore 
had a passion for the lovely daughter of his noble friend, — he knew 
well where the affections of Tanjore were fixed, but he began to 
imagine, from their pressing entreaties, that the beautiful Jean had 
conceived an attachment towards his son; and one evening, as they 
sat alone, Mr. Trelawney began to interrogate Tanjore thus, while 
he held the letter of Lady Honoria Belmont open in his hand, read- 
ing aloud the following paragraph : — 

" Our Jean, too, greatly laments the absence of our dear Tanjore* 
You cannot conceive, Trelawney, what delightful companions they 
were for each other : I have seen them from my window, bounding 
over the mountains like two gamesome kids together, as sportive and 
as harmless ; — Jean told her simple Scottish tales, and sometimes 
sang them ; and Tanjore dwelt delighted on the sound, and coi^ess- 
ed that her voice was melodious as the soil nightingale, when at 
dewy eve she pours forth her song of tuneful melody." 

" Well, my boy, this was pretty well, I think," cried Mr. Trelaw- 
ney, smiling, while he gazed at the crimson blush which now tinted 
highly the cheeks of Tanjore, during the time that his father was 
reading aloud this paragraph ; " and if you made no other confession 
to the lovely Jean while you heard her sing so enchantingly, I won- 
der, since you already confessed so much. 

" You would not wonder if you had felt then, father, what I did," 
cried Tanjore, with a look so full of ingenuousness and native truth, 
that Mr. Trelawney could no longer be mistaken in its meaning, 
and remained silent, watching progressively each varied turn in one 
of the most expressive and animated countenances (except his belov' 
ed Rosa's) in the whole world, while Tanjore continued, — " I am 
nfiure that I venerate and respect the character of dear Lady Honoria 
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as much as I do my own mother's, yet if my mother had written mi 
much* I would certainly have condemned her." 

** And why, Tanjore V exclaimed Mr. Trelawney; 

" Because, father, Lady Honoria has written that which is not 
true," cried Tanjore, fearlessly; "indeed it is not true. I never 
gazed upon Lady Jean Belmont but with the eyes of friendship ; I 
hailed her virtues with respect, with admiration ; and I listened to 
her voice as I would have listened to the voice of the nightingaley 
and that I thought she sung melodiously is also most certain,— 
that I confessed it, too, in the presence of Lady Honoria, is true, as 
far as I can now recollect, and so I would have done had it been the 
voice of one of my sisters." 

" Wherein then has Lady Honoria departed from truth ?" cried 
Mr. Trelawney ; ** and why are you so warm on the subject 1" 

To which Tanjore instantly replied, — 

*• It is because Lady Honoria herself has expressed her sentiments 
too warmly on the subject ; and it is an insinuation (at least I receive 
it as such) that if you are at all inclined to believe I feel it my 
duty to correct. I will acknowledge, that the very first moment I 
beheld the lovely daughter of the Duke of Belmont, I thought her 
the most beautiful female I had ever yet seen ; and on a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with her, I discovered that her mind was equally 
lovely as her beautiful person, and I certainly both respected, admired^ 
and was at times peculiarly charmed with the manner and conversa- 
tion of Lady Jean ; but when the day was departed, father, and I 
slumbered on my pillow, I saw not the lovely Jean in my dreams, — ^I 
heard a voice in sofl and gentle murmurs whisper the name of Tan- 
jore, but it was not the voice of the daughter of the Duke of Belmont 
that I listened to, nor was it the form of Jean that visited the slumbers 
of Tanjore." 

Never had Mr. Trelawney been so charmed with the ingenuous 
character of his amiable son as he was at this moment, and in justice 
to the honour of his feelings, he felt obliged to acknowledge that 
Lady Honoria had gone a httle too far in describing the sentiments 
with which the charms of her beautiful niece had inspired the heart 
of Tanjore ; but he could not bea^ the slightest reflection to be pass- 
ed on the purity of the intentions of this highly-respected and amiable 
lady, and after a few moments' pause, ventured to add, — 

** But it may be possible, Tanjore, that our amiable fiiend mVf, 
No. 16. 44 
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.•luifte mistaken the nature of your sentiments for her charminjpMee. 
Your attentions, perhaps, to so lovely an object may have been t(nr 
strued into more than friendship : if so, we must forgive Lady Ho- 
noria for forming conclusions so very natural at Lady Jean's age and 
yours, which are nearly similar." 

** Oh, father, there are existing circumstances which render thit 
conchision absurd, and wholly groundless," cried Tanjorc, wilh 
great warmth ; '* Lady Honoria was long since fully acquainted with 
the nature of Lady Jean's sentiments and mine towards each olber ; 
she well knew that Lady Jean's affections were not mine, and that 
her heart was most devotedly attached to another." 

•• Indeed," cried Mr. Trelawncy; "you surprise me, Taojore; 
and was this secret in the possession of her father also, when you 
went down to Dumfairling Castle ?" 

" In the possession not only of her father. Sir," replied Tanjore, 
**but I believe it was pretty evident to every inhabitant of die 
Castle, long before I beheld it, and therefore could he Ua ieeretto 
Lady Honoria Belmont. It was an attachment formed in tfie<«aHie8t 
days of infancy with the lovely Jean, for an object, as I have heard 
8^y, every way worthy of her affections, except indeed that he >wa8 
the illegitimate son of the Earl of Mowbray." 

** And even that does not prove him to be unworthy," cried Trelaw- 

'«©y ; *' if the virtues of his character outshone theobscnrity of his birth. 

It is a distinction which the arbitrarv laws of man have- madef but not 

' Crt>d ; and surely of all others it is tlie most cruel and arbitrary that 

' can be formed. Resplendent is virtue, —though found in the hum- 

'Medt bed, or when it glitters on a throne, it is still ahke virtue, and 

ihe iKMirce from whence it derives its origin, is of very little moment 

in the eyes of a superior Being, which Being it confesses, and to 

whom alone it offers up its praise. Virtue, Tanjore, may be abused, 

-but never debased, and find it where we will, its ofierings will be 

aocepted, will be exalted, when vice will be mortified, humbled, and 

• sink in shades to rise no more." 

With this encouragement to proceed to a more open disclosure <Mi 
' the subject, Tanjore progressively revealed to the knowledge of bis 
father all that he had ever heard of the attachment snbsisting be- 
tween Lady Jean Behnont and the so much adni^:^,8o much talked 
of Edwin Mowbray, in which he did hot omit the Itttvod^ctioa of the 
^qpystNMMis blind young minstrel, who had made his appearance oa 
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tfte nigfat of Moggy's wedding, nor the agitation which Lady Jean 
had betrayed. in the presence of the whole bridal company on his ac- 
count ; and when Tanjore had concluded his narration« Mr. Trelaw- 
ney involuntarily exclaimed, — 

*' And I would stake my life on it that the blind minstrel was the 
irery youth himself; it could be no other, you may rely upon it, wbp 
would thus mysteriously intrude himself into a company wbero- \m 
was not before an invited guest.'' 

** I will own, father, that I have thought so," replied Tanjore^ **9f^ 
I most heartily wish that succeeding events may at last restora tl^ 
amiable young man into the possession of rights, which it wx>^ld bf 
unjust as well as cruel to deprive him of, and that the hand qf^ tl^ 
lovely Jean may at length be his destined prize." 

" Ditto repeated, my dear boy," uttered Tielawney, " and I hf^vil 
ao doubt but that one day we may greet him such. I am too well 
acquainted with the heart of my noble friend, — ^he would never aac|i<r 
fice bis lovely and amiable child merely for the aggrandizement of 
^a fortunes of the house of Campbell, which would be extinct wera 
she not to marry at all ; and from what you have just related, it ia 
oot likely that she will ever consent to an alliance wherein her b^f^rt 
has no share." 

^ No, I am persuaded that she never will," cried Tanjore, ^ and 
indeed I should be sorry to see the lovely Jean made miserable bj 
such a sacrifice ; she is a most lovely and amiable creature, and 
merits all the blessings that her own virtues give and Heaven cai| 
bestow." 

Other conversation, even of a more interesting nature, now pas^ 
between Mr. Trelawney and his son, in which he frankly disclo8e4 
his intentions re spccting his voyage to India, and the natureof h||^ 
affairs in that country ; ^< and your mother actually coi^sent^ to ac- 
company me," added Mr. Trelawney. 

" My mother going to India, Sir?" exclaimed Tanjore; wq4 iH; 
t]|e> supposition tiiat his sisters and Emma would probably reoMMft 
behind, under the protection of Lord and Lady W3mdhaiii, bp. v^t^ 
tured to add, — ** And does she so readily consent to a sepfumtion 
from my sisters, and and Emma, Sir 1" 

** I know not that she will be separated but from your si/^ j^f^f^ 
bmJ^ answered Mr. Trelawney ; and she, you kjaow, iji^ uff^ffi ^ 
protection of her husband, who will amply' supply our place.** 
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A pause now of some moments ensued, — Tanjore longed to how 
what were his father's plans with respect to himself, but he did not 
presume to inquire, foarful that he might be considered too self-interest* 
ed about his lovely cousin, to whom, since the demise of bis beloved 
brother, he had preser\'ed the strictest delicacy, paying her only those 
marks of attention which might have been paid to his own sisters, 
with which conduct his father was most highly gratified and pleased, 
as ^e did not \^ish to expedite an union between Enuna and Tanjore 
while they were yet so youthful and inexperienced in a knowledge of 
the world. Tanjore wanted polish, and Emma's mind had been 
too much weakened by a melancholy impression of Wilham's death 
to enter into an engagement of so serious and solemn a nature, till 
her health and spirits wcro perfectly restored to their former tone 
and vigour, which had recently received so severe a check. 

But the fond mother could not be quite so prudentially silent as 
the fond father, and the intentions of Mr. Trelawney with respect to 
Tanjore were first of all whispered into the ear of Lady Wyndham, 
then hinted to Mrs. Pelham, and Mary and Ellen being present, 
some indistinct sentences were caught by Mary, who stole into the 
chamber of Emr.ia, while her cousin was dressing, and saluted her 
in the following manner : — 

'' Pray, Emma, is India a place where young ladies marry more 
than in any othpr country ?" 

** Not that I know of," answered Emma : " but whj, mj dear, do 
you ask such a question ?' 

" Why, as nobody is here, Emma, I will tell you," cried Mary, 
lowering her voice almost into a whisper : " Do you know that papa 
and mamma are going to India, and we are all going to India, bro« 
ther Tanjore and all ?" 

A colour brighter than vermilion rested in crimson glows on the 
delicate cheek of the lovely Emma, and it seemed as if the so long 
absent rose, which Lad neglected its fair mistress, was now returned 
in gratitude to pay its court and homage there, and she exclaimed, 
in a tone of voice quite unusual with her, — 

*• Your brother Tanjore going to India with us ! — My dear, deaf 
girl, where did you gain this intelligence, which I own has so sud- 
denly surprised me, that — that — that " 

Xlmina mi down on a chair, and Mary laughingly proceed- 
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^ That it has made you all of a tremble, and you blush so, Em- 
ma, — your cheeks are as red as a rose." 

" Nonsense," cried Emma, " you do not answer my questioHf 
Mary, that I ask you, — Who told you that your brother Tanjore waa 
going to India with us ?" 

" Why, who but mamma herself?" cried Mary ; " I heard her 
tell Mrs. Pelham that papa had made up his mind about brother 
Tanjore's going to India with us, and cousin Sedley is to go too, 
and we are all going whenever sister Alcxina's little baby is bom ; 
and oh, how I do wish that it was come, that we may all go to India. 
This baby is a long time in coming, — when will it be here, Emma?*' 

*' My dear, you really ask me an improper question, and I am 
unable to reply to you," answered Emma ; " but pray, my love, when 
did you hear this conversation about your brother Tanjore ?" 

" Ah, you are never tired when you want to know any thing about 
my brother Tanjore," retorted Mary, with a look so arch and cun- 
ning, that Emma blushed excessively high, and held down her head 
in silence ; while Mary prattled on : 

" >Vhy, I heard it just now, while Mrs. Pelham was talking with 
mamma in the dressing-room," uttered she, ** and Ellen heard it too, 
I dare say, though she said nothing. They talked very softly, as if 
they did not wish any body to hear ; but I was a match for themy 
and I came down stairs to tell you directly, becuse -I know ** 

Emma very gently placed her hand on Mary's pretty pouting 
lips, and with a smile of the most ineffable sweetness, exclaimed,—- 

** Do not tell me what you know, my dear girl, at the present mo- 
ment, — some other time I will listen to you; but see, my love, I am 
not half dressed, and dinner will be waiting for me." 

On this pretext, for it was nothing more, Emma at last got rid 
of her little loquacious and prattling companion ; but from trifles 
light as air what good or evil may arise ! — and from this time we 
may actually date the amendment which very rapidly took place in 
the health of Miss Bradbury ; — and she descended to the drawing- 
room on this day with an appearance so altered from the former 
one, a brightness in her lovely eyes so remarkable, and a colour in 
her dehcate cheeks so unusual, that it attracted the attention of every 
one on her entrance ; and Dr. Starmer, who was como to dine in 
Berkeley Square on that day, sportively exclaimedy as ha took her 
aixfaand and conducted her to a seat,-*- 
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** Liliefi and roses ! why I protest, Miss Bradbury, that you would 
at this moment put them all to the blush by the brighter lustre of 
your complexion. Well, I am heartily glad, my dear young lady, to 
see you at last doing some credit to my prescriptions." 

Mrs. Trelawney also gazed delighted on her improved lookB, 
which, strange to say, had all been effected in the course of a few 
minutes, by the prescription of a physician they little suspected wu 
written in the book of nature, and repeated by the artless, inoooeitti 
unconscious, and prattling tongue of the youthful Mary. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

" Canst thou forget 

"The dear pains that my love took ? — how it has watchM 

" Whole niiihts together in all weathers for tliee, 

"Yet stood in heart more merry than the tempest 

"That sung about my cars, liko dangerous flatterers 

"That can set all their mischief to sweet tunes ; 

" When we embraced as if wo had been statues 

" Only made for ? 

" To show art's life, so silent were our comforts, 
" And kissed as if our lips had grown together; — 
** And hast thou forgot it all, my Florio ?" 

It was certainly the intention of Mrs. Trelawey not to quit 
Englai!jtd till after a certain period had taken place with her beloved 
daughter, Lady Wyndham, whose accouchement was now hourly 
expected. Mrs. Trelawney was too fond a mother to leave her 
amiable child under circumstances of so painful and delicate a na- 
ture, and when her presence was never more highly necessary ; but 
all other arrangements for their speedy departure were in the most 
active preparation. The whole of his establishment in Berkeley 
Square, the steward and housekeeper only excepted, were to accom- 
pany Mr. Trelawney to India ; and these two personages were ta 
be left in the charge of the house and furniture, and to reside 
wholly in it, till the return of the family from India, which Mr. Tre^ 
lawney imagined would not be for the term of two or three years, as 
he intended to dispose of Trelawney Castle and the whole of his 
property in India* and after that to take a tour with his wife and' 
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children, in order to change the gloomy complexion which a recent 
melancholy event had produced on their minds, hoping by this 
means that the health of Mrs. Trelawney would be entirely re-esta- 
blished. 

As to Emma, she continued very rapidly to amend in her health* 
and her lovely form seemed again to revive to its former freshneM 
and beauty. 

Meanwhile, the two Miss Trelawneys certanly wanted but little 
aid from their preceptress, for Ellen was grown a most lovely crea- 
ture ; and Mary, most highly accomplished, had improved daily,— 
she had lost a great deal of that forwardness and flippancy which had 
.promised so early to be her distinguishing feature, and though she 
had not the personal loveliness of her sister, yet she was more at- 
^Ifactive, because she was more lively and fascinating; and Lord 
Wyndham, of whom she was a particular favourite, often, while con- 
templating her little light graceful figure, and the bewitching naivetS 
of her arch countenance, observed to Mr. Trelawney, that he be- 
lieved that Mary would be the next daughter that would be led to 
the temple of Hymen. 

On which Mrs. Trelawney would smile, and exclaim, — 

** Oh fio, Wyndham ! you must not let her hear you say so for the 
Universe ; for Ellen is infinitely more lively, and the senior 6f Mary 
"Oearly two years, and it would not be fair if our little gipsy was to 
get married before her, — what say you, Trelawney ?" 

To which Mr. Trelawney laughingly replied, — 

" Why, I do not only say, my love, but 1 seriously think, that it is 
Very likely to be the case. I protest that I am of Wyodham's 
opinion, that Mary will start the game of matrimony long before our 
gentle, quiet Ellen." 

** Nonsense, Mary is only a child !" cried Mrs. Trelawney. 

** Then she is the most womanly child I ever beheld in my exist- 
ence," cried his Lordship, laughing ; " Come, my dear Madam, I 
'will wager any thing with yoi: that you please, that before you re- 
turn from India your youngest daughter is married." 

** And so will I too, Wyndham," cried Mr. Trelawney : " it is not 
always beauty that leads us in chains, Rosa ; it is a certain fascina- 
tion« which sometimes does more execution than all the united 
charms of a Venus de Medicis ; and it is this kind of faacinatiim 
which our Mary possesses." 
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** Not only fascination," exclaimed his Lordship, ** but there is no 
much na'ivtU^ so much elegance, so much wit, combined in all that 
Mary says, to which are added her superior accomplished mind and 
sensibility of heart, I never saw a girl so likely to captivate aod 
charm far beyond the fleeting hour : for having once listened to ha^ 
she steals upon the heart before you are aware of her witcheijof 
conversation, with which you ore 30 pov»Ci fully influenced thatyoa 
cannot very easily forget her, or any of her remarks, which are al- 
ways striking and singular. I never heard Mary Trelawney make 
a fooUsh obervation in my life ; and, trust me, the man she makei 
choice of will do credit to her taste and judgment." 

" I hope so, my dear Wyndham," cried Trelawney, ** or it wei» 
better that she did tiot make any election at all." 

" Well, you have drawn a very pretty portrait of my Mary, and I 
do not know but that it may be tolerably correct,*' cried Mrs. Tre- 
lawney, who, however she affected to conceal it, was highly delight- 
ed with the praises of her darling girl, for Mary was most avowedly 
the favourite daughter both of her father and her mother ; but you say 
nothing of my sweet Ellen, — is not she, VYyndham, a most lovdy 
girl ?" 

*' Could I say otherwise, my dear Madam, I were blind and in- 
sensible. No, indeed, I not only acknowledge the superior loveli- 
ness of Ellen, but I admire the gentleness of her disposition, and the 
extreme mildness and engaging virtues of her character, in whicki 
perhaps, there is a great similarity to that of Lady Wyndham. They 
both shine in their native sphere, shedding lustre of the mildest iigfatr 
and ever pleasing wherever reflected ; still neither dazzle so mudi 
as that little bright star Mary, which, though a planet of a smaller 
size, emits a more sparkling brilliancy than either of her sisters." 

Mr. Trelawney smiled, for he saw that his Rosa was delighted 
with this eulogium pronounced on the ments of her children, who 
were the treasures of her soul, and a colour brighter than the tints 
of the rose rested on her fair cheek, at the elegant compliment which 
his Lordship had paid to them, of whose judgment she was not a 
little proud, and whose influence over her mind continued to be un- 
bounded ; nor was the approaching event, which was to make Lord 
Wyndham the happiest of fathers, as he was now the happiest of 
husbands, looked forward to without the most tender anxiety by this 
fond and most affectionate of mothers^ — not a day was saffesed to 
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pass without her either sending to Soutli Audley Street, or going in 
person to inquire after the health of her beloved child. 

As Mary had now completed her studies, the services of Mrs. 
Pelham in the capacity of preceptress in the family of Mrs. Tre- 
lawney were certainly no longer obviously necessary ; for Mary not 
only spoke the French and Italian languages fluently, but could also 
write them as elegantly, and was so well studied in her own that she 
had acquired a most correct knowledge of ancient and modern his- 
tory ; she had a fine memory, and there was not a poet with whose 
works she was not intimately acquainted, and could instantly (if re- 
quired) quote and write, as well as explain the most difficult passages 
from them, with the greatest ease and facility ; she was an inimitable 
performer on the harp, in which she had acquired as great a proficiency 
as her sister Alexuia, and her voice was powerful and melodious. 

It was no wonder, then, with the uncommon talent that she pos- 
sessed in other respects, when united with such superior accomplish- 
ments, that Mr. Trelawney was vain of his little gipsy, or that he 
should not acknowledge himself greatly indebted to the exertions 
of her preceptress, for the unwearied pains she had taken with 
her, and which had been attended with no small difficulty, owing to 
the excessive indulgence which Mary in particular had been treated 
with ; for even in her very hours of study Mrs. Trelawney could ill 
bear to haveJier corrected, although she knew her to be so refractory ; 
and it was well for Mary that her eldest sister had possessed some 
little control over her, and that her education was more than half 
completed before Alexina became the wife of Lord Wyndham, other- 
wise Mary would never have shone so brightly as she did now, when 
she left the management and instruction of Mrs. Pelham, to whom 
it was the intention of Mr. Trelawney to act in the most liberal 
manner, either retaining her in his family as an agreeable companion 
to Mrs. Trelawney, or settling on her a certain salary, which would 
make her independent of the frowns of a merciless world. 

These were the generous intentions of the amiable and noble- 
minded Trelawney, towards an object for whom he felt the highest 
respect and gratitude for the manner in which she had educated his 
girls ; and if Mrs. Pelham chose to go with them to India, he was 
prepared to ofier her a situation even superior to that which she had 
so lately filled. 

Previous, however, to his having any conversation with Mrs. Pel- 
No. 15. 45 
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halti on this subject, he disclosed his generous intentions in fafour 
of her to Mrs. Trelawney. 

*' And do you really intend to give poor Pelham this ofier, my 
dear Trelawney ?" cried Mrs. Trelawney. 

•• Certainly, my love, if you approve of it," uttered he, " and are 
not tired of the services of a woman whose unwearied exertions 
have rendered your daughters the most accomplished women in 
E^and. What do we not owe to hor unceasing attention in the 
pelformance of her arduous employment, and what gratitude does 
fthe not merit at our hands ?" 

** Oh, indeed she merits all the happiness that it is in our power 
to bestow," cried Mrs. Trelawney ; " for I am very certain that if 
lAie had not paid attention to my children, they would have been ex- 
cessively spoiled by their mother's foolish fondness.*' 

*• 8o> my love, you are conscious that this was a fault, by your 
tirank confession of it," cried Mr. Trelawney, and smiled. 

•* Yes," answered Mrs. Trelawney, with a smile of the most gentle 
humility, ^' it is time to confess our faults when we are sensible of 
, them, and growing old too into the bargain ; it would be shocking 
(hen to appear ignorant of them." 

We do not know whether a kiss was not the only reply which Mr. 
Trelawney made to this speech of his beloved and amiable Rosa ; 
but he immediately proposed to his amiable wife that % would men- 
lion the dismissal of Mrs. Pelham from his family, now that her 
tofvices Were no longer required, as a thing of course, in the presence 
of kis girls, and see what effect it would produce on their fbelings, 
Hhd if they really loved her in the character of a friend as well as they 
httd been taught to respect her in the capacity of a preceptress. 

*• And I will have Tanjore also present when I inform them that she 
b gding," cried Mr. Trelawney ; " I love to surprise my chDdren, the 
UMe to produce the natural feeling of their hearts, where tiiere is 
no time for concealing or disguising its genuine sentiments." 

Afid this was accordingly done ; — Ellen and Mary very shortly 
eUtUe into the room, and afterwards Tanjore ; and Mary having a 
▼ery neat bound volume in her hand of the Poems of Gtoldsmith, in 
Which she had been reading the ' Deserted Village,' she exclaimed to 
btti* ffkther On her entrance, that, although so plainly bound to what 
her other books were, she set a price on it far beyond the rest in her 
litO^ttbraisir. 
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** And I will tell you why, papa," cried Mary, her little animntod 
eyes sparkling with additional lustre, wh'de she presented the book ID 
lier father, — *' There is a page in it which I always view with un- 
speakable pleasure, for on that page is written, ^ Gratitude — the gA 
pf Clara Pelham to her dear pupil Mary Trelawney.' Ye8,inde«dt 
papa, Mrs. Pelham gave mo this remembrance of her a0ection fo 
me, and I shall ever value it on that account." 

Here was a fine opening for the business he had in view, and MfS. 
Trelawney could scarcely command the gravity of her countenance 
when Mr. Trelawney very seriously pronounced, — 

" You will have something of far greater importance to 
jou of Mrs. Pelham, my love, when you shall be far distent 
her ; and perhaps when you shall be many years older than you 
at present, you will with gratitude remember the kind preceptMit 
of your early days ; she who not only taught you the lesson of vir- 
tue, but also taught you the practice of it, without which the theei|r 
would have been usless ; and should my Mary be a wife, perhi|ps4 
mother, she will still remember her preceptress with tenfold gratiliiie 
and pleasure ; when her early precepts shall again revive, axkd glow 
freshly in her recollection, she will bless the kind friend from'wlmB 
she received instruction, and who has enabled her to give it to Jmt 
children." 

The animated countenance of the youthful Mary had hten sus- 
ceptible oiMhe most considerable changes during the while thut bar 
fiither hadbeen addressing these words to her; but when he coBcte4e^ 
Mary'slieart was quite full, and, bursting into tears, she exclaimed,-<*> 

** Indeed, indeed, I love Mrs. Pelham dearly, and I shall tie¥er 
foiget what she has taught me ; but she is not going to leave 4li^ 
papa, — dear Mrs. Pelham is not going away, is she ?" 

Mr. Trelawney was silent, for the tears had now starteil into 
£UeQ'49 eyes, and she seemed equally anxious to ask this qcitfsti«ii| 
Ufi^d Mr. Trelawney proceeded, — 

«* I should imagine that now your education is completed, ^rtie mU 
not think her services any longer necessary, and may prob^^ re- 
sign her situation as your governess. I have not, indeed, said ^Oif 
thing to her on the subject, but — « — " 

Mr. Tielawney paused, for both his beloved girls wiere boW 
Iplved in tears, a sight which had nearly deprived their fond 
of ^ the resolution she was mistress of; and bad not Mr. IMtlW* 
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iin^ctcd a look towards her, the secret would 

I in instant, while Mary sohbedout, — 

.. ' say a word to her on the subject, will you, papal 

:.i she will stay and go to India with us, — ^yes, dear 

. \ ill live for over with us, and I shall still love her, still 

:>i8triictions, and ever, ever regard her with esteem, with 

ii* she is no longer our preceptress, she will be our com- 

1. — won't she, Kllcn? and we shall still enjoy her society.*' 

\\v\U my loves, but if Mrs. Pclham herself should not like to 

." cried ]\Ir. Trelawney, '* if the voyage to India should not meet 

icr wishes, and she would much rather remain in her native country, 

vou know Mrs. Pelham is undoubtedly her own mistress, and thougk 

her means will be very moderate when she quits us, and doubtless 

she will have but little money to take with her, yet " 

Mr. Trelawney paused again, which pause was very soon filled 
tip by his generous, open-hearted, amiable girls, who both exclaimed 
in the same instant, that if Mrs. Pelham did choose to leave them, 
which they should be extremely sorry for, they would readily give 
up the allowance which their father gave them for pocket-money, for 
a twelvemonth to come, sooner than Mrs. Pelham should want for 
money, or be reduced to any distress in her circumstances while 
they wore gone to India. 

»* A-nd brother Tanj ore will give Mrs. Pelham some money, won't 
you, Tanjore ?" cried Mary; " and Ellen's money, ancftny money, 
and brother Tanjore's money, will make a great deal of money , won't 
it, papa?" 

" And are you really willing, Ellen and Mary, to give up your 
yearly allowance of pocket-money to Mrs. Pelham, in case of her 
leaving us ?" uttered Mr. Trelawney, in the utmost astonishment. 

" Not only willing, dear papa, but it will make us so happy," 
cried Mary, " because we shall then know that poor Mrs. PeUuun 
will not be in distress, which neither my sister nor I could bear to 
think that she should feel,-— could we, Ellen?" 

" And perhaps, Tanj ore, you are also willing to throw in your 
mite ?" said Mr. Trelawney. 

To which Tanj ore instantly repUed, — 

" Assuredly, my dear father, I will give Mrs. Pelham all the ready 
money that I have in my possession. I will ask FothersgiU bow 
much it is, for I really do not know myself. He was my cash- 
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. keeper all the time that I remained in Scotland, and I spent but little 
; money there, except the presents I gave at Moggy's wedding, and 
some trifling ones to the servants at Dumfairling Castle the morning 
I came away. I do believe, my dear father, that I have brought 
back to England nearly the whole of the hundred pounds which you 
80 kindly deposited in the hands of Fothersgiil for my use, to the 
whole of which Mrs. Pelham is welcome ; — if you please, I will go 
this moment and ask Fothersgiil for the money." 

Tanjore had already risen from his chair, anxious to execute his 
benevolent purpose ; but Mr. Trelawney, looking at his belotvedt 
delighted, and gratified Rosa, whose feelings, during the above acenOt 
had been of the most transporting kind, exclaimed, in the most lap- 
turous tones of animated pleasure, — 

*' Stay, my dear boy, I have something further to say on the aub* 
ject before you depart. Sit down by your sisters, and hear what I 
have got to say to you all." 

.• JBllen and Mary looked surprised when their father drew his chair 
nearer towards them, and taking a hand of each of his generous giria, 
which he pressed fondly to his breast, in a very few words related 
the httle stratagem he had made use of to try their fiiendship for theor' 
preceptress beyond the mere common forms of showing it, and to 
^pow whether they really loved Mrs. Pelham in the character of the 
iaatructress of their early days ; that he certainly had no intention 
of parting with Mrs. Pelham, if she herself wished to remain under 
his protection ; that he was very shortly going to make a proposal to 
her,.which it was very likely she might accept, and that she would 
then probably go over to India with them. 

• f ^ Thus, my dear and amiable children, has your father been plaj-j 
iiig.at devices with you," cried Mr. Trelawney, *• that he might see 
your hearts without disguise, in a moment when you least expected a 
trial of your feelings. Need I say^ my beloved children, how nobly 
you have stood the test of a father's investigation, and that I am 
prouder of such children than the wealth of kingdoms can bestow* 
Your, preceptress, my loves, is, I am happy to assure you, beyond the 
reach of want ; but if she was not so, she is too deUcate and noble- 
minded to allow you to make any sacrifice for her sake, firom your 
own' private purses ;-^e assured Mrs. Pelham never would do thiii. 
even were your father himself to sanction your acts of generosity ^ 
and can you suppose that I am insensible to them ? Nof my lovesi 
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I itt now 80 thoroughly convinced of yorr amiable tthd tiHMifJiHifil^ 
.pinsides, and the bright unsuUied purity of your hoartfl,'1»ttch l^ttii 
jou to n consciousness of acting as you ought to do, tint I ifrffl di- 
stantly make my girls a present of one hundred pounds ettch^ nil 
will I «yer require of you to tell me to what ones jim hure tippt^ 
phated it. You htre cleariy proTod to me that you both kMy# ht^ 
to apprsciate the real value of money, by extending ynur libcairiiiy 
to the unfortunate and sharing it with the wortiiy ^^-M^ntitttte, n^ 
tkar chiklren, in spite of the worldly sophistry which may tihkin^ to 
Jtoal upon your ear, or the mercenary principles wbick fMty be KK 
tempted to pervert your hearts ; continue in ^e bea^v(rfent sj^aleiS 
yon have thus in early days adopted ; while blessed with this neaMii 
pursue it with unabating fervency, and, tmst me, tny cbtldren, ttt 
evening of your days will gUde sweetly on ; and when they eallnlj 
ilink'in the ooeaa of eternity , they will rise again in redilgesft brigl** 
ness, and you will taste of bliss immortal." 

Mrs. Pelham did not long remain in ignoftmee of die afieetionate 
attaohment of her amiable pupils towards her^ nor of the sacriiei 
tbey had been wiHing to make for her sake, for every word wm iN^ 
paifcd hi triumph by the lips of their fond mother, nor was the ga^ 
nerosky of Tanjore forgot, nor tin reward whidi their Mter Imd 
bestowed on diem for their amiablo and disinteresled conduct; it 
wbkk Mra. Pelham was so affected tiiat she burit into teun» «f* 
ekliniin§y**^ 

*^ Dear girfe ! now mdoed do I feel proud of being their pi^seeptfsMt 
fskr.tfaey have treasured in theh hearts the lessons which I so oanh 
tiously and anxiously wished to impress on dieir yondiM «md inex* 
penenced minds. Heaven Uess them for ^eir ktndneesi and inorease 
the amiable propensities with which they are sopoeiditiriy gUM hjr 
unerring Providence.'' 

'. The proposal was now made by Mr. Trelawney to Xfiw Psiiiai» 
and Accepted by her widi evory mark of the most «Mfel(pMdgic^^ 
and her choice was to remain in the tetvice of Us falmily, to nwAar 
whatever assistance might l>e reqoired to Mns* Ti^wney, mA U 
dsSrhwrge all those metive duties which she had It>i%lleen in the habit 
ofperfaMlng daring the many years she had been in the mkmM sf 
ICfw Trehwney. It was therefbie fini^y sedied idiat Mm* Pufhl 
AenUgn to India, which die young ladies wein iM sanonor tppMl 
0^ 4Mt» die^ ran mtn Mnu FsBMun's dwcldi^^iMmi Miwy nashiin* 
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ittgf M she threw her arms around the neck of her prec^ 
Isess,— 

*' Fi^ has just told me all the news, dear Mrs.Pelham ; and I am 
«0i rejoiced you cannot imaginOf and so is Ellen, because you are 
going widi us to India. We shall be so happy, shall not we^ Mrs. 
Pdhaml'' 

T%» arUess and i^ctionate manner in which this was uttered by 
the sweet Mary greatly impressed the mind of Mrs. Pelham with a 
ftivourable opinion of her superior merits, and the excellcoce of that 
mind which she had been at such pains in forming ; and she was 
now amply rewarded for her trouble, nor could she help expressing 
ker warmest acknowledgments of gratitude to her amiable pupils for 
their generous intentions towards her ; at which £mma, being pre- 
aeftt, timidly mquired what those intentions wore, and whether on her 
owa part she could be of any service to her dear preceptress 1- 

*' I am equally obliged to you, my dear Miss Bradbury," cried 
Mrs. Pelham, ^ and I am well aware that you would unite every ef- 
fort with those of your amiable cousins, was I really uader the no- 
«eBsity of soliciting your kind assistance ; but I am not going to 
leave the service of my excellent patron, who has kindly made me 
M offer, so generous, so liberal — but it is just like Mr. Trelawney, — 
lie is the best, the most exalted of mankind. I am going to India 
with you all, my dear Miss Bradbury ; but previous to this arrange- 
ment made by your worthy uncle, which I did not know of tfll this 
mornings in the supposition that I was to have remained behind to 
leeek another service, what do you think that Miss £Uen and Miss 
Ifery, )aay, even dear Mr. Tanjore, were going to do for me V 

^ Indeed, I cannot tell, dear Mrs. Pelham," answered £nmi|, 
«» bfit I know that you are worthy of every thing that they could do 
icMr yon : and thdak yon that Emma Bradbury would have heen be- 
hindhand on the occasion ? No, what my cousins did I would wiU 
ii&^ do l&ewise, for I am eqns^y a debtor in gratitnde towards 

*^ iPray, Mvs^ Pefliam, never mention it," cried Maty ; ** it is so 
IrtAiag Ibat I btoh to name it." 

<* indeed. Miss Mary, but I cannot suffer Miss Bradbury to ye*- 
ittaiii tgnoromt eCso noble and disinterested a proof of generosity in 
yom luk Miss Ellen," oried Mrs. >Pelham, with the tears again stwii- 
V^g lie her eyes, *«aad so I will instaiillyiell'her ;'' and Mrs. FAam 
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immediately related to Emma the whole that had passed on the n&kt 
with the generosity of Tanjore into the bargain, at which Ilmiiia 
threw her lovely arms around her cousins, and afiectionately em- 
braced them, while she acknowledged that their conduct far exceed* 
ed any praise which she could offer them on the occasion. 

«« Well, but you do not say any thing of my brother Tanjore, Em- 
ma," cried Mary, in the most cunning and arch manner that wts 
possible ; '* I am sure he is as praiseworthy as any of us, and would 
have given Mrs. Pelham all the money that he had in the world, if 
■ly father had permitted him,-^yet Emma don't praise him." 

Emma now blushed so excessively high, and was so embar- 
rassed, that it was not till some minutes had elapsed before she re- 
plied> — 

** We do not always praise those whom we esteem, Maiy, however 
conscious we may be of their perfections. If I am silent on the 
laerits of Tanjore, it is not because that I think less of them." 

" Well, but he loves to praise you," cried Mary, ** and so do I 
too. When I really love any body, I always love to talk of them : 
and I know who loves to talk of Mrs. Pelham, too, a great deal more 
than any body else, — I have found it out." 

Ellen began laughing, though Emma, on the observation which 
Mary had made on her and Tanjore, looked hurt ; while Mrs. Pel- 
ham exclaimed, in some little surprise, — 

" Found what out, my dear Miss Mary ?" 

To which Mary, still laughing, replied, — 

'* Why that Mr. Fothersgill has been studying the origin of love 
as well as Mary Trelawney. Now you may make that out if you 
please, for I am going to dress, and so is Ellen, and I shall take her 
with me, and leave Emma and you to explain the problem, if there 
be any in man's love, though the naughty sages say that this problem 
remains with woman." 

Away tripped Mary .with the good-humoured Ellen, who never op- 
posed her sister's inclinations in any way ; and Mary, since Alesina 
had been married, was more than a match for the wh(de of the fa- 
mily. She said what she liked, and was sometimes so irresistibly 
fascinating, arch, and playful, that they were none of them disposed 
to be angry with her, for if ever she offended by her wit,, her good 
humour and sensibility of heart were always ready to atone for it 

Nor were Mar/s observations on the old tutor without point, for 
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tkis heart had absolutely yielded to the influence of Mrs. Pelham's 
acknowledged merits, and he had long thought her the first of wo- 
mankind, often in her absence dwelling on her perfections so extra* 
vagantly, that Mr. Trelawney was induced to exclaim^ — 

** Why, Fothy, I actually believe that if you were a subject for 
matrimony, you would be inclined to enter into that holy state with 
Mrs. Pelham." 

On which the tutor, apparently more nettled by the first remark 
than the second, very quaintly replied^ — 

** Mr. Trelawney »-^Sir, permit me to say that t stand amazed at 
your jocularity : I am not going, at my time of life, to make myself 
a subject for a fool's cap." 

" And if you did, Fothersgill, you would only b« following the 
example of your betters, who have recently done the same thing," 
answered Mr. Trelawney, and smiled : " Mrs. Pelham is a woman 
that no man need be ashamed to lead to the temple of Hymen." 

" That I will admit, Sir," cried the tutor, ** and if I were twenty 
years younger, I should not be ashamed of selecting such a woman 
for my wife ; but I will not pay her so bad a compliment at the pre- 
sent date." 

Tanjore was beginning to join the mischievous Mary in a laugh* 
which they would have had much difficulty to restrain, had not the 
subject been immediately dropped by Mr. Trelawney, as this was 
a species of amusement he never permitted any of his family to in- 
dulge in ; and they knew better than to avail themselves of it on the 
present occasion. 

While things were in this train in Berkeley Square, Mr. Trelaw- 
ney only waiting for the arrival of the little stranger, who was hourly 
expected to make a member of his amiable family, and increase the 
happiness of the new-married pair, letters had several times passed 
between him and the Duke and Lady Honoria Belmont, in which 
they both deeply regretted that they could not have the pleasure of 
visiting him and his amiable family previous to his voyage to India^ 
in consequence of the delicate state of health of their beloved Jean ; 
that she had been severely indisposed, and that some unexpected 
events had occurred which had not only produced this alarming 
change in Lady Jean's health, but had nearly deprived Scotland of 
one of the most gallant and bravest young officers that ever wielded 

a sword in its servicei namely, Mr. Edwin Mowbray, who had been 
No. 1 46 
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dangerously wounded in a recent perilous engagement^ but wkoM 
bravery and manly exertions on the occasion had crowned him with 
the laurels of never-fading victory. That the news of his fame being 
spread throughout all the Scottish dominions, had reached the ear of 
his grandfather, who had in consequence came over to Dudifairling 
Castle, in order to be reconciled, and receive to his arms his so 
fong utterly despised and neglected grandson, to whom, though 
illegitimate, he was determined to bequeath the whole of his \iea!thj 
possessions, should he survive, which was a doubtful case, Edwin 
still continuing dangerously Confined. That these circumstances 
had seriously affected the mind of Lady Jean could not be doubted ; 
and that other circumstances had tended greatly to add to their un- 
easiness, by the precarious fate of poor Edwin, which occasioned 
their presence to be indispensably necessary at Dumfairling Castle 
was a source of double regret and mortification, as it deprived them 
of the happiness of^being in England, to bid them farewell. That Lady 
Honoria lamented deeply that she could not see her beloved Tanjore 
before his departure for India, to whom there was a most kind and 
afiectionate letter from her Ladyship, enclosing a drafl on her ban- 
ker for the sum of five hundred pounds, which she presented to him 
as a testimony of her unceasing regard for her dear adopted boy ; 
and Tanjore was greatly affected with the generosity of such a gift, 
and in reading to his father the following words : — 

«' In the probability, my dearest boy, that I may not behold you 
previous to your setting out for India, which, I fear, from the 
present state of our affairs in Scotland, will not be the case, accept 
the enclosed trifle from her in whose memory you will ever be trea- 
sured, and to whom you will ever be an object of tender regard. 

You are by this time sensible, my dear Tanjore, that you are so, 
without a repetition of professions, which are unnecessary. When 
your dear mother came down to Scotland, with the expectation of 
giving to your father's arms another tender pledge of their mutual 
affection, I then proposed to your mother that I should adopt this 
child from the hour of its birth, whether male or female,— in the 
latter case it would have been called Honoria ; but when I came to 
England afler you were born, your mother placed a little Tanjore in 
my arms, whom I did not love the less because it was of the name 
and sex of your father ; and from that hour, my beloved Tanjore, I 
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considered you my charge. You were my adopted child, and conse* 
quently I shall ever hehold you in that light, and make such provision 
for you at my demise, ks if you were really my own offspring ; — I 
consider it a part of my duty, setting all affection apart. 

" Start not at the word demise ! It has indeed an awful sound, btit 
•we are bom in a transitory state only of existence, and we must all 
«xpect it. Alas ! my beloved child, the recent and afflicting event 
which has taken place in your own family, convinces you that when 
the wise Disposer of our lives sends the messenger of death to sum- 
mon us before his awful tribunal, that it is neither youth, sex, or age, 
that can spare us, nor human means prevent the mandate, when it 
is thus sent to recall us home. 

" Should I be summoned hence, therefore, my dear child, before 
you return from India, you will find that the adopted of Honoria will 
be remembered to the last hour of her fleeting existence. 

*' I have written to your mother and your father, and charged them 
to write to me punctually while they remain in India, and I know that 
my dear boy will do the same. I have also sent some tokens of my 
love to your sisters, and your Emma, for that she will be now yours 
I have no doubt remaining on my mind. The hand of unerring 
Providence has removed the only barrier between you and the ob- 
ject of your affections, whom it is no longer a crime to adore. The 
conduct of all parties has been sustained through so severe a contest 
of feelings with the most admired fortitude, and a bright reward now 
eventually succeeds, — it is the peculiar care of heaven to reward 
good and virtuous deeds. 

" I would say something of our beloved Jean, but here description 
fails to give you an adequate idea of what she has suffered. 

" Her love for Edwin Mowbray, while no danger threatened him, 
was prudently concealed ; but in the hour of sickness no disguises 
can hide the affections of the soul, and if there is a moment when 
they ought to be excused, it is surely then when death hovers over 
the object of our love. Nature, if there is a spark, will then burst 
forth in spite of all worldly sophistry to prevent it, holy nature will 
shed one tear, and severe and cold must be that flinty heart who 
would censure or condemn it. 

" Poor Jean could not control the anguish of her bursting heart* 
when she beheld the gallant Edwin stretched (as we all imagined) 
en the bed of death: it was to her the bitterest moment of her life* 
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and she sunk beneath the blow. For three days, Tanjore, poor Jean 
was insensible to every object around her ; she thought that £dwin 
was no more, and murmured no other name but his to her father, 
who hung over her in speechless agony, expecting that every mo- 
ment that she would breathe her last sigh. 

** At length it was proposed by the physicians to carry her into the 
chamber of Edwin, as the only means to convince her that he was 
still alive. We did so, and though he could not speak to her, yet 
the sight of him restored her to her wandering senses, and from that 
hour she has been recovering. 

*' But oh, my dear Tanjore, what have we not suffered ? You 
know how my brother dotes on his Jean ! — she is the soul of his ex- 
istence ! — ^but for her he never would have survived the loss of his 
beloved wife. Think, then, what we endured when this dear and 
tender pledge of his affection was likely to be lost to us for ever. 

*' She is now, thank heaven, in a fair way of recovery, but it has 
shook my poor brother sadly. You know what a sensitive being he 
is ; he cannot bear conflicts of this trying nature without being 
greatly affected by a nervous malady, which I believe is constitu- 
tional, for I am the same. I know that this is the derision of half 
our acquaintance ; they cannot conceive what nervous maladies are, 
and laugh at them because they have never been visited by them ; 
but on this account they should never harden their hearts against it, 
fearful that they may be attacked themselves when they least ex- 
pect it. 

" The father of the Earl of Mowbray has been here. His forf une 
is immense, and if his grandson (for such Edwin is) survives, ho 
intends to leave the whole of his wealthy possessions to him. At 
all events, my dear Tanjore, I hope that some arrangements may 
take place for the happiness of our dear afflicted Jean. You may 
guess the rest. My brother would do any thing, and every thing, 

to give peace of mind to his child, and if Edwin lives 1 will say 

no more Jean will never wed anybody else, — and ambition 

sinks — ^it sinks to nothing in my estimation, when virtues such as 
Edwin's are to be put In comparison with it. 

" And now, my beloved boy, I conclude this melancholy letter, 
which under existing circumstances you will excuse. When tiie 
heart is surcharged with grief, it cannot write in mirthful strains. 
Tour mooter tells mp tbajt Lady Wyndham is near the period of her 
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accouchement, which alone protracts your stay in England ; — bear 
my tenderest remembrances towards her, and that she has my sin- 
cerest wishes for an increase to her present felicity by the expect- 
ed event. — And now may every good angel guard the happiness of 
my Tanjore ! When you think of me, think of one who will prove 
to you, to the latest hour of her existence, that she is truly and af- 
fectionately, 

^ Tour sincere friend, 

^'HoNORiA Belmont." 

It was not without tears that this letter was perused, page by 
page, by Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney, and at last shown to the whole 
family, for even Fothersgill was remembered in the presents which 
her Ladyship had conveyed to England — he had an elegant ring, 
with her Ladyship's hair ; and Mary and Ellen necklaces and ear- 
rings of immense value ; a picture of her Ladyship, set in diamonds, 
for Mrs. Trelawney ; a ring of great value for Mr. Trelawney ; and 
a present for Lady Wyndham, intended for the little forthcoming 
stranger, containing a basket of curious workmanship, full of the 
finest linen and laces, all made up for a new-bom babe, with which 
Mrs. Trelawney was so highly delighted, that she immediately or- 
dered the carriage^ and set off for South Audley Street, to surprise 
her Alexina with the little basket, the delicate offering of friendshipt 
and the gift of a heart as pure and as spotless as her own. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

'*Thou last, and only rareness of Heaven's woriui, 

'* From best of man, made model of the gods, — 

"Divincst woman! Thou perfection 

*^ Of all proportion, mode when Jove was blithe, 

" Well fiird with nectar, and full friends with man : — 

" Thou d«*ar as air, necessary as sleep, 

" To can'tul man ! — Oh ! who can sin so deeply, 

*' As to be cursed from knowing of the pleasures 

** Thv t)ot\ scKiotv, modest amorousness, 

•' Yields to our tedious hfe?" 

To iloscribo iho gnitified and pleasing sensations with which Mr, 
ami Mrs. Trolawnoy reflected on the delicate testimony of friendship 
«n*! ovtoom which the amiable Lady Honoria had so strongly mani- 
lV«to*i <o\\,^uis ihonu by her attention to their beloved children, was 
^^lus^«.*;^^^ v^hJeh \Hva5ii0ucd them to regret more deeply than ever 
vw * vN ".-tv'.viAi^'i* w*h<T l.udyship being unable to quit Scotland, at a 
^,,^*.„t «V« i.u-x (sU suoh auxioty to behold her, and convince her 
u*v*.v »S4^ ^\ woixls how ^raiotuUy and deeply impressed their feel- 
iij^^ \\\^\t^ withtho proofs she had given of her friendship towards 
ihv'u^. 

Mifcuy parts of hor letter, wliich was addressed to Tanjore, deeply 
dtl'^'ted 3Irs. Treluwnoy, and she exclaimed to her husband^ while 
her eyes were yet moistened with the tears of sensibility, — 

** And who can tell, Trelawney, whether we shall ever behold 
dear Lady Ilonoria again ? The long voyage we are about to take 
to a far-distant country, sometimes, I own, inspires me with appre- 
hension, and occasions me to reflect very seriously on the moment 
when I shall bid my beloved child farewell. Poor Alexina will often 
think of her mother, and wish that she were once more returned in 

safety to her native land. My brother, too, and dear Mary ^I 

think, Trelawney, that I shall feel much in parting with Maijf 
would that the parting hour was over !" 

Mr. Trelawney looked a little reproachfully at his Rosa, but lie 
loved her too tenderly to let her see tbai resentment or jealousy had 
Ittsdioiig^itSy while he only gravely replied^— 
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*' I thought, my love« when I first proposed your accompanying tqq 
over to India, that you seemed pleased, the more as I assured you 
that you would not be separated from your children, and had, con- 
trary to my intentions, altered the destination which I had marked out 
for Tanjore, merely to add to the happiness of a mother's fond 
wishes. I knew that you would feel inquietude in the absence of 
your son, and therefore indulged your request of permitting Tanjore to 
remain with us ; and after all this, my love, I have the inexpressible 
regret to find that all I have done is insufficient to render your mind 
cheerful and composed. As to your parting with Alexina, when you 
have consigned her to the care of a husband, it is very natural to 
suppose that he will be as tenderly anxious over her happiness as 
her mother ; and when the period arrives (which is already very ra- 
pidly approaching) when she will become a mother also, that the 
active duties of her situation, which it will then be incumbent upon 
her to perform, will be employment sufficient to engage her mind 
while you are absent, without brooding unnecessarily over evils, or 
repining at misfortunes which would then be entirely of her own 
making. And with respect to your brother and Mary, for whom no 
created mortal can have a more sincere affection than myself, do 
you not take their child with you, and will not Mary feel as much 
as you in parting with her child? — is not 3Iary a mother too ? — but 
I am well persuaded that she has too much good sense to shed tears 
of unnecessary sorrow, or lament that as a misfortune which will so 
ultimately prove beneficial to the happiness of her family ; and you 
will also please to recollect, my love, that if you had not chosen to 
part with Alexina, you must have parted with your husband. Mourn 
not that, therefore, as an evil, at which you ought rather to rejoice ; 
nor conjure up to your imagination sources of uneasiness which have 
really no existence but in your own ideas. While I am with you I 
am the guardian of my Rosa's happiness, and I will never cease to 
promote it, by the fondest exertion and unremitting attentions to- 
wards her ; but you cannot expect that I shall long continue so 
zealously devoted to you, if you thus repel my fond hopes, and if 
thus I am always to be repaid by my Rosa for my careful love and 
faithful anxiety." 

Mr. Trelawney now ceased, but he took the snowy little hand 
which now trembled in his own, and pressing it tenderly to his lips, 
added,— 
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^ Comey I will now have no tears, Rosa ! Tou know I hare ad 
aversion to tears, when they spring frotn folly and from weakness." 
•' And do mine spring from folly?" cried Mrs. TreJawney, with a 
smile so beautifully bewitching and tender that Trelawney still gazed 
on that face which to him had lost none of the beauty which had 
so strongly fascinated and charmed him in his youthful days ; and 
in a more softened tone, he replied, — 
•' Why, why, my love, do you press me to answer that question 1^ 
''Because I wish to hear the tnithf" cried Mrs. Trelawneyi 
** spoken from your lips, though I do not always hear it pronounced 
by another, — because, perhaps, I should not so very readily pardon 
it, if it did not come from you. Indeed I cannot recollect that you 
ever but once paid me a compliment at the expense of your sin-» 
cerity." 

Mr. Trelawney now laughed heartily, for he recollected that once 
was in the White Cottage at Eenilwortht when, in a moment of the 
most impassioned fondness, he told her that her accomplishments ex^ 
ceeded those even of Lady Honoria Belmont. 

" Don't you remember the little song I played to you on that 
morning ?" cried Mrs. Trelawney ; " it was the first that I had learn-' 
ed on the harp since you had purchased it, — have you forgot the 
words, Trelawney ?" 

*' Repeat them to me, my angel," cried Trelawney, perceiving 
that this once his Rosa had gained a victory over the little weakness^ 
es which still prevailed in the extreme soilness and sensibility of her 
disposition, '* and I shall remember them with tenfold more pleasure 
than if you had chosen another opportunity to remind me of them." 
In a voice of the most melodious sweetness, Mrs. Trelawney in-* 
stantly repeated the following words :— 

Tell me, love, ah ! quickly tell me, 
If a rival I must know 
Teach me then, ah I to forget thee, 
Teach me, love, before you go. 

While this beating heart is near thee 
You alone can make me blest, 
And no rival ever tear thee, 
Rosa, finom this faithful breast 

'* Dearest, beloved Rosa !" exclaimed Mr^ Trelawney, vrbea shd 
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bad concluded it, "dear as the first moment that gave those hekutles 
to mj transported arms, never shall those words be forgotten in my 
memory, and no less impressive than they were sincere, for never hare 
you had a rival in this fond heart : it has beat only for thee, and will 
beat for thee only to the end of my existence." 

Restored again to the most perfect good humour and unchanged 
affection for each other, this fond, virtuous, and amiable couple on 
this morning took a ride together to South Audley Street to see their 
beloved daughter ; but what was the surprise of Mr. and Mrs. Tre- 
lawney when they were received by Lord Wyndham at the drawiiig^ 
room door^ and he communicated to them the joyful intelligence that 
his Alexina had just been safely delivered of a son. 

" Not an hour ago, my dear Madam," cried his Lordship, *• and 
it was so sudden that we had scarce a moment*s time to send for Dr. 
Starmer, so unexpectedly did the little stranger come to town. He 
is a prodigious fine fellow, I can assure you, and my Alexina is doing 
excellently well. I had dispatched a messenger to Berkeley Square not 
half an hour since. We were all in a bustle, as you may well imagine ; 
but it is all over, and well over, thank heaven !" 

" Oh, I am so happy," cried Mrs. Trelawney; " I should have 
felt so much for my poor girl, that had I been here I should have 
been of little service to her." 

" I was fully aware of that, my dear Madam," cried Lord Wynd- 
ham, '* and therefore would not send till your presence could be 
doubly gratifying and welcome to your daughter^ who is now most 
anxiously expecting you every moment." 

** Bless her, I will go to her this moment," cried Mrs. Trelawney, 
" but I am so happy, — dear Trelawney, are not you ?" 

" Can you doubt it, my love I" answered Mr. Trelawney, and 
smiled, for he perceived that she was quite overcome by this sudden 
intelligence, and knew thp only way to manage her would be ta 
rally her spirits, which he did by exclaiming to Lord Wyndham, wt^ 
he arose to accompany Mrs. Trelawney to the door, where an hf^ 
tendant was waiting to accompany her to the apartment of Lady 
Wyndham, — 

" Few ladies would thank you, Wyndham, for making (hem a 

grandmother, but you see Rosa delights in the thoughts of nursiog 

her little grandson, — I, of course, must come in for mv share of the 

honour very shortly." 

No. 16* 47 
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Mn. TroIawMj now laughed as she speedfly made Eer exit, aiiJ 
his Lordship then resuming his seat next to his father-in-law, con- 
rened more seriously on the pleasing topic, receiving the heartfelt 
congrmtulations which were ofiered to him by Mr. Trelawney on the 
happy event with sensations Httle short of rapture. 

^ Once again you behold me the happiest of mankind, my dear 
iTrelawney/' exclaimed he ; ^ once again I breathe new life, new 
kappioesaP 

* And nMj blessings ever eternally flow from the completion of 
ips your Ibndest wishes, and increase the measure of your present 
prospect of felicify, my beloved friend, in which my own is so dearly 
md so tenderly concentrated. Come, let us drink a bumper to 
the boy's health." 

Dr. Starmer at that moment coming in, the three friends enjoyed 
the most delightful and uninterrupted social converse, the worthy 
Doctor several times jocosely exclaiming, — 

^* We managed matters charmingly well, did not we, Trelawneyr 
to bring die little hero into town before we sent off to Berkeley 
Square 1 — but, zounds, he is a bouncer, — you never saw such a little 
Bacchus. Well, well, it is all over, and now we may drink his health 
with a good grace." 

This was accordingly done. Lord Wjnadham in the course of con- 
yeraation observing, that it had long been his intention, if he had a 
•OD, to name him afler the dear beloved William, and if a daughter, 
h would, agreeably to the wishes of Lady Wyndfaam, have been 
called Rosa. 

** That will do the next time, your Lordship," cried Dr. Starmer, 
smiling ; and a week after this period, Mr. Trelawney saw his be- 
k^ed daughter, and had his little grandson placed in his arms by 
Mrs* Trekiwney. 

•• Here is another William, my Trelawney," uttered she, suppress- 
ing « pensive sigh which at that moment struggled to escape from 
her maternal bosom, fearful of awakening any painful retrospecUon 
in the mind of Alexina, who, now a mother, seemed transported with 
the sight of the new-born treasure, and fondly anticipated the hour 
when she should be able to enter on the delightful occupation cf 
nuMkig her own child, which she had determined to do, in spite o 
ttei>faBhioiidble examples whidi were daily witnesses against it She 
knew that her mother had nursed her, and Lady Wyndham wished 
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Ho joinkfi ber mother the best precedent for her foU^wing so natural 
an example. 

Meanwhile Ellen, Mary, and Emma, and TaBJore,iv«re all invited 
to see the little stranger ; and they all came in the carriage one 
morning, with JVIrs. Pelham, to visit Lady Wyndham, who was so 
far recovered as to be able to sit up again in her own apartment, 
though she had not as yet come down into the drawing-room ; and 
they all successively nursed it in their arms, Mary being not a little 
proud of receiving the title of aunt to so beautiful a creature. 

** Indeed," cried Mary, almost devouring her little nephew with 
kisses, '* indeed, Mrs. Pelham, I would give ten thousand pounds if 
I could purchase such a pretty plaything as this." 

The eyes of the lovely Emma were at this moment fixed on 4he 
beautiful babe, as Mary held it in her arms, and somehow or other 
the eyes of Tanjore were straying in that direction also, when the 
mischievous Mary, with the archest look that was possible, tumeil 
from Mrs. Pelham, to whom she had been directing her discourscf, 
and suddenly exclaimed, — 

*' And would not you, dear Emma, like to have such a pretty playj* 
thing 1 Oh, how you would love it, Emma !" 

The look of Mary was sufficient to have e;ccited risibility, an^ ia 
spite of every effort Lady Wyndham laughed heartily, while the 
cheeks of the blushing Emma assumed a colour of the deepest scar^ 
let, when timidly raising her soft blue eyes, she perceived that Tanr 
jore was intently examining her countenance, with the most impas- 
sioned and fondest inquiry. Not wishing to add to her embarrassment^ 
or increase her confusion, however, he immediately averted his hei^d, 
ivhile, with an air of apparent carelessness, he inquired of his sister 
Mary if she was desirous of taking her little nephew in the carriage 
home with them to Berkeley Square ? 

On which she replied, laughing, "Yes, indeed I should, if slsteir 
Alexina would permit me ; I should like to keep it and nurse it till 
somebody else brought us just such another." 

Emma was now very glad to escape from the observation of Tan^ 
jore, (who was at this moment unable to stifle a laugh,) by hiding her 
blushing face, as she bended over the lovely infant to give it a kiss 
before they departed ; and Mary was now obliged to resign hfit, 
beauteous chiur^e into the arms of its nurse, as she affectionately 
bf(49 her sister farewell ; Lady Wyndham, with an air of th^' ,mi^t 
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smflin^ sweetness, inviting them all to repeat their visit at the euf* 
liest opportunity. 

*• That I will, dear sister Alexina," cried Mary ; «♦ I will come evciy 
day to see my pretty little nephew ; and I hope, when we go to India 
and stay there a great while, that when we return again to England 
we may bring home one like it, donH you, Emma 1 What nonsense 
for you to stand blushing at the window, as if you were ashamed to 
apeak and own the truth, — and Ellen too ! Well, I for my part wish 
I had such a pretty baby as sister Alexina's, and perhaps when I go 
over to India I may have one." 

The laugh now became general with the whole of the party, Tan- 
jore exclaiming, as he took Mary's arm, with a sly look directed 
towards Lady Wyndham,— 

*' I h^ve not the least doubt of it, Miss Mary : but come along, 
or you will talk Alexina into a fever, — come, there are Emma and 
Ellen already seated in the carriage." 

Once more bidding her Ladyship adieu, the youthful party drove 
off to Berkeley Square, where, on their arrival, they were agreeably 
surprised to see their aunt and uncle Clarendale, with Sedley and 
Lucy, who had come to town expressly for the purpose of paying 
a visit to Lord and Lady Wyndham, and were not a little rejoiced 
to find that they had an additional happiness, which was by no means 
so suddenly expected, in the birth of a little nephew ; and Mrs. Tre- 
lawney, in consequence of this event, insisted that they should re- 
main her guests instead of Lady Wyndham's during their stay in 
town ; in short, it was necessary that Sedley Clarendale should now 
hold himself in readiness for the long voyage he had to make with 
his uncle, Mr. and Mrs. Clarendale having long been apprised of Mr. 
Trelawney's intended departure for India, and they very cheerfully 
consented that their son should go, well knowing the advantages that 
l^e would derive under the care and instruction of such a man as 
Trelawney ; and Tanjore was delighted at the thoughts of having 
his cousin Sedley for his companion, whom he had always loved and 
regarded like his own brother ; and all but Lucy rejoiced and seemed 
pleaded when the voyage to India was named, — then her lovely blue 
eyes generally swam in tears, till Emma, who really loved Lucy 
(/lArendale with the fondest affection, would kiss them ofi^ and 
tbro^^g her arms rouqd the neck of the lovely girl, exclaimy-— 
^ DjB^ Lucy, why do you bo deeply regret the absence of yout 
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Inrodiery when you know that he will be so happy under iny uncle's 
caret and I am sure we will all endeavour to make him so. There 
is Tanjore, you know, he is so fond of Sedley that ^ 

•• That I dare say Emma will be as fond of him too," cried Mary, 
laughing ; " she is fond of every thing thai Tanjore loves. 
There is JunOt that ugly dog of Tanjore's, that every body is afraid 
to jgo near for fear it should bite them, — would you believe it, Lucy, 
that Emma takes it in her arms and kisses and caresses it, only be- 
cause—I know what and sp do you, Lucy, don't you ?" 

Emm^ was highly provoked with this attack of Mary's in the pre- 
sence of Lucy, wbo in vain attempted to conceal her risibility ; but 
Lucy had a chariping flow of spirits, in which she greatly resem- 
bled her mother when she was Mary Bradbury, and when Lucy 
began laughiujg, it was not easy to moderate her propensity to mirth, 
though, for Emma's sake, she endeavoured to restrain it as much as 
possible ; but Ellen was as much provoked as Emma, for rendering 
her cousin a subject for their amusement, and exclaimed, with some 
displ^iasure, — 

'' I am very sorry tha^t my sister Alexina is married, for your sake, 
Mary.** 

** Tndee^t" answered Mary« ** you are vastly kind to express so 
much regret at a circumstance which gives Alexina such happiness, 
and she would not thank you for your sisterly affection on that ac- 
count, I dare say ; but pray why are you sorry that Alexina is mar- 
ried, and for my sake, Ellen 1 — I jshould be glad to know." 

To which the lovely Ellen replied, a little resentfully, — 

** I never disguise the truth, Mary, when I am asked for it, and I 
repeat again, that if Alexina was with us as formerly, her presence 
would have restrained you (as it always did) from making my cousin 
Emma an object to exercise your ill-seasoned jests upon. I think, 
however, that you are now old enough to know better, and that 
Emma is not the fittest subject for your derision ; and that wit (if you 
can call it such) is not to be exerted at any time, when it produces 
pain on the feelings of «in amiable relative. Besides, you are setting 
a very ill example to Lucy, if she had not already too much good 
sense to follow it ; and if she has not sense, she has too much feel- 
ing to join in your unmeaning laugh and unmannerly observationB 
agtintt the conduct of one whom it ought to be your pride to emu- 
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The astoniflhment of Mary at the spirited attack of the ever gentle^ 
ever timid Ellen, could only be equalled by the calm and digmfied 
composure and silence of Emma; and Lucy, ashamed and abashd, 
hung down her head in confusion, not daring to meet the eye of the 
little tempter who had so provokingly taught her to transgress. 

At length Mary, not deigning to make any concession to her sistei^ 
turned an inquiring eye on her who she thought had more rigiit 
than Ellen to call her to account, and with some degree of humility 
exclaimed, — 

*' Are you angry with me, Emma? I am sure I never had tbe 
least intention of wounding your feelings when I mentioned brother 
Tanjore's dog, only Lucy laughed, and I " 

'^ I beg you will not excuse yourself by attaching any blame to 
Lucy," replied Emma ; *' when we are conscious of our own faults^ 
it is meanness to deny them, and far greater meanness to place them 
on the back of another, — Lucy is certainly not the transgressor." 

** Then I am," cried Mary, bursting into a flood of tears at this 
merited reproof^ which she was now conscious that she had fully 
deserved ; '* but if you will forgive me this once, dear Emma, I pro^ 
mbe never to mention brother Tanjore's dog again as loi^ as I 
live, — not but what I think it is no business of sister Ellen's to 
chide one so ; I never take her to task for any thing she does. Am 
I Ellen ever — . — ever cross to you 1" 

As these last words were actually sobbed out instead of spoken, the 
sofl heart of the gentle Ellen instantly melted towards her sister, and, 
springing from her seat, she ran and clasped Mary in her lovely surms, 
without any further proof of her returning affection. 

At this critical moment, on some pretext or other, Tanjore popped 
his head in at the door, and with some surprise beheld Mary clapped 
in the arms of Ellen, without either of them being able to articulate 
a sentence, or explain the reason why he had discovered them in 
that situation ; and he softly inquired of Lucy what bad been the 
matter? — ^but Lucy knew better than to answer this interrogatoiyx 
and referred him to Emma for an explanation, if she chose to give 
it, — who smilingly answered him, — 

'' Never ask of woman woman's secrets, for jshe is no wom^.tliat 
ever betrays them, more, especially to your sex ! Thiere is a j^hoiin^r 
of te^s which you see h^ fallen .frpm,the ejres of Sllen and ]ttfQf> 
but, trust me, it is more gentle than the zephyr which shakes <w -tb 
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<bw from rosesy and they wUl {n-esQiitly smile, like the miDny ray 
.timt pierces: through a dark and enTious cloud." 

Neier did Emma look more beautiful in the eyes of Tanjore than 
ma idle uttered these words, and catching her snotry hand almost in- 
▼riubtaiily to his lips, he exclaimed, — 

** And when will the sunny ray of Emma's smile pierce through 
dark and envious doud which has so long frowned on the hap- 
ofTanjofol" 

' ^ That question is unanswerable at the present momenir" replied 
fimiha, Mushing deeply, and gently withdrawing her hand, bat with- 
out the slightest tincture of affectation being blended in her manner 
or coaversatiori towards him, for her very look convinced Tanjore 
that be was the sole object of her chaste affection. 

Meanwhile, Mary and Ellen had both recovered their composure, 
luld, as Emma had predicted, both their countenances had resumed 
tl]|eir usilal smiles, and they were enjoying with their cousin Lucy 
the most agreeable chit-chat ; while the transported Tanjore, almost 
regardless that his sisters were present, gathered from the lips and 
(be looks of his adored Emma such sentences as promised him an 
tcattitranee of her eternal fidelity towards him, and that his happiness 
«rould no longer be delayed than a hmited time, when his father should 
iMiicti9ahim to claim that hand aiready given him at the earnest and 
impressive request of a dying brother. 

TMq tinaitity and delicacy of Enuna's character, however, was 
DAvec ailparently withdrawn^ so as to exhibit any particular attention 
to the object of her affection in the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Tre« 
Ittwney ; nkn: was WilHam yet feded on her recollection^*— she nevi^r 
heard his name without breathing a sigh sacred to his memory, or 
Urtened to the recital of his virtues widiout a tear being dropped to 
cohunemoFate his departed worth ; nor did she ever converse with 
bis faithful Christopher without betraying considerable emotion, if by 
cMlQce he adverted to any circumstance relative to the affairs of his 
jinakters ^ile living. 

- Pifeparations, however, were now speedily takmg ]fdace in the resi^^ 
deuce of Mr. Trelawney for hisintended embarkation to India, in whicli 
Mttb Trelawney received the assistance and instructions of her belov«> 
•ddMCary^ in itelecting her porcbases fi>r Ae young ladies, and tihie rest 
of her family, for whom a most splendid quantity of wiearing apparai 
tutu fro?id0il^ made np in die nei^wit feshiohs; The #ardpabe of 
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£inma (for some reason or other) Mrs. Trelawnej ckose teba a^' 
ranged peculiarly different to tbat of Ellen's and Mary's ; for some of 
the dresses* thou^ far more superbly elegant and ezfifeiksive Aanber 
cousins', were for the most part odatronly, and more anted to t 
married lady than an unmarried one, which occasioned Mta.- Hcaij 
Clarendale to laugh immoderately^ while she ezclaimed« — 

«« I see plainly what you mean to do with our £miML betste sIm 
returns again to England ; — nay, Rosst how useless to me is tfant 
blush add that evasive look^ Cannot I tell^ think jou, why jott have 
ordered Enuna's dresses to be made so different to tiiose of Efienli 
and Mary's ?" 

** Why, what do I mean, Mary ?" cried Mrs. Trelawne/f mem 
laughing. 

To which Mrs. Clarendale immediately replied* — 

^* Why you mean to give her a husband, my dear, that's all, and I 
approve of your plan most highly, — the dresses that would become 
the Miss Trelawneys would not be quite so appropriate to the young, 
Mrs. Tanjore Trelawney, I grant you." 

*' Well, Mary, I certainly have some idea that Emma wfll be 
married to Tanjore while she is in India, and that is the truth of it," 
answered Mrs. Trelawney ; '* for which reason I have taken oare to 
provide her with such dresses as will be necessary on so impoitHit 



an occasion." 



^ Mamma, I don't know what to give ray cousin Lucy for a keep- 
sake," cried Mary, one morning, entering her mother's dressiag^ 
room ; *' I have nothing of value, or that I tfamk good enough to 
offer her ; but I tell you what Ellen and I and Emma have bsen 
proposing." 

^ And what is that, my dear love V* cried Mrs. Trelawney, delight' 
ed with this fresh proof of the excellence of dispositioii in her amidUe 
girls." 

"Why," returned Mary, "you know, mamma, that sister Ellen 
and I are exceedmgly rich, that is, papa has given ns a great deal of 
money, and we have expended but very little of it. Now* I was 
thinking that if Ellen and I joined our money together,andga¥eitto 
papa back again, that he would purchase something for Lacy b^tar 
than we could« and ahe would then accept of it as a token of ow 
joint affection for her." 

" I do not know what to say to this prt^posal, my deal^eet giilit on* 
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less your father were here to decide on it," cried Mrs. Trelawnejr, 
almost ready to clasp her daughters to her bosom with redoubled af- 
fection, " and here I protest comes you father, just in time to settle 
Ihe matter." 

Mary immediately told Mr* Trelawney what matter he had to 
settle, and added, with one of her gipsy smiles, as she drew out a 
little green silk bag, in which she had deposited Ellen's money as 
well as her own, — 

" Now guess, before you look at it, how much money we hard 
saved up for Lucy !" 

** No, my dear generous girls," cried Mr. Trelawney, flinging an 
arm around the slender waist of each of them, *' I will neidier eti^ 
amine the depth of your purse, nor will I take a penny out of* it« 
for, were it a thousand times as much, your amiable and generous 
disposition is worthy to share in it. In the mean time, I will take 
care of your cousin Lucy ; your kind intentions towards her shall 
meet with no disappointment. I will be the purchaser of a suitable 
remembrance for Lucy, but it shall not be with your money that it 
will be made ;" and tenderly kissing his lovely girls, they tripped 
away, delighted with the approbation of their father, to bear to Em- 
ma the pleasing intelligence of his unbounded generosity in grant- 
ing the indulgence of their wishes. 

Nor was the amiable mother of these children behindhand in ge- 
nerosity, and in testifying those marks of her affection to her belov- 
ed Henry and Mary, which in the tenor of her blameless life she 
had invariably adopted towards them. 

Sedley Clarendale had every article of his wardrobe provided for 
his voyage to India by his affectionate aunt, nor was there any difleiv 
ence in Tanj ore's apparel from his own ; and Lucy was presented 
with an assortment of the most elegant clothes, not inferior to hiff 
own daughters', by the hand of Mr. Trelawney, giving her to under- 
stand that it was the gifl of her cousins, as a remembrance of their 
affection ; and Emma was lefl to her own discretion to do what she 
pleased, as she had an unlimited command over her own private pro- 
perty, nor was the lovely girl less generous than her cousins, — ^her 
uncle and aunt Clarendale were presented with some valuable tokens 
of her respectful regard, and Lady Wyndham was presented with 
her picture, richly set with pearls ; and, with Mr. Trelawney's 

permission, Emma gave to Dr« Starmer a superb ring set- with her 
No. 16. 48 
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hair« which the worthy Doctor declared he would wear on his finger 
to the end of his existence. 

Tanjore also made some handsome presents to Lucj, and to his 
sister Alexina ; and every thing was now in train for their speedy 
embarkation on board one of the finest ships that ever was remem- 
bered to trade to India^ the name of which was the Fortitude ; and 
Mr. Trelawney having long had a share in her, proposed that his 
family should sail in her to India, aware that the accommodation 
which would be afforded to him on such an occasion would be 
greater than if he embarked with entire strangers ; and the cabins 
were now fitted up. with an elegance which was suitable to his rank 
and fortune. 

No other passengers were admitted on board besides the family 
of Mr. Trelawney, save only one gentleman, a resident in India, 
and ODce Governor of Surinam. He had paid but a short visit to 
England, having merely come to arrange some business, and was 
now on his return to India. Mr. Trelawney had seen him only once, 
but that once was sufficient to impress him with a very favourable opi- 
nion towards him^ for Governor De Montford (for such was he call- 
ed) was not only a man of the most pleasing exterior, but his manners 
were highly expressive of the character he supported ; he was be- 
sides elegant, and uncommonly intelligent, while kindly benevolence 
and urbanity of disposition shone brightly in every feature. His age 
app^red to be about fifty, but perhaps he was not so much, the cli- 
m?ite in which he had so long been resident having given to his com- 
plexion a more sombre hue than even the weight of years. At all 
events Mr. Trelawney professed himself to be highly pleased with 
the gentlemanly Governor De Montford, and gave a very fair repre- 
sentation of him to Mrs. Trelawney and Lord and Lady Wyndham, 
when he returned home. 

" At all events," cried Mr. Trelawney, " there is no danger of 
either of my girls losing their hearts on their voyage to India, for De 
Montford is avowedly old enough to be their father, though his man- 
ners and conversation bear the sprightliness and vivacity of juve- 
nility." 

The infant son of Lord Wyndham was now intended to be chris- 
t^n^d in a few days, and the ceremony was to be performed in 
Bfrji^ley Square, at the express desire of Mr. Trelavraey and ha 
My» whose spirits, as the period rapidly approached for their depv- 
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ture from the shores of her native country, became agitated and 
even depressed, although cheered by the presence of her brother and 
her beloved Mary, who exerted their utmost influence to enliven and 
amuse her ; yet this fond mother's eyes were frequently filled with 
tears, as she rested them on her daughter Alexina and her beauteoun 
little babe, which, the moment Mr. Trelawney perceived, he endea- 
voured to draw her attention from the object of her fond solicitudOf ^ 
often exclaiming, when he was alone with Lord and Lady Wyndham 
at their residence, — 

" Now, Wyndham, I would that I had Mrs. Trelawney safely 
stowed on board the Fortitude. You saw in what a sad flutter h«r 
spirits were at the sight of Alexina yesterday. She is positively the 
most nervous woman in existence, and I verily believe I must invite 
Dr. Starmer to stay a few days previous to our departure from 
Berkeley Square, or I shall never get her away. Alley, my dear 
creature, I greatly depend on you. Do every thing not to encourage 
your mother in this weakness ; yet you are a very good girl, — ^I 
have seen you in some trying situations, and you have always be- 
haved nobly." 

" I cannot promise you, my dear father, how I shall behave on the 
present occasion," answered her Ladyship, suppressing a gentle and 
almost involuntary sigh ; " I am now a mother myself, and know 
how tender are the feelings of one. Oh, they are beyond compare I 
you know not how anxious a mother's heart beats for her child." 

" So, we shall be in a fine way, Wyndham," cried Mr. Trelawney, 
regarding his beloved daughter with fonder affection than ever ; 
while Lord Wyndham, taking the hand of his Alexina, and fondly 
pressing it in his own, exclaimed, — 

** My dear love, for the sake of your father, we must all endea- 
vour to acquit ourselves in the best manner that we are able, and 
we can do no more." 

At length the important day arrived for the christening of little 
William, and Mr. and Mrs. Clarendale being still in Berkeley 
Square, Lord Wyndham requested that the ceremony should be per- 
formed by him ; and a most sumptuous entertainment was provided 
on the occasion, the Earls Beauverie and Perimont, intimate friends 
of Lord Wyndham, being invited to dine at Mr. Trelawney's, the 
latter nobleman having long promised to stand godfather to the child ; 
but whence whole of the family assembled in the drawing-room, a 
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finer picture of Family Portraits were perhaps never beheld on the 
canvass together, to delight the eye, as well as most irresistibly to 
engage the heart. 

Enuna looked most transcendently lovely as she entered the room 
with Ellen, Mary, and Lucy Clarendale ; but it #as neither Emma, 
Ellen, or Mary, that Lord Beauverie so particularly admired, for he 
fixed his eyes on the blushing Lucy, and exclaimed to Lord Wynd- 

ham, — 

«* Is that lovely creature nearest the window also the daughter of 

Mr. Trelawney V 

To which his Lordship replied, — 

^ No, my Lord, it is Miss Clarendale at whom you are now look- 
ing ; she is a niece of Mr. Trelawney's, and the only daughter of Mr. 
Clarendale, to whom I have just had the honour of presenting you." 

" She is, then, most exquisitely beautiful," exclainoed Lord Beau- 
verie ; "indeed, I never beheld a more interesting group of youthful 
females." 

'* And I assure you, my Lord, they are no less amiable than 
beautiful," answered Lord Wyndham : " the youngest daughter of 
Mr. Trelawney is, perhaps, one of the most accomplished young 
women in England." 

The Earl of Beauverie was not only fully satisfied on this parti- 
cular, but by entering into conversation with the lovely girls soon 
discovered on what system their education had been formed : it was 
not merely superficial, or calculated only to shine for a fieeting hour 
in the present fashionable day, but to render them competent to per- 
form the more active duties of wives and mothers, whenever they 
should marry, and to prove blessings to their husbands as well as 
Qrnaments to the age in which they lived ; and though all the youog 
ladies shared in the attentions of Lord Beauverie on this day, yet the 
iQv.ely Lucy appeared to be the particular object of attraction, which 
a$brded the highest gratification to the feeUngs of the relatives of this 
amiable young creature. 

The timidity of a young female, unaccustomed to mix in the society 
of personages of exalted rank, threw a modest veil over the charms 
of Lucy, which she was quite unconscious only added to the loveliness 
lyidi which nature had so peculiarly gifled her, and, in the eyes even 
of this accomplished nobleman, rendered her a thousand times more 
engaging than if she had studied to please. Lucy said but little, but 
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that little was blended with such sweet simplicity and modest inge- 
nuousness, that his Lordship seemed at once fascinated by her beauty 
and charmed with her innocence. 

At two o'clock, the infant son of Lord and Lady Wyndham was 
brought into the drawing-room, (where, in half an hour aAerwards, 
the ceremony commenced,) receiving the name of William Egbert 
Augustus, the last in compliment to his godfather, the Earl of Peri- 
mont, and the former in memory of the beloved and lamented son of 
his grandfather. The babe was much extoUed for its beauty, and 
particularly admired and even caressed by Lord Beauverie, who, re- 
signing him to the arms of his lovely mother, exclaimed, — 

" Sweet little fellow ! may every returning year increase your 
Ladyship's happiness in this darling boy, and add to the blessings 
of your present felicity ! He will one day know his accomplished 
mother, and, I hope, amply repay the affectionate cares she is now 
bestowing on him." 

Lady Wyndham curtseyed gracefully to the elegant compliment 
of Lord Beauverie, and such was the delightful harmony which pre* 
sided on this day in Berkeley Square, that not a sigh of regret, or a 
feeling but of genuine happiness would have prevailed in the bosoms 
of either of the party, who were assembled there, but for the thought 
that the parting hour was yet to come which was to separate them, 
for a continued length of time, from the society and tender inter- 
course of each other ; and, whenever this thought intruded itself on 
tfieir minds, a tear, an envious tear, — would unbidden start in every 
eye, and the lovely smile which gladdened every cheek and bright- 
ened every countenance suddenly made a retreat, like the sunny ray 
which Sometimes steals behind a gloomy (though not a dark or sul« 
len) cloud. 
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CHAPTER XXYIL 

" Woman ! blest partner of our joys and woes, 

"Even in the darkest hour of earthly ill, 

" Untamished yet, thy fond affection glows, 

" Throbs with each pulse, and beats with tfrerj thzill : 

" Bright o^er the wasted scene thou hoverest stiU, 

" Angel of comfort to the failing soul ; 

" Undaunted by the tempest, wild and chill, 

** That pours its restless and disastrous roll 

** Oer all that blooms below, with sad and hollow hoirL 

** When sorrow rends the heart with feverish pain, , 

" Wrings the hot drops of anguish from the broWy-* 

" To sooth the soul, to cool the burning brain, 

" Oh ! who so welcome and so prompt as thou 7 

" Alike thy care and constancy confess, 

** Alike thy pitying hand and feazieas fiiendahip btess." 

Mr. Trelawnet having now made every necessaiy arrange- 
ment for the immediate departure of himself and familj from Eng- 
land, often paid occasional visits on board the ship Fortitude, in 
which they were to embark for India ; and in order to prepare the 
mind and feelings of his beloved Rosa to habituate herself to the 
scenes which would so shortly take place, and which would be 
80 entirely novel to any thing she had yet experienced, he proposed 
to Captain Wilton, who was a most gentlemanly man, that they should 
one day dine on board the Fortitude, with all his family, and a select 
party of friends, which he would invite on the occasion. 

"In short," cried Mr. Trelawney, "I wish Mrs. Trelawney to 
see what charming accommodations you have provided for hcfi 
Wilton, and to introduce her to her fellow-passenger De Montford, 
who will be her companion and associate on her long vovage, and 
in whose society I think she will be charmed." 

" Governor De Montford is indeed a most amiable and accomplish- 
ed man," cried Captain Wilton, " and had he not been so, Mr. Tre- 
lawney, you cannot suppose that I would ever have admitted him 
as a passenger on board the Fortitude. Having been apprised of 
jour intentions to embark for India, with the whole of your amiable 
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and accomplished family, I was particularly solicitous with whom I 
engaged, that they should be worthy of becoming fellow-passengeni 
with you and Mrs. Trelawney, and your most respectable family* 
Had not Governor De Montford been such as you behold, he would 
not have sailed in the Fortitude to Inaia, though he had offered 
twenty times the sum for his accommodation.^' 

With so flattering a compliment and high mark of respect from the 
Captain, Mr. Trelawney was much pleased, and resolved that it 
should not go unrewarded on their arrival in India ; and that day Cap« 
tain Wilton dined in Berkeley Square, and was introduced to the • 
whole family of the amiable Trelawneys, the ensuing day being ap* 
pointed for their going on board the Fortitude, where, perhaps, one 
of the most elegant entertainments ever introduced in such a style 
was prepared for the lovely and accomplished guests, when the 
whole family of the Trelawneys, including Lord and Lady Wyndham, 
Fothersgill, and Mrs. Pelham, met; in addition to which were Dr. 
Starmer, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Clarendale, and Sedley and Lucy, 
the last of whom had received no small hint from Lady Wyndham 
of the conquest she had made of a certain great Lord, who had 
actually fallen desperately in love with her on the day of little Wil- 
liam's christening ; but as this hint was not given in the presence of 
the senior parties, it excited no small degree of pleasantry with Mary, 
Ellen, and Emma, and even Tanjore was allowed to join in their 
mirth against the blushing Lucy, who exclaimed, — 

" There, now, cousin Alexina, see what a tormentor you have 
given me in Tanjore ; and if he was not going shortly to India, I 
suppose I should never hear the last of it, he would so tease me 
about this Lord — what do you call him, Lady Wyndham V 

"What, you really affect, Lucy, to be ignorant of his name?" 
cried Lady Wyndham, laughing most immoderately, in which the 
mischievous Mary almost immediately joined, while Tanjore ex- 
claimed, — 

" * If ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise ;' but, my pretty Lucy, 
this wont do, — ^you are as well acquainted with his name as we are. 
Tou know very well who it was that introduced you to Lord Beau- 
verie, and that you were ever afterwards the exclusive object of hie 
Lordship's attentions. As to Mary, she had no chance,-— he 
•carcely looked at her.'' 

** Yes, but he did though," cried Maiy, in her usual arch maimer ^ 
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*^ and he looked at somebody else, too, and I dare say you saw 4it) 
though you did not observe him looking at any one beside ; but then 
your penetration was sufficient to see that he was no rival ofyomsi 
and you did not care for aught else ; but he was looking at me aH 
the while now, and I dare avow that he said more to me than to 
any one in the room about Lucy Clarendale, and I said more to him 

than I mean to teli you, so you may just guess what tiiat is 

and it will puzzle you." 

Mary then ran away laughing, Tanjore following her, and declar- 
ing that he would not let her escape without she made full confes- 
sion of all that Lord Beauverie had said about Lucy* 

'* Mary is the same little tormenting creature as formeriyi" ened 
Lady Wyndham, '* and now I am gone I suppose she does just as 
she pleases among you all, — ^is it not so, £llen t What, silent t— 
well then, Emma, you speak, — ^is not Mary as forward and as curi- 
ous as ever? — ^You perceive she did not suffer you just now to es- 
cape from the keenness of her observations." 

'* I will tell you just what I think of Mary, without disguise," said 
Emma ; ** but, indeed, Alexina, you quite mistake the point in Mary's 
disposition : she has wit and boundless vivacity, but all her roses 
are thornless, — I am persuaded that ^he never intends to wound* 
Though she is sometimes severe, yet the moment she is conscious 
that she has ofiended, how humbly will she sue for pardon and for- 
giveness, and this sweet atonement is more than sufficient for her 
&ult." 

*' Yet you acknowledge that she has faults," cried Alexina smiling. 

To which Emma, with a sofl sigh, answered,—* 

*' And who is there, my dear creature, cast in this frail shape ct 
mortality, that has not a fault? — ah, who is there without them? 
And so many there are, who knowing that they have faults, yet are 
too proud to own them, that I always think the confession is praise- 
worthy, and though it does not immediately produce a reformation, 
yet it is certainly one of the steps towards it." 

** Granted, my dear Emma," cried Lady Wyndham, " but con- 
fession without amendment will avail us but little ; confession and 
amendment should be prompt, or they are useless ; and although 
you have said thus much to excuse Mary, I must still adopt my for- 
mer opinion, and that it were much better that she did not offend at 
allf rather than to seemingly atone for it when she has done so: it 
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would spare her own heart much unnecessary pain, and othen much 
greater, for no one likes to have their feelings pained ; even if iStuf 
only bear it for a moment, that moment thej would have readily di»* 
pensed with." 

It was impossible that Emma could reasonably confute such an 
argument, and the subject dropped, succeeded by another of a fiff 
more important nature, and that was, the subject of the voyage to 
India, which was so shortly to separate all those dear and fond re- 
latives from one another. 

Mrs. Trelawney was delighted with the accommodations on board 
the Fortitude, each of the young ladies having separate and elegant 
jbabins appropriated for their use, while that of Mr. and Mrs. Trelaw* 
ney was superb. The grand cabin, in which they all took their 
meals, was fitted up in a style of magnificence and splendour which 
excited the astonishment of the spectators ; and Mrs. Trelawney, the 
moment she entered it, was charmed and gratified beyond expree* 
sion, and so were Lord and Lady Wyndham ; while Mary was in 
raptures, and repeatedly exclaimed,-^ 

'* Oh, sister Alexina, what a beautiful ship, and what nice litde 
rooms Ellen and I and Emma have got to sleep in, and Mrs. Pel- 
ham's too is very neat ; beyond it, and next to the great room where 
we are all to dine and breakfast, is papa and mamma's ; and a little 
&rther ofi* is brother Tanjore's and Mr. Fothersgill's. N0W9 if 
there was only one for you and my Lord Wyndham, how happy 
should I be, and I know where I would make room for my little dar- 
ling nephew." 

** Where, my love, would you put the babe ?" inquired her Lady- 
ship* with some emotion at the earnest manner in which the affise- 
tionate girl uttered these words, the spontaneous offering ofher pnio 
and artless affection. 

*« Why, my sister's child should be as dear as my own," cried 
Mary, " and it should sleep on my bosom, and I would cherish ]t» 
and take as much care of it as you would do, sister Alexina, — ^indeed 
it should not want ; I would sooner want myself ten thousand times 
over, than let your dear little baby want, while I had one morsel to 

give it." 

Lady Wyndham burst into tears, and throwing her arms round 
Mary, strained her to her bosom with the most uncontrollable amo- 
tion, now convinced of the justness and truth of Emma's disorimiiui- 
No. 17. 49 
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tion with respect to llie real disposition of her young sister, and that 
her roses were indeed thornless ones to those she loved, and that 
she was not very likely to wound where she could not immediately 
heal and bind it up for ever. 

With her fellow-passenger Mrs. Trelawney acknowledged herself 
greatly pleased, and so did Lord and Lady Wyndham. Fothersgill 
also was apparently delighted with the appearance of such a man as 
De Montford, and when he found himself alone with Tanjore, ex- 
pressed his warmest approbation of the manners and conversation of 
the elegant and accomplished Governor. 

** Here is a man, Mr. Tanjore," cried he, " from whose conver- 
sation you must hourly improve, or I shall stand amazed at your 
indifference or want of discernment, which, I think, Mr. Tanjore, is 
bj no means the case with you, as you have decidedly both an ex- 
cellent heart and a very superior share of intellect, which I have 
made it my study to improve." 

** And which you have not neglected to correct, Fothersgill," 
answered Tanjore, smiling ; ** and yet, perhaps, not half so much 
at I merited or truly deserved." 

To which Fothersgill replied, — 

** And your being conscious of that, Mr. Tanjore, is a proof at 
once of your amendment, as it is of your good sense. I will acknow- 
ledge that you have sometimes merited correction, and even deserved 
punishment, both of A^hich you have often escaped ; but I will say 
this for you, that you never persisted in your follies when you were 
told of them, or abused the indulgence which was shown to you by 
your fond old tutor. But to return to the subject on which we were 
conversing, I am really of opinion that your father will have 
great reason to rejoice-at being so fortunate in obtaining a compa- 
nion throughout our long voyage every way so desirable and accep- 
table as Governor De Montford ; — Mrs. Trelawney too seems 
highly pleased with him." 

** And my sisters," cried Tanjore, smiling. 

" Oh, pardon me, Mr. Tanjore," said Fothersgill ; " your sisters 
are too young to form any estimate on the merits of the Governor, 
who is old enough to be their father. Miss £llen, I am sure, is too 
modest and unassuming to give her opinion of De Montford." 

^ But Mary !" cried Tanjore, now laughing immoderately, aod 
well knowing that his sister Mary was not, nor ever had been, a 
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fkyourite with the quaint tutor ; and Fothersgill, with much gravi^f 
replied, — 

" Miss Mary, Mr. Tanjore, is not only very apt to give her opi- 
nion, but even forward to offer her remarks, on objects and subjecti 
by no means apppropriate to a young lady, who may be said scarcely 
to have arrived at a proper age to possess any judgment at all. I 
will allow that she is endowed with extraordinary talents, but they 
are too ripe — they are too ripe, Mr. Tanjore, and I have often seen 
such talents sink, instead of being exalted to perfection.'' 

Tanjore coloured deeply, not perfectly understanding the illusion 
which Fothersgill intended to convey ; besides which, Tanjore doted 
on his sister Mary, — she was the favourite of all his sisters, and he 
indignantly exclaimed, — 

" I confess 1 do not comprehend your meaning ; at least I hope 
that I do not." 

" Why, what did you suppose, Mr. Tanjore, was my meaning]'' 
demanded Fothersgill, surprised at the displeased expression that he 
beheld blended in bis countenance. 

*' I thought you could not mean that my sister Mary would ever 
debase hers. If, instead of being exalted, by those extraordinary ta- 
lents you say that she is gifled with," replied Tanjore, colouring* 

** No, Sir, I did not mean any such thing," answered Fothersgill, 
'* though it appears that you have imputed to me such a charge ; but 
your insinuation is false, Mr. Tanjore, and while I own that Miss 
Mary Trelawney has talents, and those too of the first order, yet I 
will also positively aver that they are dangerous ones when impro* 
perly applied. Wit, in the hands of a female, is an instrument which 
should be used very sparingly, — I repeat it, nor shall I retract my 
words, it should be used sparingly and (excuse me, Mr. Tanjore) 
delicately, or it should never be used at all. This is my meaning. 
Sir, and if you mistake that meaning, it is your fault and not mine.'* 

'* But you never admired — ^you never liked my sister Mary, Fo- 
thersgill ; even when she was a child, although she was an object 
of admiration to every body else, yet Mary was never a favourite 
with you : I have frequently heard you declare, that she was the 
most forward girl you ever beheld," cried Tanjore, ** and if every 
one had entertained the same prejudice, poor Mary would havebeeil 
despised by all." > 

A silence ensued, during which Fothersgill had recourse io his 
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•nuff-box, after which he very gravely addressed Tanjore in the 
following manner : — 

" Mr. Tanjore, it is impossible, morally and practically impossible, 
iSbai I can ever dislike any of your father's children. I cannot do 
this, Mr. Tanjore, without forgetting my patron, my friend, my be- 
nefactor ! but if I have particularly loved one of his children more 
than all the rest, if one of these children has been my favourite, the 
pride and darling of an old man's heart, — ^you, Mr. Tanjore, are the 
last who should find occasion to reproach me with it." 

Poor Fothersgill now found his feelings overpowered, but how 
much more were those of Tanjore, who felt himself to be the cause of 
ft, and springing from his chair, he was in a moment beside his old 
tutor, with a hand grasped in his, and demanding pardon and forgive- 
ness ; at which Fothersgill smiled, and exclaimed, — 

" My dear impetuous boy, learn to govern your temper as I have 
been taught to govern mine ; and first know whether wrong is in- 
tended before you condemn or accuse, and even when you find the 
accusation to be true, use mildness instead of violence, and behere 
me, this system will be more pleasant to your own feelings, while it 
"Will awaken in others a consciousness of an error being committed 
more than all the harsh language in the world. Severity naturally 
hardens the heart against repentance, my dear Mr. Tanjore ; but 
lenity, when properly administered, soflens the heart, and makes it 
yield to impressions of the noblest kind. See now into what useless 
agitation you have thrown yourself; see how passion has disordered 
year frame, and distorted your features ; — verily that frown has so 
suddenly changed the expression of your really handsome face, that 
I do not know Tanjore Trelawney even when I look at him." 

" But I do not frown now, Fothersgill, do 1 1" 

•* No, but the effects of the frown still perceptibly appear," cried 
At tutor, now determined to make Tanjore really sensible of hifl 
ymHy imperfection. 

i • •* Well, I cannot remedy it now, can I ?" cried Tanjore. 
' • No," answered Fothersgill, »* but you have received suffident 
hints to remedy it at another time." 

*• And that I will not fail to do," replied Tanjore ; « and when I 
target to do so, may you, my monitor and friend, be ever near to cor- 
wet me ; yet still I must return to the old subject.'' 

•* And what is that, Mr. Tanjote ]" cried the tutor. ^ 
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" My sister Mary," retorted Tanjore, " in whom you will find 
such an excellent heart, Fothersgill, as to excuse the little foibles of 
her disposition." 

*• I will excuse them all," cried Fothersgill, " provided she does 
not moke her own particular friends and relatives the objects of her 
satirical remarks, which you will allow, Mr. Tanjore, she has often 
done, perhaps unconscious that she has exposed them to the ndicnle 
of others. Deny it, if you can, that Miss Mary has often made me 
(the tutor of her brothers) a subject for her mirthful and inordinate 
inclination to excite raillery, to call it by no harsher name ; for were 
I to call it by its right name, it would appear exceedingly disgusting, 
and therefore we will call it by no name at all, — will this please you?" 

^' Whether it pleases me or no, I must submit to your superior 
judgment," cried Tanjore ; and at this moment a gentle tap at the 
door of the study surprised and even alarmed them, for neither Fo- 
thersgill nor Tanjore were desirous that their conversation should 
have been overheard by any other person ; and " Who is there T" 
was demanded by the tutor in no very gentle tone, it being his cham- 
ber in which he and his pupil had been conversing ; but what was his 
astonishment when a voice, which could not be mistaken, (for it was 
Mary Trelawney's,) answered him with the most fascinating sweet- 
ness,-— 

** If s only me — Mary. If you are alone, Mr. Fothersgill, I want 
to speak with you ; I have got something very particular to say to 
you, so pray let me in." 

" Can or ought such a petitioner to be denied ?" cried Tanjore, in 
a whisper ; " suppose I slip behind that screen, Fothersgill, — I am 
anxious to learn what the little gipsy can have to say to you, — surely 
she has not overheard our conversation." 

" I really cannot tell, Mr. Tanjore," said Fothersgill, ** but be 
that as it may, you had better go behind the screen ; there is no ofter 
way of hiding you from the observation of your sister." 

*^ Wont you let me in ?" cried Mary ; and Fothersgill having seen 
his pupil safely bestowed, immediately opened the door to his xmeMU* 
pected visiter, who, laughing immoderately, sat herself down in the 
first chair she could find, without further ceremony, exclaiming^— 

*' I believe I was bom laughing, for I positively cannot help it." 

** And when you have done tjlHghing, Miss Mary, perhaps yen 
will tell me on what errand you are ileased to come hithery" cried 
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FoCfaeragill, in a very grave accent ; *' it is not usual for young ladies 
to break thus abruptly into apartments which they know to be 
wholly dedicated to the male sex." 

** And that is the very reason why I like it," cried Mary ; " it is 
because that it is quite an unusual kind of thing that I am come to 
pay you a visit, — what do you think of* that ?" 

There was an absolute air of witchery and charm in the counte- 
nance of Mary as she uttered this, th:it even Fothersgill, without ima^ 
giiiing that he was so, was fascinated by its influence, or if not fas- 
cinated, he was wholly unable for a few moments to reply to the little 
enchantress, as she proceeded thus : — 

'* Well, it is no matter what you think, for I know very well that 
I am not doing wrong, so I will tell you my business in a very few 
words : — You know every body has given you something to re- 
member them but me, — all my brothers and my sisters, when they 
finished their education, presented something to you and Mrs. Pel- 
ham, all but the ungrateful Mary, she whom you never loved, and 
who never loved you, till she was old enough to appreciate your in- 
trinsic worth. Now, Sir, being perfectly sensible of that, as well as 
of many foolish parts of the conduct which I adopted towards you 
when I was a child, I come, in humble contrition, to offer you this 
Kttle token of my respect before we depart to a foreign country, and 
to hope that Mary will henceforth know her duty better to her dear 
brother's instructor and friend." 

Mary then instantly placed on Fothersgill's finger, with the most 
graceful air that was imaginable, a valuable ring, set in rich pearls, 
with her hair and the initials '* M. T." which so confounded the 
amazed and penetrated tutor, that he could scarcely sufficiently col- 
lect himself to return an acknowledgment of his thanks for the veiy 
flattering compliment bestowed on him by the lovely donor of such 
a gift ; and he was on the point of calling Tanjore from the place of 
his concealment, -when Mary, without staying to be thanked at all, 
glided out of the room with the swiftness of a nimble-footed fairy, 
which in the lightness and smallness of her figure she much resem- 
bled ; but no sooner had she made her exit, than her delighted bro- 
ther burst forth from his hiding-place, exclaiming, in the most joyful 
and rapturous accents, — 

*• Well, Fothersgill, what do you think of my sister Mary now f 

^ That I stand perfectly amazed, Mr. Tanjore* at the manner in 
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which Miss Mary has addressed me, as well as charmed with her 
sincerity and openness of heart," replied the tutor. 

" And are you not now thoroughly convinced of the excellence of 
her disposition, and that although she has an abundant flow of spiriti 
she can at all times be merry and wise 1 I will venture to say that 
I do not think any thing has influenced her conduct towards you but 
the prompt dictates of her own heart." 

'* Indeed, Mr. Tanjore, I am very much inclined to think so, at 
the same instant that I should be very sorry to accept of so valuable 
a present from Miss Mary without the knowledge of Mr. and Mra* 
Trelawney." 

" Oh, I have little doubt but they are already aware of it," cried 
Tanjore, ** though it might very possibly have been first suggested 
by Mary herself." 

And in this particular Tanjore was correct She had suggested 
this wish of hers to her father and her mother, and had obtained their 
permission to have a ring made for Fothersgill according to her own 
taste, which had that morning been brought from Mr. Trelawney's 
jeweller ; and afler they had examined it, Mary, anxious to present 
it to the object for whom it was designed, ran immediately into the 
old tutor's apartment, without once considering whether there was 
propriety or impropriety in the case. 

There was now only one week which was to intervene before the 
departure of Mr. Trelawney and his family from Berkeley Square. 
Already had all the baggage and other articles of traveling conve- 
nience been conveyed on board the Fortitude, and Mr. Trelawney 
only waited for the mandate which he was to receive from Captain 
TVilton, to hold himself in readiness to take his family on board ; 
but the wind, being now exactly contrary, there was no expectation 
of the ship sailing, notwithstanding which, Mr* Trelawney, every 
successive night, prepared the minds of Mrs. Trelawney and his 
children to expect the necessity of their going immediately on board 
if required by Captain Wilton, so that almost every evening Lord 
and Lady Wyndham were with them, as also Mr. and Mrs. Claren- 
dale, who stayed to see the last of their beloved Scdley, the latter sus- 
taining a fortitude that was admirable, setting forth such an example 
to Mrs. Trelawney, that if she did not receive the most beneficial ad- 
vantages from it, she complained the less in the presence of her hus- 
band and her children, which at least produced the efiect of conqKMh 
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ing the feelings of the whole party ; but when alone with herbeloyej 
Mary, Mrs. Trelawney yielded to the indulgence of her grief a* 
parting with objects so dear to her heart." 

"Ah, Mary, how I envy you your feelings," exclaimed she; 
*^ would that I could for once in my life think and act like you." 

To which Mrs. Clarendale replied, — 

" Alas, my Rosa, and are my feelings then so enviable ? Beheve 
me, they are not so, if you could read the real state of my heart, a 
heart which never knows disguise, but when it wishes to avoid giv- 
ing uneasiness to those whom it loves ; and then, Rosa, I feel the 
necessity which duty imposes even on a mother, when the happi- 
ness of a child may be infected by her griefs. Were my boy Sed- 
ley to see me weep, he would weep too, and tremble at the mo- 
ment when he should bid me farewell perhaps the most 

gloomy and sorrowing reflections might accompany him to a foreign 
land, and he would feel himself discontented and unhappy, even in 
the protecting arms of a kind, indulgent uncle ; and all this might be 
the consequence of my having shown my boy so bad an example of 
fortitude in an hour when it was most required ; yet, Rosa, this heart 
is not at rest, — these feelings are not tranquil ; they are silent, but 
no less pauiful, tender as yours." 

" Oh, would to heaven, then, Mary, you could teach me such for- 
titude as yours," cried Mrs. Trelawney ; " but ah, both my sister 
Rebecca and I were always your inferiors in this most necesawj 
yirtue. How frequently have I heard my father exclaim, when Re- 
becca or I have mourned over a lost favourite in a little pet bird, as 
if the tears we shed so copiously could have recalled him back to 
life again, * You would not see Mary Bradbury do so ; she has better 
sense, with just as much feeling as either of you ; dry up your tears, 
for they are now useless ones, — they cannot restore the bird to ^e 
again. Go and tell Mary how foolish you have acted, and she will 
laugh at you.' " 

Mr. Trelawney was one morning sitting in his library wifli Tan- 
jcwre (the whole of which elegant and classical collection was not to 
be removed from Berkeley Square,) when a servant announced a 
stranger, who said he came on urgent business, and wished to speak 
with Mr. Trelawney ; that he declined sending in his namCf and wai 
now waiting in the hall. 

To which Mr. Trelawney replied, — 
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•* Why do you keep people standing in the hall, Sir, when I have 
repeatedly told you that all of a respectable appearance are entitled to 
rest themselves when they come on business to my house ?" 

" But this person. Sir," cried the servant, '* is " he stammer- 
ed and paused. 

** Is what, Sir, demanded Mr. Trelawney, with some symptoms of 
curiosity, "Why do you speak in half sentences — what is he ?" 
On which the servant, in still greater confusion, replied, — 

** 1 do not know what he is. Sir ; but but he is very 

meanly and shabbily dressed, so I thought " 

** That he had no right to civiUty from a person of your great call- 
ing," cried Mr. Trelawney, smiling ; " I have not a doubt but you 
thought so, but I must beg to observe that this does not in the least 
concern you, and to repeat once more my imperative order, that all 
persons coming to my doors shall be treated with civihty by my 
servants, — admit the stranger instantly." 

In the next moment a young man (for he was apparently not more 
than thirty) presented himself before Mr. Trelawney; his counte- 
nance had an expression in it of the deepest despondency, and 
though indeed wretched in his attire, he had the air of a gentleman, for 
the very bow that he made on his entrance was elegant and grace- 
ful ; and no man knew better than Mr. Trelawney how to respect 
the feelings of the unfortunate, for of that class the stranger too obvi* 
-ously appeared to be* 

** I beg you will be seated. Sir," cried Mr. Trelawney, with a 
smile of complacency ; " you appear to be under the influence of 
fatigue, perhaps of indisposition ; sit down and rest yourself, and 
then I will inquire into the business which brings you here." 

The stranger, pale and exhausted, and by no means prepared for so 
kind a reception, falteringly exclaimed, — 

K ** I thank you. Sir, most humbly thank you. I am both a poor 
and wretched man, sunk to poverty's lowest depth, and the voice of 
complacency, the expression of kindness, is new to my ear. No 
wonder, then, that it should thrill my heart even to bursting ; but 
thus encouraged by your generous smile, I will, in few words, de- 
dare the purpose for which I came hither : — it was to thank yoU| 
Mr* Trelawney, and your amiable son, for the kind and compas- 
sionate interest you took in the fate of beings to you then only 

known by the peculiar and distinguishing marks of human misery. 
No. 17. 60 
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of human want ana wretchedness, alas ! unequalled ; fory on that 
morning when your son, led by motives of the tenderest pity, went to 
inquire at a music-stall for the distressed family who had exposed (o 
sale the song of the ^ Water Lily,' a beloved wife and two dear in- 
fants were perishing for food." 

^ How," cried Mr. Trela^ney, in the utmost astonishment an^ 
concern, " are you related to the family of the late Madame Do 
Yalmont, the celebrated authoress ?" 

On which the stranger, bursting into tears, exclaimed,-^ 

** Yes, Mr. Trelawney, the wretched outcast being whom you see 
before you is the unfortunate grandson of Madame De Yalmont My 
grandmother. Sir, had but only one surviving child ; she had had 
many, but they all died save only Antonio, who was her darling." 

•* Of that Antonio I have heard Madame De Yalmont frequently 
speak," cried Mr. Trelawney ; " he went to Italy, and I understood 
there married an ItaUan lady of considerable beauty and accomplish- 
ments." 

*' He did, indeed," uttered the stranger, now almost convulsed 
with emotion, " and I 1 was the ofispring of that accursed mar- 
riage ! ^forgive me Mr. Trelawney, if the recollection of this hated 

woman— oh ! would that I could frame my tongue to call her mo- 
ther! — ^revives the heart-rending sorrows which she heaped on tbe 
head of my devoted father, so that my speech may appear to you 
miseemly ; — I will indeed, struggle to suppress the tumultuous tide 
of emotion which fills my soul at the bare recital of this horrible 
tale, for horrible must it seem to any of virtuous or godlike feehng. 

•* Ejiow then, Sir, that the wife of my father, the woman on whom 
his soul doted, the false and faithless Selima, and the cruel and un- 
natural mother (for she had given birth to me about ten months 
before,) fled from Italy, — she fled from the arms of her fond husbaDd, 
and from the innocent babe she had so recently become a mother to 

she fled from all to live in infamy and splendour, with 

a base perfldious villain, who had decoyed her with specious pro- 
mises and wily arts to seek her ruin and the destruction of a hus- 
band's peace : for, alas ! peace never more returned to the bosom 
of my father, for he died, Mr. Trelawney, broken-hearted, in the 
arms of my grandmother, consigning his poor orphan boy (for such 
I was) to the only friend I had on earth ; and how tenderly did she 
discharge her trust: from her hands did I derive the first rudiments 
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of my education, and how eagerly did I grasp at her lessons of expe* 
rience ; how anxiously did she pour on my youthful heart a love for 
all that was truly good and truly great ; above all things, she taught 
me to honour virtue, and to cling to that unerring and protecting 
Providence which never utterly abandons those who ultimately con- 
fide in its goodness.. 

••* Poverty will assail you, my Rosalvie,' uttered she, • when the 
little means I now have to support you are gone ; temptation on 
temptation will crowd on your alarmed and virtuous mind, but resist 
them, my child, and you will ever repose in security and peace ; 
manfully bear up against the tide of worldly evils which will afflict 
jou when I shall cease to exist ; eat the bread of industry, and it will 
be sweet, though ever so little ; curse not your mother, for still she is 
jour mother, though she has eternally disgraced you ! yet do not 
curse her, — ^but never commune with her : pray for her repentance, 
and should you meet with her in this vale of tears, accept nothing 
. from her hands, — the bread she eats would choke you — 'tis the 
wages of sin, and stained with dishonour.' 

** Mr. Trelawney, it was the last counsel that my dear grandmo- 
ther ever gave me, for soon she fled to meet the reward of all her 
exemplary virtues and trials of fortitude, in a better world, where 
happiness is certain, and no sorrow ever dwells. In fine. Sir, I buried 
my poor grandmother, and no sooner were her remains deposited ia 
the earth, than I retired into the country with the little that this dear 
and venerable relative had left me, and in the humblest industry I 
passed many years ; but, alas, my labour failed when I had a wife 
and two children to support, for, inspired by the genius of my grand- 
mother, I attempted to become an author — and then I starved." 

^« I do not doubt it, my good Sir," cried Trelawney ; "it is the 
rarest road to poverty in (he whole created world, — ^you could not 
have made choice of a mofe starving profession, or one that so ill 
repays its labourers." 

•*• Yet my grandmother lived by it," cried Mr. De Yalmont. 

** True, my dear Sir," cried Mr. Trelawney, " but these are not 
ibe days of your grandmother : she lived in times when talent gave 
respect, and even honours, to those who possessed it ; in these days 
(tfiey call them enlightened ones, but I must beg leave to contradict 
Ae false assertion) talents very rarely gain a friend." * 

'^ Alas, Sir, I found it so," cried Mr. De Yalmont ; ^ I Inieaghl 
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my wife and children to London, the great and universal mart for all 
conditions of men ; I placed them in an obscure lodging, and began 

my authorship." 

"And where did it end?" cried Mr. Trelawney, "and in what 
manner did the gentlemen of the sheets receive your early labours V* 

** They treated me with rudeness," answered Mr. De Yalmonty 
•* oflen with brutality ; which when I resented, they laughed at me." 

" Certainly, it is their interest ; it keeps authors down, and their 
consequence up. However, let us no longer converse on so painful 
a subject, — are your wife and children yet in London 1" 

"Yes, Sir," answered Mr. De Yalmont, the tears again starting to 

his eyes, "and by mere accident I find that ^that my mother is here 

also ; but how she has obtained a knowledge of you I need not won- 
der, — she often visits the musical repository at the late Mr. P.'s in 
Bond Street, where the card of Lady Honoria Belmont was left by 
your son, and I received a letter, intimtaing that if Mr. De Yalmont 
called there, he would hear of something to his advantage. I avail- 
ed myself of this opportunity, Sir, as soon as possible, and conversed 
with the present proprietor. He assured me, with a sincerity that I 
could not doubt, of your benevolent inquiries about me; and I am 
come, such as I am, before you, telling you a tale of truth and 
misery. I have no doubt that it was my mother who wrote, but I 
cannot be certain, never having seen her handwriting. 

Mr. Trelawney immediately rang the bell, and desired that sonc\6 
refreshments might be brought in, of which he kindly bade Mr. De 
Valmont to partake ; but he ate but little, and drank still less, often 
exclaiming, " My Fanny — my Fanny expects me." 

" Nor shall she be disappointed in her expectations," cried Mr. 
Trelawney ; " compose yourself* — take a glass of wine, — leave me 
a card of your address, and this evening my son and I will visit you 
and your afflicted family, with such tneans of relief, Mr. De Yal- 
mont, as I hope will enable you to provide for yourself and children. 
You know I am a father and a husband myself, and I should feel 
unworthy of being either, if I did not most truly commiserate your 
situation. Lady Honoria Belmont is at present in Scotland, but 
that is of little moment, for I will take upon myself to do exacdy 
what she would have done had she been here. She reveres the 
memory of Madame De Yalmont, and so do I ; and never do I bless 
^ hand that has made me wealthy so infinitely as when it give^ me 
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the means of helping those whom it has also made poor. Accept 
the enclosed for a present supply of your immediate necessities, Mr. 
De Yalmont, and in the evening you shall behold me at the appoint- 
ed time." 

" Will you take another glass of wine. Mr. De Yalmont ?" cried 
Tanjore, pouring it out, and handing it to him with such an expres- 
sion of warm benevolence seated on his countenance, that De Yal- 
mont, as he arose to take his leave, could not articulate a sentence, 
for his heart was too full ; but his silence was far more expressive 
to both father and son, and at his departure Trelawney exclaimed^— 

*' Poor fellow ! he is now going home to his wife and childrent 
no doubt rejoiced with the hope of consoling them, and procuring 
them the means of comfort. See, my boy, we are not all happy in 
this wide world's theatre! Here is talent, industry, youth, and 
doubtless virtue, but still there is poverty, which scatters thorns even 
on the pillow of love, and blights all its blossoms, even till they wi- 
ther and die." 

" Ah, no, father, but they will not perish," cried Tanjore : •• love 
will not perish, even though poverty chills the flower that it cherishes, 
yet it cannot eternally destroy it." 

" But it may freeze it,*' cried Trelawney ; *' you never felt the 
chill of poverty — 'tis a bitter blast" 

«* And have you, father ? — ^yet you have loved, and would you not 
have done so if you had been poor likewise ?" 

" Your question is very natural, my boy," cried Mr. Trelawney^ 
*^ and I will answer it after we have visited De Yalmont, and further 
leHeved the wants of him and his suffering little family." 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

«* Hard is his lot, who, here by fortune plac'd, 
'' Must watch the wild vicissitudes of taste ;' 
** With ev'ry meteor of caprice must play, - 
" And chase the new-blown bubble of.the day. 
" Ah ! let not censure term our fate our -choice, 
" Authors but echo back the public toice ; 
" The author's laws the author's patrons ^ive, 
For we who live to please, must please to live." 



n 



Mr* Trelawnet, accompanied by Tanjore, set out at an early 
bour from his residence in Berkeley Square in search of the obscure 
dwelling of Mr. De Yalmont. We say in search, because, though 
he had left a very clear direction on the card which he had laid on 
the table, yet they had certainly some difficulty in finding out his 
wretched abode, for wretched it was beyond description, at a comer 
of a miserable dirty court leading into Exeter Street, near the 
Strand. 

A fat squabby woman, with a remarkably red face, stood at the 
entrance of this miserable-looking hovel, whose gay attire (for she 
was dressed in all the colours of the rainbow) by no m^ans agreed 
wkh the poverty of the mansion, and of whom Mr. Trelawney now 
impiired for Mr. De Yalmont; to which she replied, having first 
▼ery particularly surveyed the elegant dress of Mr. Trelawney, and 
the fine handsome figure and face of Tanjore Trelawney, with pe- 
culiar symptoms of complacency and satisfaction, — 

" Why, Sir, I am only a lodger in this here house, and knows but 
very little of that there person you inquires for, because as how, you 
«ee, we gets our bread very differently. Mrs. Muggins, who keeps 
this here lodging-house, sdys he writes books ; but, lauk a mercy ! 
it's but a poor starving trade, so I never troubled my head to ax no 
more questions about him. Now I gets my living by " 

Her volubility was now immediately put a final stop to, by Mr. 
Trelawney abruptly exclaiming, — 

" I do not want to know, Madam, what you get your living by, nor 
did I ask you by what means Mr. De Yalmont got his ; I only wished 
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to know if such a person resided in the house, — ^you have answered 
that question, and I am exceedingly obliged to you." 

With these words, Mr. Trelawney and Tanjore immediately pro- 
ceeded up the ndrrow staircase, leaving the red-faced lady at the 
T)ottom of it, to make what comments she liked best on their abrupt 
mode of quitting her; but they were almost instantly perceived by 
De Yalmont himself, who, in silence, conducted them to a si^all 
apartment at the back part of the house, which, though miserably 
supplied with furniture,- was perfectly clean. There were but two 
chairs and a small stool, J[)esides the cradle, in which a lovely in&nt 
was sleeping, and a fine little boy about four years of age was sitting 
on the stool, close to his mother, Mrs. De Yalmont, (for such she 
was,) who rose at the entrance of Mr. Trelawney, and curtsied re- 
spectfully to him and Tanjore, and two chairs were immediately 
brought from the adjoining apartment by De Yalmont for their ac- 
commodation. Meanwhile, Mr. Trelawney had addressed Mrs. De 
Yalmont in the kindest and most condescending manner that was 
possible. 

" I beg you will be seated, Madam," uttered he, •* and do not dis- 
turb your infant, which is now enjoying such sweet repose ; mean- 
while I will amuse myself with this fine little fellow, who looks as if 
he should like to scrape some acquaintance with me ;" and Mr. Tre- 
lawney immediately drew the child towards him, and said, '* What 
is your name, my little hero ?" 

" Rosalvie," answered he, " and when I am a good boy, moAer 
calls me her dear Rosalvie, and kisses me." 

«* Indeed !" cried Mr. Trelawney, " but I hope you are always a 
good boy." 

" No, not always," said the child ; ** sometimes I cry for bread 
and butter, and mother cries too, when she has none to give me." 

There are moments when we blush at our poverty, although con- 
scious that it is no crime, and this speech of little Rosalvie's brought 
a colour into the fair cheeks of Mrs. De^Yalmont, bright as the re- 
seat tints of morning, and which, quickly fading, lefl no traces of 
vermilhon there, but a crystal drop, that flowed unbidden from her 
azure eyes. 

But what were the feelings of the amiable Trelawney, himself a 
father and a husband ? Let us inquire, as he bent over the little 
flaxen-curled head of the beauteous boy, who had told a tale of truth 
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as plain as it could be spokeD, — th^t he had wanted bread when Us 
mother had none to give him, and that both their tears had fallen on 
the occasion. 

Perhaps the feehngs of Mr. Trelawney may bo guessed at by some 
of the gentle readers of these pages, who have been long acquainted 
with the virtues of his character, but they cannot be described, when, 
in a voice which plainly indicated the nature of his feelings, he de- 
sired Tanjore to go in search immediately of some nice plum-cakes, 
which he was not long in doing, for he soon returned with a large 
paper full, one of which was placed in the hands of little Rosalvieby 
Mr. Trelawney, who evinced his gratitude for the kindness which 
was shown to him by kissing his hand, and making a very low how ; 
he then ran up to his mother with the cake, and invited her to share 
it with him. In short, Mr. Trelawney was so delighted with this 
lovely boy, that before he took his departure he deposited in the 
hands of Mrs. De Yalmont more than sufficient to purchase a firedi 
supply of plum-cake whenever he required it. 

•* But I wont eat all," cried he ; " I will save some for Charley.'' 

" And who is Charley?" demanded Mr. Trelawney. 

" Charley is the baby," uttered he ; " he is my little brother; he 
is not so big as me, but one day, mother says, he will be a man, and 
I shall be a man too, like my father, — I wish I was a man noW| to* 
ride upon a horse." 

" I will buy you a horse," cried Mr. Trelawney. 

^' Then I shall be a little man on a great horse," answered the 
boy. 

* So you will, my fine fellow," cried Mr. Trelawney, laughing^ 
" nor you wont be the first little man who rides on a great horse." 

Mr. Trelawney now addressed Mr. and Mrs. De Yalmont in the 
following words : — 

*' I have received both pleasure and pain in my visit to yon this 
evening, Mr. and Mrs. De Yalmont ; for the former I am indebted 
to that sweet innocent, and the latter is occasioned by my seeing 
you in a situation which sensibly affects me ; a situation very far 
inadequate to your merits, but for which let us not murmur against 
Providence. Was merit always placed in affluent circumstances, 
one half of its virtues would be diminished, nay, perhaps its lustre be 
lost altogether ; nor does talent ever shine so brightly as when it is 
in ''bscurity, for it has then two powerful auxiliaries to draw it from 
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iti humble bed, — necessity is the one, and exertion is the other ; 
hope is also (as in Pandora's box) one of its gifls, and with these it 
rarely fails to push itself forward, and succeeds ; and if with these 
it does not succeed, shame to the world, who will not lend a helping 
band to save it from sinking." 

•* Ah, Mr. Trelawney, all men have not hearts like you," ex- 
claimed De Yalmont ; ^* alas ! how few, how very few resemble 
you." 

^ I believe I have not a heart insensible to the misery of my fel- 
low-creatures," answered Trelawney, " but if I had, how culpable 
should I be in the eyes of that being who has given me the means of 
relieving them, — to be possessed of the means, and then withhold 
the reUef, is a crime of all others the most abominable to humanity* 
Now, then, De Valmont, you must be prepared to quit your present 
abode, with your wife and little ones, to-morrow morning ; I wiU 
provide you with another, and the means to live more comfortably. 
I am going to India, but that does not matter ; I will see you happy 
before my departure, and you may write if you please, but remember 
that it will be to please yourself, and not the publishers ; — when you 
can do this, they will be proud of your services, and acknowledge 
themselves obliged to you, and not till then. As to your boy, we 
will do any thing with him but make him an author ; in fact, when 
your little Rosalvie is old enough, I will take charge of him, — are 
you willing to resign him to my care, Mrs. De Valmont ?" 

" Willing !" exclaimed Mrs. De Valmont, the tears starting to 
her eyes, " oh. Sir, most happy, most grateful ! — ^you have made 
me the happiest of mothers, and may heaven reward you with its 
choicest blessings." 

" And me the happiest of fathers !" exclaimed De Valmont : «* oh| 
Sir, a life devoted to your service can alone repay the goodness you 
have evinced towards us." 

" Do not overrate those services, — talk not of obligations, I beg 

of you," cried Mr. Trelawney ; " they will be sufficiently repaid 

when I see you both enjoying domestic peace and happiness ; and 

when that boy shall one day prove an ornament to society, and a 

blessing to the authors of his being.. I shall then contemplate the 

fair work I have lent a helping hand to make perfect, and shall feel 

the most joyous sensations that I had the means to accompUsh it* 

At an early hour to-morrow morning, De Valmont, I will send, my 
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carriage to convey you to Berkeley Square : I shall oositiyely get 
well rated by Mrs, Trelawney if I do not let her see your sweet 
children, afler which I will conduct you to your new residence, 
which is in the neighbourhood of Brompton, exceedingly airy and 
healthful. I purchased a small cottage for my son William, during 
tne early part of his illness, and it has never since been occupied ; I 
am now happy to provide a tenant for it, and we will soon get it in 
order for your reception : in fact, De Yalmont, I will give you this 
cottage intoto; there is something pleasant in being able tot^alla 
IhiDg one's own, be it ever so homely, — ^I will therefore give yon 
itfiis cottage ; but do not imagine that I will give it to you wiffaoutliie 
■Beans of hving in it, — ^that too I will arrange when we meet againr^ 
liU then, peace be with you.' 

^ Heaven eternally bless you, Sir," uttered De Yalmont, as, 
liking a kiss of the roseat lips of Uttle Rosalvie, who had fallen 
asleep on his mother's lap, Mr. Trelawney took his leave, Tanjore 
having slyly contrived to slip a soverei^ into the hand of the sleeping 
boy, as he respectfully wished Mrs. De Yalmont a good-night ; and 
wdl ini|^ die old adage have been applied to these two amiaMe 
beings — * like father like son ;' for Tanjore inherited every atom xjif 
ins father's disposition, with respect to the Hberality of his gifts and 
the generosity of his sentiments ; and surely there is no heaven-bom 
quality equal to the compassion which we feel for the wretched, the 
unfortunate, the unhappy, and the distressed, — there is not a greater 
virtue which can be implanted in the human breast, or one that is 
more acceptable in the eyes of our Creator, and in father and sob 
it was now beautifully exemplified. 

Mr. Trelawney was as good as his word : he sent for his uphol- 
sterer, though so late when he reached home, and desired him to go 
at an early hour in the morning, and completely furnish the litde cot- 
tage at Brompton Grove with every thing that was necessary for a 
small family to reside in ; he then sent for his ironmonger, and issued 
forth the same order ; also his linen-draper for bed-linen, so that by 
twelve o'clock the ensuing morning, the cottage was in full readiness 
to receive and accommodate a much larger hmily than that of De 
Talmont's, at all which Mrs. Trelawney (who received the whole 
aoooimt of their evening visit from the lips of Tanjore) expressed 
the highest satisfaction, the beauty and conduct of Htde fiosaMe 
1>eing particularly extolled and enlarged upon. 
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^ And what sort of person is Mrs. De Yalmont?" inquired Mrs. 
Trelawney. 

" Why, I think her extremely beautiful, don't you, father ?*' cried 
Tanjore ; ^ she is almost as fair as Emma, but not quite, with light 
hair and blue eyes, just like little Rosalvie's." 

Mr. Trelawney now laughed heartily, for Emma was presenty 
irfiile he exclaimed, — 

*' Mrs. De Yalmont is certainly a pretty woman, but I do not thiok 
her by any means a beautiful one, although she has blue eyes and 
ahnost flaxen hair, which appears to be the distinguishing mark of 
beauty with our son Tanjore, yet it is not so of mine." 

^ Ah, papa, but I know why brother Tanjore thinks Mrs. De Yal- 
mont so great a beauty," cried Mary, with her usual archness of 
eipression : ^ Emma, you know, has got blue eyes and light hair, 
and he never thinks any body pretty that does not look something 
like Emma ; and if every body eles thought so, how ugly Ellen and 
I should be, and sister Alexina, for we have all got dark hair and black 
eyes ; but I know who says black eyes are very pretty, and he said 
also, that if Yenus had blue eyes she is falsely painted, for he never 
saw a woman yet with blue eyes that ever looked like a Yenus, and he 
has seei;! a great many, — don't you remember, Ellen, what he said 
QA this subject? — and I am very much of his opinion, for mamma 
has got black eyes, and she is handsomer than all of us put to* 
gether." 

A peal of laughter now ensued, which it was impossible to resist^ 
for the laugh was against both Tanjore and Emma. 

^ And pray. Miss Mary, who has been talking to you about what 
sort of eyes Yenus had ?" inquired Tanjore, *' for I dare be sworn 
that he never saw them." 

** Ask Ellen," replied Mary. 

All eyes were now turned on the lovely Ellen, who, blushing 
deeply, cast a reproachful glance on her sister Mary, but which wa^ 
not at all regarded by the little tormenter, who exclaimed, notwith- 
standing the evident embarrassment and confusion of her sister,—^ 

** The picture, Ellen, you know, with which Governor De Mon(: 
ford was so charmed, and paid you so many flattering complimentfi 
on : — ^the Yenus, which you copied at the Exhibition, the day hoj^^ , 
Wyndham took us to Somerset House. Don't you remember tl^^ , 
he Stud, * if it had dark eyes instead of blue it would have |-e9aii)|)|fd 
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joat* I am sure I should not have forgottai such a Gompfimeatif 
it had been paid to me." 

The climax of poor Ellen's mortification was now complete^ as a 
second peal of laughter ensued, at which Tanjore was highly pro- 
▼oked with Mary, who was the occasion of it 

Meanwhile Ellen, not willing that her father should conceive she 
had listened to a conversation carried on bj Mr. De Montfordf 
merelj for the gratification of her vanity, timidly pronouced, — 

^ It is all true, papa, what my sister Mary has been advancing,— 
the Governor certainly did say that the picture I copied at the Ex- 
hibition would have had some resemblance to me, if the eyes had 
not been blue ; but you cannot suppose, papa, that I had the vanity 
to believe it ; I hope you know me better than to indulge in such 
weakness ; at the same time I do not think myself responsible for 
any thing which that gentleman may choose to advance." 

•« Certainly not, my dearest girl," cried Mr. Trelawney, perceiving 
at once the propriety and delicacy with which this speech was direct- 
ed towards him ; *' and if the old Governor thinks you as handsome 
as YenuSy I do not see what business we have to contradict his as- 
sertion ; he is old enough to be your father, and I am persuaded 
would utter nothing derogatory to the character of a gentleman. 
He has an undoubted right to give his opinion of your picture, and 
if he likes a Venus better with black eyes than with blue ones, I do 
not see why his judgment should be called in question by either 
of us." 

The subject was now dropped, but not without Mary's receiving 
a gentle hint from her father, that in future he begged she would re- 
strain her propensity to ridicule and mirth at the expense of her 
sister, and that it was neither delicate or proper for her to be so for- 
ward in disclosing any private conversation which had passed on 
particular subjects, where she was not immediately a party con- 
cerned. 

** While you continued a child, it was admissible, Mary," cried 
Mr. Trelawney, " but I must suggest to you that now it is no longer 
proper, nor will I again listen to you with the indulgence ^^lich you 
have hitherto received, — why do you not rather emulate the conduct 
ofyour cousin Emma, who is almost universally silent on all subjects 
ifattt do not concern her ?" 
But as this lecture was given to Mary when no witnesses were 
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by, and sealed with a kiss at the conclusion of it, Mary did not long 
remember it, or if she did, only laughed at it, when Ellen and h«r 
were by themselves. Thus she gained an ascendancy over the 
mind of her too gentle sister, which time gradually strengthened 
and increased ; all which Mrs. Pelham perceived with a deep regret 
that it was no longer an official part of her business to correct hei 
for it ; for Mrs. Trelawney was actually so partial to her daughter 
Mary that she could see no faults in her, and Mary was in other re- 
spects so extremely amiable, that few were inclined to treat her little 
foibles with the severity which they deserved. She was also a &- 
vourite with her aunt Clarendale, whose name she bore, which was 
so much the worse for Mary, for she was the only one from whom 
her fond mother would have listened to any complaints about her« 
or have suffered to have rebuked her. 

In the presence of Lady Wyndham, however, Mary was always 
on her guard, as her sister never failed to remind her of what she 
deemed improper in her conduct, so that Mary was always more 
reserved and shy towards her sister Alexina than to any body else. 

Notwithstanding which the youngest daughter of Trelawney was 
possessed of far greater fascination than either of her sisters, and 
her accomplishments were infinitely superior ; and though Ellen 
was confessedly more beautiful, yet Mary's face pleased most, be- 
cause it was more attractive ; there was a peculiar charm in it, and 
a certain air of witchery about her, which made her look pretty in 
any dress, or in any humour she chose to adopt, so that her father and 
mother, who perfectly doted on her, were the least likely to discover 
ber faults. 

At the hour which Mr. Trelawney had appointed, the carriage was 
sent for Mr. and Mrs. De Valmont, and their little family, he having 
discharged the whole of his rent to his rapacious landlady, as also the 
very trifling debts which necessity alone had induced him to contract 
in the neighbourhood ; he then left his baggage under her care till 
he should send for it the ensuing day, and such articles as he could 
not take the liberty of placing in the elegant carriage of Mr. Tre- 
lawney, to see which at the door of such a hovel had attracted the 
curiosity of no small number of persons ; but what was their asto- 
nishment to see Mr. and Mrs. De Valmont with their children as- 
cending into it, a large blue velvet cloak having been expressly sent 
by Mrs. Trelawney to wrap the infant in, with which she appeared 
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with the child in her anns« little Roscdvie being led by his father ; 
and as the carriage drove off, from nearly opposite the stage-door of 
die Lyceum Theatre, in £xeter Street, many inquiries were eagedy 
made of the landlady (Mrs. Muggins, who kept an oyster-shop in 
front of her very respectable mansion,) into the circumstances of her 
lodgerSf who, though poor, were so highly distinguished by the 
amOes of the great ones. 

To which Mrs. Muggins replied in the following terms, — 
*' Why« I tell you what I thinks, that is to say what I thought when 
I seed two such grand gentlemen ax Mrs. What-d'ye-call'em about 
my lodgers as lived in the back room. I'm a knotoing one, and I 
thou^t as how I smelt a rat, so thinks I, Madam upstairs can't be 
no better than she should be, for all she has got a husband ; so I 
goes and I pops my nose up to the keyhole, to hear what they were 
taUdng about when they were by themselves, but, lauk-a-mercy, I 
mi^t as well have staid below, because as how I never bethought 
me that I was deaf and could hear nothing ; but Madam did well, I 
warrant me, with her fine visiters, for she had a power of money in 
her purse when she paid me my rent this morning, and she is gone 
out in her best gownd too ; she has but two in the whole universal 
world, but now I suppose she will get plenty." 

** Well, it's a fine thing to be handsome," cried another lady in 
ihe oyster line, who stood at the door, " though for my part, I sees 
BO beauty in her. I am sure Betty Muggins is no more to be com- 
pared to she, than a garden rose is to a red cabbage. A caniage too f 
marry come up, I wonder how any gentleman can so demean him- 
Belf." 

On these words being concluded in a higher key than even Betty 
Muggins herself had indulged, a very respectable old gentleman, 
who had the appearance of being a tradesman, stepped forth from 
the crowd, and walked boldly up to Mrs. Muggins, while he vocife- 
rated loud enough for every body to hear, — 

" Woman, do you know whose characters you have been defam- 
ing ?— do you know the gentleman who owns that carriage which 
has just drove off from your door? because, if you do not, it is time 
that you did, to save yourself from being broughl to punishment for 
your abominable and foul aspersions, against a gentleman who all die 
world knows will never be guilty of a base or dishonourable actioiiy 
—it ia Mr. TreJawney, of Berkeley Square, that you have been 
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passing such a favourable judgment on ; he is the husband of a most 
amiable lady, and father to one of the finest Amities in England. 
The young gentleman whom you beheld with him last night was his 
son. I know Mr. Trelawney well, he has dealt with me for more 
than twenty years, — I have the honour to be his upholsterer. As to 
the lady in the carriage, along with her husband and her two infants, 
and who has unfortunately rented an apartment in the house of so 
bad a woman as your foul language denotes you to be, I must now 
tell you that I am much better acquainted with her character than 
you are, though I do not personally know her ; yet as the friend of 
Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney, I will stake my life on her just pretension 
to being a lady of character and respectability. Thus far I have sa- 
tisfied the curiosity of the personages now standing around your 
door, — I have told them the plain truth, — ^you have told them abomi- 
nable falsehoods, which if ever you presume or dare to utter again, 
you will have reason to repent of your temerity very shortly, you 
may depend upon it, — a second time you shall not be permitted to 
escape ; and so good morning to you.' 

And the old gentleman now walked away in a very cool and placid 
manner, amidst the warmest plaudits of the spectators, and the total 
defeat of the slanderous and envious sneers and malicious reports of 
Mrs.Muggins, whose tongue was now as mute as the mackerel which 
lay at the bottom of her basket, her present chagrin occasioning a 
fund of merriment and satisfaction to her friendly neighbours in the 
▼icinity of Exeter Street, where she never showed her head out at thi| 
door without being put in mind of the old gentleman who had giveft' 
her ' a Rowland for an Oliver,' in a way that she least expected it 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. De Yalmont, wholly unconscious <^the 
preceding scene, which had taken place at their late wretched habi- 
tation, arrived in Berkeley Square, and were received by Mr. Tre- 
lawney with the most cordial smiles of welcome, who taking little 
Rosalvie by the hand, led him up to the side of Mrs. Trelawney, who 
most condescendingly bestowed on the sweet boy the fondest ca- 
resses ; the infant was also noticed in the kindest manner, and Mr. 
and Mrs. De Yalmont treated with every mark of respect and atten- 
tion, by the amiable family of Mr. Trelawney : little Rosalvie being 
quite at home, amused himself with the great horse, which Mr. Tre* 
lawney assured him that he should ride upon, and the infant Charley 
being given to the care of a female servant, a table of die most deli- 
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cate refreshments was set for Mr. and Mrs. De Yalmontt of lUch 
Mrs. Trelawney begged that they would partake. 

*' Come, 70U are a nurse, Mrs. De Yahnont," cried Mrs.Treiaw- 
neyt with one of those cherub smiles which always shone so sweetly 
on her stiU lovely countenance, '' and I feel it my duty to take care 
of you ; I nursed my own children, and know how fatiguing is that 
tender yet necessary occupation." 

<« I thank you, Madam, I greatly thank you," cried Mrs. De Yal- 
mont, penetrated to the heart by such unexampled marks of kindness; 
"and did you, indeed. Madam, nurse your own children? Pardon 
me for expressing some surprise at your adopting a plan so yery on- 
usual with ladies in an exalted station of life." 

To which Mrs. Trelawney replied, — 

*' Yery unusual, I know, Mrs. De Yalmont, but very natural. 
What can be more natural, what can be more delightful, than to give 
nourishment to your infant from that source which nature has pro- 
vided for it? or what term too unnatural can be applied to that mo- 
ther who can cruelly debar them from it? I protest I have almost an 
unconquerable prejudice against those women who affect an ill stats 
of health, merely because they do not like the trouble of becoming 
nurses to their own children. There is something odious to humanr 
aty in it, when, at the same time, they are still well enough to endure 
much greater fatigue, in a constant succession of amusements at 
routs, balls, operas, and masquerades." 

*' Your reproach. Madam, is too just," cried Mr. De YalnM>nt^ 
charmed to enthusiasm by the lovely and captivating manners ef 
Mrs. Trelawney, '^ and were these ladies once to know the high 
veneration with which men approach them, when they behdkl them 
in the sweet employment which you have so beautifully described*— 
did they but then know what exalted sentiments we feel towards 
them, surely they would strain a point to overcome false delicacy* 
delight their husbands, and finally to triumph over &shion, prejudice, 
and folly." 

" But do you not know that fashionable ladies only love them- 
selves?" uttered Mrs. Trelawney ; •' they have not time, positively, 
to love any thing else : you cannot wonder, therefore, that their chil- 
dren should so frequently be neglected, who seldom approach them 
but in the arms of a nurse. The poor little souls hardly know (heir 
own motheri how then can their hearts yeam after them* orfediiiy 
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tenderness or duty towards them ? Oh, Mr. De Yalmont, do not 
think me severe, but I could never form any serious friendship with 
mothers of this description, for if they love not their own children, 
to what else can they be true or faithful ?' 

•* You have a charming family, Mrs. Trelawney," cried Mrs. De 
Yalmont, as soon as they were left alone. 

" Yes, thank heaven,*' answered the fond mother, they are very 
good children, and what can a mother wish for more ?" 

** And that beautiful young lady with the light hair and blue eyes 
is, I suppose, your eldest daughter?" said Mrs. De Yalmont. 

Mrs. Trelawney always delighted in Emma being taken for her 
daughter, and smiling, replied, — 

" Nearly so, for no mother ever loved a daughter better than I do her ; 
but she is not my daughter, Mrs. De Yalmont, she is my niece, the 
only child ofadeardepartedsister,of whom Emmais the exact model." 

•* How extremely beautiful your sister must have been then. Ma- 
dam," answered Mrs. De Yalmont, " for I never saw so lovely a 
face ; but they are all handsome, they are the finest family I ever 
beheld." 

•* But you do not see all my children," resumed Mrs. Trelawney ; 
** I have a daughter married, and I had another son, older than the 
one you have seen. That dear son is now no more ! Ah, Mrs. De 
Yalmont, what I suffered you may well imagine, for my William was 
one of the finest young men, and the most dutiful and affectionate 
son that ever breathed and yet 1 lost him." 

Tears now unrestrained fell over the face of Mrs. Trelawney ; 
and Mrs. De Yalmont, exceedingly affected, besought her not to 
dwell on retrospections so painful, apologizing at the same instant 
for having been the occasion of exciting them. 

•* I have known, Madam, the pang, the never-to-be-forgotten pang 
of beholding a beloved child, the dearer part almost of our existence* 
lifeless," uttered Mrs. De Yalmont, " and can feel for you ; but it 
is the peculiar kindness of Almighty Providence to heal the wound 
that it inflicts ; and may such, my dear Madam, be your case, as it 
has been mine." 

^ Oh, heaven forbid that I should repine or murmur at its justf 

its wiscf its infinite decrees," answered Mrs. Trelawney ; •* I wiD 

nerer do that though affection will sometimes drop the unbidden 

and inroluntary tear." 
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Afler this conversation between the two amiable mothers^ Mrs* 
Trelawney and Mrs. De Valmont, the young ladies entered the 
room, Mary leading little Rosalvie by the hand, with whom he had 
become extremely familiar, for Mary was naturally fond of children, 
and she had enticed the sweet little fellow into her dressing-room, 
where he amused himself in playing with his horse till they again 
made their appearance in the drawing-room. 

It was now proposed that the De Yalmonts should not leave 
Berkeley Square till the evening, as Mrs. Trelawney had engag^d 
a young woman, who was then on the point of leaving her service* 
fearful of encountering the perils of a sea voyage, as a servant of all 
work for Mrs. De Valmont, and who was nursing little Charles dur- 
ing the time that its mother was engaged with Mrs. Trelawney, who, 
having called Mrs. De Valmont into her dressing-room, presented 
her with a box full of clothes, not only for herself but her two little 
ones, which were partly some of her own and some of her daughters', 
and which (as may very naturally be supposed) were none the worse 
for the wear. 

" Well, I protest that Mary's frocks will do exactly for the baby, 
with some little alterations," cried Mrs. Trelawney, throwing into 
the box four or five beautiful frocks, all made of the finest cambric ; 
•• come, there is a present for little Charley." 

All these were nicely packed up ready to go with Mrs. De Val- 
mont in the evening, and with which she was so delighted that she 
exclaimed, — 

" Oh, Madam, how shall I be able to express my gratitude for all 
your goodness, your unexampled goodness towards me 1" 

To which Mrs. Trelawney, smiling, replied, — 

" My dear Mrs. De Valmont, you will oblige me much more if 
you will not say any thing at all about it: I have given you nothing 
but what I could rery well spare, for I have plenty, and my children 
have plenty — ^yours have not ; and if these little trifles are of use to 
you, I feel very happy that I had them to give you." 

Mrs. De Valmont was now silent, but her heart was not bo, and 
•very time she looked at this angelic woman, she thought of the 
perilous voyage she was going to undertake with the most fearfnl 
apprehension, and fervently praying that they might reach India in 
aafefy : but these fears were not expressed^ — Mrs. De Yalmontonly 
thought of them as she contemplated the lovely familly before ber. ^ 
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Mr. and Mrs. Clarendale, and Sedley and Lucy, were this day at 
Lady Wyndham's, so they had no opportunity of seeing the De 
Tabnonts ; but it was the request of Mr. Trelawney that Mr. Henry 
Clarendale would in his absence undertake to pay yearly into the 
hands of Mr. De Yalmont the sum of one hundred and sixty pounds, 
till he should return again to England, or receive orders from him 
to the contrary, making the first pa3rment himself to De Yalmont be- 
fore he went to the cottage which he had also given him ; and at an early 
hour this grateful and now happy family lefl Berkeley Square, loaded 
with presents, and took their farewell of their kind and generous 
benefactors, but not with dry eyes, — ^both Mr. and Mrs. De Yalmont' 
shed tears. Mrs. De Yalmont sobbed aloud as she pressed the 
hand of Mrs. Trelawney to her lips, as she bade her adieu, ex- 
ckiming, — 

•* May heaven eternally bless you. Madam, you and your amiable 
children ! May every impending danger be far, far averted from 
them, and send you once more in peace and safety to your native 
land! A mother's prayer, a mother's blessing, will ever, ever be yours.'* 

The carriage now immediately drove away, little Rosalvie too de- 
lighted with the many fine presents he had received with the young 
ladies, to be much absorbed in grief at parting with his benefactors. 

It was that happy age in which no sorrow yet has crept into the 
bosom, no care has fed upon the damask cheek to blight or wither 
ihe bud of beauty ! In innocence it reposes, with joy it resides, and 
each rising mom adds new sweetness to its heaven-born smiles ; it 
has a range of pleasures all its own, for it knows not guilt nor 
human misery. 

The reflection of having made two objects happy who deserved to 
be so, occasioned the amiable Trelawneys to feel the most peculiar 
and gratified sensations ; and Mr. Trelawney immediately wrote to 
Lady Honoria Belmont, to inform her of the fortunate discovery he 
had made of the grandson of Madame De Yalment, and in what man- 
ner he had made a provision for him and his unfortunate family, deli- 
cately suggesting to her Ladyship, that perhaps if she contributed 
a little. more to the small income he had allowed him, that De YaL« 
mont might then be able to enter into some line of business ; and 
Mr. Trelawney concluded with giving an impartial and candid 
opinion of his merits as thus : — / 

^ When we cqpeak of authors* we cannot speak too cautjouajy or. 
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delicately* for should we happen to let fall an arrow whicn may flting 
them, the injury is irreparable, for there is no balsam which can bt 
found to extract the venom from a part which is so sensibly aliv« it 
feeling. But to you, my amiable, gentle friend, I wiU safely confide 
the opinion I have formed of the merits of De Yalmont as an autiioi^ 
and will fearlessly tell you, that I do not think that any of his compo- 
sitions will eventually succeed to stamp his reputation, and without he 
can do this it were better that he did not write at all. Tou undei^ 
stand me. Lady Honoria, — ^if De Yalmont writes for bread, he will 
inevitably be starved out by the penurious and shabby prices of lie 
booksellers ; if he writes for his amusement, he may chance to get 
something, because they will then know that he does not want iU and 
that makes all the dijOference. Added to this, De Yalmont writes 
under the influence of timidity ; he has not sufficient confidence in 
his ability, and, fearful of saying too much, he says too little ; in fact 
he is too modest, and when did you ever find a naodest author suc^ 
ceed ] On the other hand, you will say that impudence is disgusting, 
and so it is ; but recollect what impudent and presuming men (not 
to say also profoundly ignorant) authors have to do with. No, no, 
my dear fiiend, let not De Yalmont plant in his way additional dMNnSf 
— ^the paths of life are already full of them ; he need not se^ them 
where he is sure to find them — in authorship.'* 

What more Trelawney said in his letter IpLa/iy Honoria we cannot 
exactly pronounce ; but whatever he said was notwithout its inflnencer 
for at Ae expiration of four days only he recaved an answer to ^hat 
letter, enclosing a draft on her Ladyship's baoikm fei Ihe sun of 
five hundred pounds, which she requested Trelawney to present to 
De Yalmont, with her further wishes for his prosperity and hap* 
piness. 

'* lYhaA a woman b Lady Honoria Belmcmt," exclaimed MnL 
Trelawney ; *^ I do not think that she resendbles in her disposiliim 
any one but you. Ah, Trelawney, if yoa had naarried her how rich 
you would have been — Rosa had no fortune to give you."- 

^ And it is possible diat I should have married her if I had noilof- 
ed Rosa better," cried Mr. Tnelawney, colouring deeply, while ha' 
added, '* My love, you have made a very unnecessary and foolidi ob* 
servation, and I beg that I may never hear it again. Tou know I do udt 
value riches beyond the power of making you happy and doing otfaen 
goodt and even if I hadmarried liady Honoria Belmont, bee fiortiuiet 
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ivbich I nerer made it a part of my business to inquire into, would 
Inve been no consideration of mine when put into the scale with her 
merits." 

^ So grave at a little harmless pleasantry," said Mrs. Trelawney, 
with a smile, which he was never able wholly to resist ; ** so grave, 
my lore, — ^have I then made you angry ?" 

*^ Angry you can never make me," cried Trelawney ; ** I should 
blush to feel anger towards a woman." 

** Especially when that woman is your own Rosa, who had no in* 
tMition of offending you," cried Mrs. Trelawney. 

** That confession is atonement amply sufficient if you had offend* 
ed me," replied Trelawney ; and the happy pair, happier far than the 
first formed in Eden, adjourned to dinner, at which Lord and Lady 
Wyndham had been invited ; and with an air of more seriousness 
than ever, her Ladyship congratulated her cousin Lucy on the final 
conquest she had made of Lord Beauverie. 

*^ It is positively true, uncle," cried Lady W3mdham, ^ that the 
Earl has fallen desperately in love with your daughter. His Lord« 
akdp dined in South Audley Street yesterday, and he had the auda- 
city to tell Wyndham that Lucy was the object of his attraction 
there. Father, what do you tibinl^ of that ?— was il not a bold con- 
fession ?" 

To which Trelawney lepliedf-— 

^ Why, my love, I have but one opinion to form of it, and limi is» 
Aat men of honour (such as I know Lord Beauyerie to be) do not 
generally make confessions without having some motive to excuse 
it ; and I am heartily glad to hear it,-*--she could not have made a 
conquest of a better man^" 

Poor Lucy, on being thus suddenly attacked, blushed deeper 
than carnation, but her aunt was perfectly delighted, while she ex-' 
claimed, — 

^ Well, good folks, I don't suppose you would either of yousayi 
so much before Luey if you did not think there was some truth in- 
this a^iair of Cupid. Mary, I should not wonder if, before we return 
from India, we shall congratulate your daughter in the character of 
the Countess of Beauverie ; but look at Henry — ^he does not look, 
much pleased with the idea of Lucy's elevation." 

To which Mr. Clarendale very gravely replied, — 

^l do notlike to talk of elevations before they take placet or are 
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likely to take place, nor would I have my Lucy fonn notiom in 
which she may meet with disappointment. Humble in birth, she ii 
already exalted in virtue, and 1 would early teach her the lesson of 
humility. I do not say that she has forgotten it, nor that she ab* 
solutely is not an object of attraction to Lord Beouverie ; I do not 
say also that I should not be proud of his alliance, were he to seek 
mine ; but for heaven's sake do not infuse into the heart of my poor 
girl what she has yet never dreamt of, ambition, — vanity also, the 
offspring of it ; for, if disappointed, she will be the most wretched 
being in existence ; she will than be discontented with her present 
state of humble happiness, in which she has been bred and bom, and 
sigh for splendour which never can be hers." 

All eyes were now turned on Lucy, whose lovely azure eyes 
were filled with tears ; and when Mr. Clarendale ceased speaking* 
a silence of some few moments ensued, till Mrs. Trelawney, ex- 
tremely displeased with her brother thus publicly addressing his 
amiable daughter, and feeling for the situation of her lovely niecey 
exclaimed, — 

** Well, I protest, Henry, that I have half a mind to chide you 
very severely." 

'< For what, Rosa ?" demanded Mr. Clarendale. 
'^ For making yourself so unpleasantly out of humour for a mere 
harmless joke of Alexina's," cried Mrs. Trelawney, ** and talking 
to Lucy as if she were really in fault. Mary, why don't you lec- 
ture him ? — ^you don't spare him at other tiinas, why do you spare 
him now V 

** Because I think that a father has a right to say what he pleases 
to his own child," cried Mrs. Clarendale, ** especially when thai 
child already knows how fondly he regards her. He has said no- 
thing but what he ought to say, and what I as her mother subscribe 
to ; if he had, I should have put in my voice long ago. But only 
think, my dear friends, if Lord Beauverie has actually dq ^jerious 
intentions towards my poor girl, (and I have really no right to sup- 
pose that he has,) if Lucy should dream every night of a coronet 
being suspended over her head, and should awake in the morning 
and find that she is only poor Lucy Clarendale, in the humble but 
contented and happy dwelling of her father, think how mortified and 
disappointed she will feel. To avoid her feeling such sensatioost 
her father has now publicly addressed bis ddkl : I say pubUd/j bA 
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you know it is not so, — ^it is in the bosom of family affection that he 
thus ventures to pour out the elusions of an honest, faithful heart. 
All fathers will respect him for it, all daughters honour his sentiments, 
and all mothers who regard the happiness of their children feel theirs 
beat with devoted friendship towards him." 

** And what must nieces do when they have such an uncle, aunt 
Clarendale ]" cried Mary. 

" What their hearts direct, my love," answered Mrs. Clarendale. 

Mary immediately sprang from her chair, and running towards 
Mr. Clarendale, threw her arms round his neck, exclaiming, — 

" This is the best sermon you ever preached, uncle, and I shall 
remember it all the days of my life." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

•* Prithee forgive me ! 

" I did but chicle in jest : the best loves use it 

** SometimeR : it sets an edge upon affection. 

" When we invite our best friends to a feast, 

" 'Tis not all sweetness that we set before them, 

" There's somewhat sharp and salt, both to whet appetite, 

" And make 'em taste tkeit wine well : fo methinks, 

** After a friendly, sharp, and savoury chiding, 

" A kiss tastes wondrous #ell, and full o» the grape : 

" How thinkst Aqu? does it not ?" 

Notwithstanding the grave lecture which Mr. Henry Claren- 
dale thought proper to admonish his lovely daughter with, he receiv- 
ed an equally severe one from his. sister Rosa, when they jnet alone 
\ajike drawing-room, before the young people had assembled there ; 
and Mnk. T^lo.vmGy exclaioied, — 

^ For heaven's sake, Henry, what could induce you to be so se- 
vere on huefr merely because my Alexina had a mind to a little 
harmless pleasantry f Surely, my dear brother, you could not sup- 
pose that Lady Wyndham could have had any serious intention of 
offending her ipicle ; and I actually do think that what Alexina as- 
serts is not whc^y groundless, and that the noble £arl is really 
smitten with the charms of jKHir beautiful daughter.'* 
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** Well, and suppose that were really the case," cried lIr.CI^ 
tendale ; ^ is Lady Wyndham, Rosa, the only mediuin by nUl 
am to be infonned of it { and is there a doubt, as her mothCT !■ 
justly obserred, that Lucy's head would not be turned with coBMh 
plating those splendid prospects which she does not know will em 
yet be hers, to prevent which was not a father's caution necessaijr 

** But my Alexina's head was not turned when she had a pnwped 
of being married to Lord Wyndham," exclaimed Mrs. Trelawney. 

** Dear Rosa," said Mr. Clarendalo, *^ you f<H-9et that the sitoi- 
tion of my niece and my daughter are widely opposite, — TrdawMj 
had a fortune to bestow on Alexina, I had none to give ny foa 
Lucy." 

** Tet Lord Wyndham would not accept of a fortnne with i^tena 
*->her husband is not enriched by marrying ho^; and Lucy Has 
ten thousand times more beauty to reconunend her to die admiiatioa 
of Lord Beauvierie, than her cousin had to the attention of Lord 
Wyndham. I positively protest that I think Lucy Clarendale one of 
the most beautiful young women in the world." 

** No, sister, there 1 must beg leave to differ with you," cried Mr* 
Clarendale, smiling ; ** you do not think Lucy more beautiful than 
£mma Bradbury, do you ] — ^if you do, it will be a compliment in- 
deed." 

Mrs. Trelawney now coloured deeply, while she replied, — 

'' Now really, Henry, making any comparisons of that nature k 
tmfair, because Emma, you know, is — ^' 

^ Is what?" cried Mr. Clarendale ; ** Emma is your mece, and so 
is Lucy Clarendale." 

Mrs. Trelawney now looked extremely embarrassed, whfle she 
stammered out an awkward apology, with, — 

'• But Lucy does not resemble our sister Rebecca, and often when 
I have looked on Rebecca I never thought any woman so (av; and 
Emma looks just like what her mothef was. Ah, Hemy, can yoo 
then blame me if I think there is none so fair, none so beautiftil as 
my orphan girlt Often do I fancy, when her mild blue eyes aie 
earnestly fixed on me, and I hsten to the sound of her soft melodious 
voice, that it is our own dear sister Rebecca come agam, in fresh and 
unsullied beauty, even from the dark tomb, in which I know thaCbtf 
mortal remains were consigned ; and henoe it is that my 3fke6on 
for Emma exceeds all description : I cannot (ell you what Ifed fer 
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XSmma, when I thus contemplate her lovely form, so like her mother ; 
tor oh, how 1 loved Rebecca ! We grew upon one stalk, we were 
not separated in the tender bud of infancy, we blossomed together, 
.. and bad we perished together, Rosa would not have shrunk from 
charing the des:iny of her beloved sister. How then can I cease to 
love this beloved child, this only, last, and loved resemblance of a 
sainted sister? With her dying arms she gave me Emma, and with 
my dying arms only will I resign her to another's care." 

" And it is most probable that you will not resign her but to the care 
of one who will be equally answerable to promote the happiness of 
Ikis most precious charge," cried Mr. Clarendale, and smiled, per- 
ceiving that this was a subject which his beloved sister could not bear 
to have treated lightly, and consequently did not suffer her to renew 
it« on his own account, added to which, the perfections of his lovely 
niece he was inclined to think as partially of as Rosa, for who had 
loved Rebecca better than her brother Henry had done ? Though 
his youngest sister had always been his favourite, yet to Rebecca 
Henry had always looked up as a pattern of all female excellence, 
for Rebecca had more fortitude and a greater share of intellectual 
acquirement than Rosa: and while the one sister charmed, nay cap- 
tivated by her softness, the mild and even temperature of the other 
subdued, and in the end conquered. Even in the strongest passion 
of the human mind, which at times is also the weakest, Rebecca's 
prudence had always been superior to that of Rosa, whose tender 
heart sunk under rather than opposed its attack. 

Trelawney likewise had not spared Henry on the severity he had 
used towards the unoffending Lucy, though he perfectly approved of 
the conduct of Mrs. Clarendale with respect to the propriety of yield- 
ing to the opinion of her husband on such an occasion : it was 
setting a prudent example to her children, though it was evident, by 
her manner of treating her daughter, that she did not wish her to bear 
an impresson on her mind, that her father conceiyed her conduct 
censurable in the smallest degree ; but poor Lucy's spirits were de- ■ 
jected in consequence, while her amiable cousins used every means 
in their power to amuse and enliven her; and after a morning's ride 
over to Lady Wyndham's, the lovely girl recovered her usual serenity, 
which perhaps was not a little owing to her father having made bis 
peace with her, which he did in a manner that proved that his heart 

panted only for the happiness of his child, and that affection alone 
No. 18. 53 
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had guided the mTolnntarj expreMiou of warmth into whidi he hai 
beeo betrayed, for tbej were alone in the library for nearly an hoar, 
and returned arm in arm together, Locj smiling, and the food frtfMr 
looking highly gratified ; and all this day and the day foUowiBg waa 
|nssed in the most delightful conrerse and rationali^. 

** Let us go to the Opera this evening," cried Mr. Trebwnej; 
** I will give my girls a treat once more before they take their d^Mr- 
ture, and this is the last night of the season : it is Mozart's grand 
piece, — the music is exquisite : come, let us have an early dinner, 
and send to the Wvndhams', — they will be soh^>py to go with us.*^ 

Mary was in raptures, and Mrs. TrelaHney was delighted because 
her children were so ; and inmiediately despatching a note to AIoz* 
ina. Lord Wyndham in a few minutes appeared, laughing inunode* 
rately on his entrance, as he exclaimed, — 

** Was ever any thing so deliciously apropo9 f — just before I got 
your note, my dear 3Iadam, we received a similar one from Lord 
Beauverie, inviting us to accompany him to the Italian Opera to see 
Mozart's piece, when Alley immediately proposed that I should take 
a trip over to Berkeley Square, to ask you, good folks, to join us 
there. I had already got on my hat and gloves, when her Ladyship 
called out, — 

" ' Stay W3rndham, here is a note from dear mamma. Ah, they 
have received their mandate from Captain Wilton, and are peiiiaps 
going to sail immediately ; open the note, Wyndham, — ^my haad 
trembles so, I cannot break the seal." 

** Judge of our agreeable disappointment, when we read (he eon^ 
tents, inviting us to the Opera instead of taking a farewell ; — a tear 
was trembling in the eyes of your daughter, my dear Madam, which 
I soon contrived to brush off, and I have now lefl her smiling at the 
anticipated pleasure of seeing you all in the evening. Now theui 
good folks, how are we to arrange ? — will you be pleased to take pot « 
luck with us in South Audley Street, for I have a guest, which makes 
it impossible for us to accept of your invitation to dinner !" 

" No, I thank you, dear Wyndham," answered Mrs. Trelawney ; 
" you know our party is very large, for we are all going, and Alex- 
ins is not prepared for so many guests. We shall dine early, and 
meet you at the house. " 

^ But I shall positively rob you of some of the girie,** cried his 
L<N^d«hip ; ** Ishall not have my walk for noChmg. What say yon. 
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gipsj*— will you accompany me back to your sister's ? — ^I must 
have one of you." 

" Had you not better have two of us, my Lord, just for the sake 
of variety ?" cried the saucy Mary, in answer to this question, which 
set them all laughing ; *^ black eyes and blue eyes ! — ^you can take 
your choice ; there's plenty of us." 

" And who will say that variety is not charming?" exclaimed his 
Lordship ; " I therefore lay an embargo on Miss Lucy Clarendale 
and Miss Mary Trelawney, to accompany me back to South Audley 
Street, and beg to know whether they may obtain their passports for 
their journey thither 1" 

" Papa does not refuse it," cried Mary laughing, " because you 
• are a superior officer, nor my uncle neither ; they both look willing, 
so come, Lucy, let us take them by their looks, and steal quietly off 
before they have time to say nay." 

Lucy blushed deeply, for Mary had already seized her by no means 
reluctant hand, and was leading her off to the door; in short, the 
little enchantress prevailed, as she did on most occasions, and Miss 
Clarendale obtained permission of her father and mother to accom- 
pany her cousin to Lord Wyndham's." 

"How long will your Lordship give us for dressing?" cried Mary; 
** we cannot go in morning dresses to the Opera." 

** Oh, positively not more than one hour and ten minutes," cried 
Lord Wjmdham, smiling, and looking at his repeater ; " that is pre- 
cisely long enough to prepare for little Cupid and the Graces." 

" The former I do not know any thing at all about," said Mary, 
" but I hope never to be deserted by the latter. Come, cousin Lucy, 
];us Lordship has given us exactly five minutes a-piece to consider 
what sort of dresses we are to wear on this occasion, and half an 
hour more to put them on to the best advantage for Uttle Cupid." 

The young ladies immediately made their exit, to the no small 
amusement of the remaining party, whom Mary always amused and 
put into the livery of smiles ; in spite of the propensity which she had 
to torment, she could please and enchant in the same moment, and 
therefore was always restored to favour again in the next succeeding 
one." 

Meanwhile the two senior ladies (Mrs. Trelawney and Mrs. Cla- 
sendale) made a sudden retreat also, for the purpose of inspecting 
4iil9 toilet of their daughters before they again made their appearance 
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in the drawing-room ; and Mrs.Trelawney being extremely solicitous 
that her lovely niece, Miss Clarendale, should appear to the greatest 
advantage, began to arrange her lovely auburn and luxuriant haif 
even with her own fair hands, at which the saucy Mary could not 
help laughing, while she exclaimed with her usual archness, — 

'* Look, aunt Clarendale, what pains mamma is taking with Lucy's 
hair, all, J suppose, to please this httle Cupid that Lord Wyndham 
talks so much about ; but I am sure I do not care whether I please 
him or no, — I shall never seek the honour of his acquaintance if he 
does not seek mine." 

Neither Mrs. Clarendale nor Mrs. Trelawney could help smiling 
at the remarks of the lively Mary while they were dressing, nor could 
the latter exactly deny but that she was taking the utmost pains to 
set Lucy off in the most attractive manner that was possible for Us 
evening's party, at which the Earl of Beauverie was to be present; 
and a beautiful muslin dress, richly ornamented with lace^ivas selected 
for the occasion, under which was a slip of pale blue satin, the dress 
being trimmed with ornaments of the same celestial colour, the bust 
and sleeves of which were made in a manner so tasteful and elegant, 
that it displayed the lovely and attractive shape of Lucy to the most 
particular advantage, — the body of the dress, being comprised en- 
tirely of lace and light blue satin, corresponded admirably with the 
beautiful fairness and delicacy of her complexion ; besides which, 
Lucy had a remarkable bloom and freshness of colour in her cheeks, 
which, contrasted with a pair of brilliant dark blue eyes and bright 
auburn hair^ gave her the look of a Hebe. Her figure had a de- 
lightful fulness, without being ungracefully round, so as to appear 
clumsy or gross : and her neck was as white as snow. A pearl neck- 
lace and ear-rings were the only ornaments which decorated her 
sufficiently attractive form, excepting a flower of brilliant blue, 
which was placed on one side of her head, which, together with 
white kid shoes and gloves, completed the whole of her bewitching 
attire ; and notwithstanding that Lucy so strongly resembled her 
father in complexion and features, there was still a look of the fasci- 
nating expression of her mother when she was Mary Bradbury, which 
occasioned Mrs. Trelawney to exclaim, — 

" It is astonishing, Mary, that though your daughter is so much 
handsomer than ever you were, yet Lucy is still so like you wiiea 
70U were first married to my brother Henry; she has neither jour 
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hair, nor your eyes, nor your complexion, and yet when Lucy laughs 
she is my own dear Mary Bradbury again, as I used to see her work* 
ing in our favourite little arbour at Elm Grove. Ah, Mary, our poor 
Rebecca was then our companion, and as she listened to our saucy 
prattle would sometimes look grave and chide us for our frivolity ;— 
don't you remember that we, in revenge, used then to tell her that 
she would be the old maid ]" 

** But she knew better than to believe in our prophecy," cried 
Mrs. Clarendale, laughing, ** and had no more idea of being an old 
maid than either you or I, Rosa, at the same moment.^' 

*• Well, I really thought that she would never have married,'' cried 
Rosa ; ** poor Philip, she made him serve her seven years before she 
consented to listen to his ardent vows." 

** Well, but I don't think that was very right in my aunt Rebeccat 
thought for all that, mamma," cried i\Iary, ** because she punished 
herself as well as him at the same time ; and when one loves a per- 
aon well enough to marry them, why I don't see what merit there is 
in making them wait sp long fdr what they must have at last." 

Mrs. Clarendale was now seized with such an involuatary fit of 
laughter, in which the whole of them joined, that they had quite for- 
got that Lord Wyndham was waiting, and that the hour and ten 
minutes which he had allowed was quite expired. 

" My gracious, mammny only look at your watch," cried Mary ; 
^* I have got only five minutes left now to put on the whole of my 
dress ; pray, aunt, have the goodness to fasten my slip," which was 
now done with the utmost expedition, Mary's dress being exactly of 
the same construction and materials as that of Lucy's, only that the 
slip was of pale pink, with the ornaments appropriate, instead of 
being blue ; and that Mary wore her hair (it not being half so luxu- 
riant as her cousin's) all in full curls, without any flower, which was 
perfectly correspondent with her round, arch, cunning turn of gipsy 
features. 

Ellen's dress was exactly the same as her sister's, but she wore 
a pink bunch of flowers, in the same manner that Lucy's was ar- 
ranged, on one side of her head, which looked excessively becom- 
ing ; while the dress of Miss Bradbury was plain white, richly trimmed 
with fine lace, pearl ear-rings, clasps, and necklace ; but Enntma's hair 
was so extremely beautiful, light and luxuriant, that Mrs. Trelawne/ 
never liked to see it shaded with any ornament, for which reason she 
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wore no flowers or ornament in her head of any kind, but only a 
white rose in her bosom, which Tanjore triumphantly placed there, as 
he gazed transported on his heart's dear idol, telling her softly (for it 
was intended to reach no other ear save hers alone)that he had given 
the rose a place, which, however greatly enviable, would soon be- 
come the spot on which it would fade and perish, *' as it now sickent 
with envy, Emma," exclaimed Tanjore, ** to find a rival in that far 
sweeter, fairer breast." 

At length Mary and Lucy, completely attired under the finished 
hands of Mrs. Trelawney and Mrs. Clarendale, descended to the 
drawing-room, where surprise and astonishment for a moment ar- 
rested the attention of Mr. Clarendale and Mr. Trelawney, for never 
had they seen Lucy look so beautiful ; and Lord Wyndham ex- 
claimed, — 

«* Dead for a ducat, gentlemen, is the heart of poor Lord Beau* 
verie this evening, or I shall be egregiously mistaken." 

" What do you think of little Cupid now, my Lord ?" cried Mary: 
•• is he in danger ?" 

" Most incontestably so," answered his Lordship ; " Aere will 
be no possibility of his attempting to escape, let him turn which way 
he will." 

" I am glad to hear it," replied Mary, " for from all that I could 
ever hear he is a very troublesome, turbulent little fellow, and the 
sooner he is got rid of the better." 

" But while he takes his reign he is very despotic," answered 
Lord Wyndham, " and requires management, or he will very shortly 
overthrow his subjects and make them prisoners for life." 

On these words, Lord Wyndham arose and conducted the lovely 
girls to the carriage, it having been ordered to attend, by the com- 
mand of Mr. Trelawney, to convey them to South Audley Street ; 
;the young ladies being full dressed, rendered this essentially neces- 
sary, and it immediately drove off, Mr. Trelawney expressing Met 
admiration of Lucy's looks in the warmest terms that were post- 
sible. 

" She is a most lovely creature," uttered he, " and I never saw 
MO handsome a young female so unconscious of it as Lucy Claren- 
dale." 

**' I will not say that my girl is not possessed of personal endow- 
ment»" cried Mr. Clarendale^ ** but I believe I hare taugblber to 
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regard it as the least part of human perfection, — a mere outside 
temple, no further attractive than as containing a rich jewel within; 
and this jewel is virtue, the intrinsic value of which, when put into 
the scale with mere personal gifts, would greatly overbalance the 
fairest of its kind. Thus has my Lucy never indulged in youthful 
▼anity, which would be intolerable had it no other perfection along 
with it. I actually look upon an extremely beautiful woman with 
extreme folly — as an object of pity and contempt rather than of ad- 
miration or esteem ; but merit and amiability are ever pleasing, — it 
cannot pall upon the sense or fade in the eye, as beauty always does 
when it has neither of these qualites to recommend it, and while 
it inspires all that is good, virtuous, and noble, it transcends afl 
praise, and is the perfection of all-approving heaven itself." 

To have contradicted so undeniable a truth would have been to 
liave rejected the existence of virtue altogether, and the discourse of 
JMr. Henry Clarendale was always held in respect and veneration by 
the children of Mr. Trelawney. Though sometimes he appeared a 
little severe on the faults of humanity, yet Tanjore always bore in 
mind what were the sentiments of his uncle Clarendale on such and 
jiuch subjects, whom, second to his father, he loved and honoured 
above all mankind. 

" I love to hear my uncle preach," cried Tanjore one day to his 
tutor, " but I like better to hear my father talk." 
To which the tutor replied, — 

" And I will tell you why, Mr. Tanjore : Your father both thinks and 
talks dispassionately, but this would not do in the pulpit ; the speaker 
has there to address his hearers with an awful and impressive sense 
of their duty ; he has as it were to strike their hearts with the holy 
and religious truths which he has to convey ; and in order to do this, 
he must not address them coldly or dispassionately, he must not 
seem insensible himself in the midst of the great asHM^ly to which 
he is preaching, or they would quickly be so themselves ; and he 
must utter truths, whether they be pleasing or not, — he is not on a 
qtage where every man is to be amused by the false glow of page- 
antry and show, or to be diverted by the mimic tricks of a buffoon. 
No, he is on a very different stage, where he is not only called upon 
tp play his part, but to act up to the principles of it, or he is unwortly 
of appearing there at all ; consequently his exertion is of the utmost 
importance to himself, as well as to the numerous feelings of the be- 
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logs whom he so earnestly and conscientiously addresses. For mj 
own part, Mr. Tanjore, I think your uncle Clarendale one of the 
most feeling and elegant preachers that ever graced a pulpit." 

In this opinion Tanjore perfectly coincided, and both tutor and 
pupil retired to their respective chambers for the important business 
of the toilet, preparatory to going to the Opera, from which the 
former would willingly have been excluded, only that Mrs. Pel- 
ham was to be of the party ; and this lady was confessedly too great 
a favourite of Fothersgill's to be either indifferent to or absent from 
her elegant and polished society, whenever he had an opportunity of 
enjoying it To the Opera, therefore, he determined to go, and 
entered the drawing-room in full feather to hand Mrs. Pelham to the 
carriage, in which he himself was to have a place, and to the no 
small amusement of the whole party, who had perceived his atten- 
tions to the fair preceptress ; but as the tormenting Mary was absenti 
no one else chose to give play to their pleasantry on the occasion. 

Ellen and Sedley went in the carriage with Mrs. Pelham and 
Fothersgill ; Mr. Trelawney's own family carriage contained Mr. 
and Mrs. Trelawney and Emma, and Tanjore sat with his aunt and 
uncle Clarendale ; it was remarked on this evening that Mrs. Tre- 
lawney was never in better spirits, often whispering in the ear of 
Mrs. Clarendaley — 

" Dear Mary, I would venture any thing on Lucy's final conquest 
over the heart of Lord Bcauverie this evening." 

To which Mrs. Clarendale, shaking her head, softly answered,^- 

" Dearest Rosa, do not indulge in any such supposition ; you 
cannot imagine how uneasy this thought makes me." 

*• Uneasy, Mary !" cried Mrs. Trelawney ; " why, you are really 
growing as absurd as my brother Henry ; good heavens, can the 
supposition of your daughter's being a Countess make you un- 
easy ?" 

" Certainly not, my Rosa," answered Mrs. Clarendale, "but that 
it may probably be nothing but a supposition occasions me to fear ; 
and then how disappointed we shall be if my poor girl should be 
misled by only little trifling attentions, and a few compliments paid 
to her beauty." 

" Ridiculous, Mary," cried Mrs. Trelawney, laughing ; " this b 
the very tone of my brother ; he has infected you with his fears, and 
you are determined to see his Lordship's admiration of Lucy through 
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a false medium ; but to-night shall prove the victory, or I am much 
deceived, as Wyndham says." 

This conversation had passed in the dressing-room of the two 
ladies, and was renewed several times afterwards, till they met at 
the Opera, where the first objects that presented themselves in the 
Earl of Beauverie's box, which was most splendidly fitted up, were 
Lord and Lady Wyndham, the Erirl of Beauverie, and Mary and 
Lucy, who were placed in the front. Lord Beauverie sitting behind 
the latter, whom it was evident to perceive he regarded with the most 
passionate looks of admiration. On the entrance of the Trelawney 
family. Lord and Lady Wyndham arose, and so did the Earl, while 
Lady Wyndham excla^imed, — 

"Dear mother, I will make room for you, if you will come and sit 
with us, — we came early to avoid the heat of the house, which is 
filling immensely ; you see I have already disposed of the girls, — I 
have placed them before us in order that they may have a good view 
of the performance." 

Lord Beauverie now immediately arose, and bowed to the whole 
party in the most elegant and graceful manner, and proposed to Mn 
Trelawney that himself and Mrs. Trelawney should come into his 
box. 

•' By no means, my Lord," replied Mr. Trelawney ; " I beg that 
you will keep your seat ; we have plenty of room, and are not so far 
apart but we may enjoy each other's conversation." 

Mrs. Trelawney, however, would sit near her daughter, and this 
little arrangement taking place while the overture was commencing, 
a profound silence ensued, Lady Wyndham and Mary being in 
raptures at the exquisite beauty of such chaste, forcible, grand, and 
expressive music, for they were judges of the efliect; and Mary, 
in the most delighted accents, exclaimed to her sister and mother,-— 

" Oh, mamma, how beautiful was that expression, — what taste, 
what science, and what exquisite harmony ! Dear sister Alexina, I 
know what you feel, — is it not charming ? — what an amazing concord 
of sweet sounds." 

" They are indeed worthy of the great master," replied Lady 
Wyndham. 

*• Divine Mozart ! there is none can equal thee," exclaimed Lord 
Wyndham ; and the curtain immediately drew up for the perfonnance 
of the Opera, which again enchanted Mary, and her youthful and 
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intelligent countenance conveyed an admirable impression of her 
fine, animated, and enthusiastic feelings, as she sat wrapt up in the 
most profound attention to the interesting subject before her ; and 
Lord Wyndham, who had been some time fixed in earnest contempla- 
tion of her intelligent features, exclaimed to Mr. Trelawney, in a 
low voice, — 

" Look at our little gipsy, how earnestly intent she is on the per- 
formance. Never tell me that the mind of Mary is not as contem- 
plative and reflecting as her grave sister Ellen, or the quiet sedate 
Emma ; and with all her vivacity and flow of animal spirits, I pro- 
nounce that she will make as prudent a wife as either of them. She 
is certainly a delightful little creature, with all her petite foibles, 
which are so trifling when weighed in the scale of her merits, that 
they immediately vanish before them." 

So flattering a compliment paid to the darling of his heart was 
highly gratifying to the feelings of Mr. Trelawney, who exclaim- 
ed, — 

" And yet she is sometimes very mischievous, W3nidham ; how she 
will rally, when she is in the humour, all who come under the lash of 
her little satirical tongue, and I often reprove her for it ; I assure you 
I do not spare Mary whenever I really discover her to be in fault. 

While this conversation was passing with the two gentlemen, a dif- 
ferent subject occupied the attention of Mrs. Trelawney, Mrs. Cla- 
rendale, and Lady Wyndham.; and that was Lord Benuverie's manner 
towards the blushing Lucy, from whom, notwithstandtng the great 
attraction of the opera, and the presence of her father, he had 
scarcely removed -his eyes for a moment, which so embarrassed 
and confused poor Lucy, that several times she made the most awk- 
ward and silly replies to the questions which his Lordship addressed 
to her, and, conscious that they were so, exhibited the strongest 
symptoms of mortification, fearful that his Lordship might suppose 
that she did not understand him. Under these painful emotions, 
Lucy was not at all sorry when the opera and other performances 
were finally concluded, Mary several times exclaiming to her, — 

" Gracious, Lucy, what on earth is the matter with you 1 The 
opera has been one of the grandest I ever witnessed, and yet you 
have been sitting the whole of the evening as if you were quite in- 
sensible of the pleasures which have surrounded you.'* 

To which Lucy replied, — 
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•* It is very true, I have been sitting on thorns the whole of the 
evening, Mary, and that is the truth of it" 

« And why ?** cried Mary ; «• it is very strange, when Lord Beau- 
verie has been paying you such attention; I protest he has not 
thought proper to talk to any body else." 

" That is the very reason," cried Lucy ; " if he had I should not 
have felt so confused, and I have no doubt but he has formed a very 
strange opinion of the meanness of my intellect, for I don't think I 
answered him reasonably one single question that he asked during the 
whole of the evening. Once he inquired if I was fond of music 1 and I 
said I did not know ; then if I liked the opera ? and I answered I 
could not tell : surely his Lordship must take me for an absolute fool." 

On these words, pronounced by poor Lucy, almost in a crying tone, 
Mary burst into a most immoderate and irresistible fit of leaughter, 
which greatly added to the already mortified feelings of her lovely 
cousin, and she exclaimed, — 

•* How unkind of you, Mary Trelawney, to laugh at my misfor- 
tunes." 

To which Mary, still laughing, replied, — 

** And how ridiculous of you, Lucy Clarcndale, to make misfor- 
tunes where you had no occasion ; and as to laughing at you, I pro- 
test I cannot help it when i think of your folly and weakness, — why, 
a child of five years old could have told whether they liked a thing 
or not ; however, though I have been laughing at you, I will give 
you some consolation." 

" And what is that ?" cried Lucy. 

To which Mary, assuming the utmost gravity, replied, — 

** Why, I have been told that when people fall in love they become 
fools, because they act very sillily, and do not at all know what they 
are about ; so you will have an excellent reason for giving such 
foolish replies to Lord Beauverie, — he will think you are in love, and 
will vory readily pardon you." 

'* But I am very sure that I have no such excuse to plead in my 
behalf," cried Lucy, now deeply blushing, to the no small amuse- 
ment of the tormenting Mary ; " I am not in love." 

" How do you know, Lucy ?" 

** Because because 1 should then be able to describe it 

to you," repeated Lucy, in the utmost confusion. 

^ But it is not to be described, I have heard," cried Maxji ** iio 
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you cannot describe it to mat Looy, even if you feel it ; but when iC 

comes to me, I will tell you what it is like, for certainly that thing 
must be strange indeed which nobody can describe ; but Mrs. Pel- 
ham says I have the power of description better than any one she 
ever knew, so I will tell you all about it when I feel it myself* though 
jou feel it, Lucy, and cannot tell what it is like." 

** I don't feel any such thing, Mary, how can you say so V* cried 
Lucy, blushing more deeply than she had yet done. 

Whether Lucy felt it or not we cannot determine, but it was very 
certain that Lord Beauverie did, in the highest sense of honour and 
affection, for the morning after they had been at the Opera he paid 
a visit to Berkeley Square, and requested a private interview with 
Mr. Clarendale, which was immediately granted in Mr. Trelawney's 
library, when the Earl addressed him in the following manner : — 

•* Mr. Clarendale, I am a man of few words, nor do I ever make 
professions that I do not feel ; without disguise, then, permit me to 
inform you that I am charmed with your lovely daughter ; I ask no 
further questions than the one, — Are the affections or the hand of 
Miss Clarendale engaged ? You as her father can answer that ques- 
tion as one man of honour should do to another, in which I have a 
much stronger motive than curiosity when I thus take the liberty of 
making the inquiry. If your reply is in the affirmative, I will pro- 
ceed no further in a disclosure of my sentiments ; if in the nega- 
tive, have I permission to offer her my hand t This, Sir, is my 
motive for intruding myself this morning in Berkeley Square, — I 
love your daughter, and the questions I have asked you are impor- 
tant, and essentially necessary to my peace and happiness. 

On which Mr. Clarendale, after a moment's pause, immediately 
replied, — 

«' My Lord, to say that I do not feel highly honoured by the very 
candid and handsome manner in which you are pleased to address 
me, would be inconsistent with the very great love I have for truth, 
and the sincerity I ever wish to adopt towards my fellow-beings. My 
child has been reared in the bosom of humble happiness and retiring 
shades, far removed from the scenes of the great world, and wholly 
Ignorant of its customs ; she has received an education such as my 
prescribed circumstances in life could afford her, nor did I wish her 
to receive more, and though not highly polished, she is yet full in the 
perfection of virtue and innocence ; and I will avouch that her virffSi 
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spotless heart is free from ^ny impressioa of a tender nature, other 
than that she owes to her parents and friends. You cannot suppose, 
my Lord, that your seeking an alliance with one so unequal in rank 
and fortune does not fill me with wonder, with astonishment ; but 
at the same moment permit me to say, that it calls forth my admi* 
ration, my respect, my gratitude, and afler this you cannot want my 
permission to approach my daughter, — she is yours, if you are ge- 
nerous enough to take her without a portion, for I have none to 
give her." 

'' I do not ask, nor do I expect it, Mr. Clarendale," exclaimed 
Lord Beauverie ; '* my own fortune and rank in life is sufficient to 
make your daughter independent of the world, and to place her in 
that exalted station which her merits are entitled to. I ask no- 
thing but her heart, her hand, and her angelic person ; and having 
now obtained your sanction, my utmost wishes are accomplished* 
This evening I will do myself the honour of unfolding the disclosure 
of my sentiments to the lovely Lucy, previous to which, Mr. Cla- 
rendale, I wish you to apprise Miss Clarendale of the nature of my 
intentions." 

'* Your Lordship's commands shall be implicitly obeyed," cried 
Mr. Clarendale ; and Lord Beauverie, without again returning to 
the drawing-room, got into his carriage, and immediately droTO 
away. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

*' Hail to thee ! wild and beautiful power! 

** Thou all*pervading spirit, 

" Who enthroD'd in heaven's own holiest bower, 

** Its purest joys inherit ; 

^ Whose mysterious smile to the sons of men 

" As an amulet is given, 

** To preserve from dark destruction, when 

" The heart with wo is riven 

" Thy voice is sweet as lone echoes are, 

" Stealing slow o'er a woody vale 

** Prom JSolian lyres, when -spirits there 

'* Breathe music's own fondest tale." 

To say that the private conference between the Earl of Beauveiie 
aod Mr. Henry Clarendale was not guessed at by Mr. and Mrs. 
Trelawney, would not be doing justice to the afiectioiiate solicitude 
and tender interest which they ever took in the happiness and welfare 
of their dearest relatives and friends ; certainly, however, there were 
no questions asked of Mr. Clarendale, or any pressing S3rinptomsof 
curiosity at all exhibited in their countenances when he returned 
again to the drawing-room, after his Lordship's carnage had driven 
jfrom the door ; but there was a peculiar expression on the face of a 
fond, transported father, as if he had something to communicate of a 
joyous nature which could not be concealed, for it seemed bursting 
from his lips ; and the young people having withdrawn, he imparted 
to his beloved wife and Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney the nature of the 
business on which Lord Beauverie had paid him a visit that morning, 
and all that had passed between himself and the Earl respecting Lucy, 
at which Mr. and Mrs. Trelawney expressed themselves deUghtedt 
the latter exclsdming in the most rapturous accents, — 

** There, Mary, did I not prophesy that this would all come to 
pass, though you would not believe a word about the matter 1 Did I 
not tell you that your daughter would be a countess, in spite of all 
your prodigious fears, and Henry's, that the girl's head would be 
turned with vanity? What do you say now, Henry and Mary,-^liow 
does Lady Beauverie sound in your ears V* 
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" I protest I am so flurried, and so surprised, and s o c o 

so happy ! oh, Rosa, dear Rosa !" exclaimed Mrs. Clarcndale, 

bursting into an involuntary flood of tears, which she had endeavour- 
ed, but no longer had the power of suppressing, for the feehngs of a 
mother could not be stifled, — nature was eloquent, and uttered vo- 
lumes in these silent drops, and they spoke to the hearts of those by 
whom she was so aflectionately beloved better than all the language 
in the world ; and the " dear Mary !" which was immediately pro- 
nounced by them all very soon had the desired effect on the spirits 
of Mrs. Clarendale, and sent her tears back again to their native 
source, to which succeeded smiles of the most happy combination, 
for they were blended with peace and harmony of soul. 

It was now necessary, however, for Lucy to be apprised of the 
flattering and distinguished proposals offered to her by Lord Beau- 
verie ; and Mr. Clarendale immediately made her acquainted with 
them, to the no small surprise and astonishment of the lovely girl, 
and having done so, he addressed his beloved child in the following 
impressive words : 

'* Lucy, I have nbw discharged my duty with respect to communicate 
ing to you the sentiments and intentions of the Earl of Beauverie, and 
his Lordship's proposals are indeed highly flattering, and far beyond 
what my child could have expected in the humble situation of life in 
which you were born and educated : it is a noble proof of the gene- 
rosity of his Lordship's character, to make choice of an object 
whom he must love for herself alone, since he is well aware that you 
have neither the advantages of exalted rank or the splendour of 
wealth to recommed you to his notice. Great, therefore, very great 
must be his aflection for you, and you, no doubt, feel grateful in re- 
turn ; but beware, my Lucy, that you do not consent to marry the 
£ar1 of Beauverie merely for Che splendid and exalted station to 
which you will be raised, and the flattering prospects which will await 
you ; examine your heart with the nicest circumspection, search into 
the deepest recesses of it, and consider well, my child, that you do 
not give your hand to Lord Beauverie because he is wealthy, and 
will give you a title, for a title without happiness, my Lucy, is but 
gaudy slavery ; and remember, that you are at this important crisis 
called upon to answer for yourself, — you are independent of the will 
of your father and mother in this respect, who love you too tenderly 
and sacredly to command you to marry any man whom your heart 
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does not feel an affection for, for under this impression you would 
be miserable^ bound in abject slavery, — although your fetters were 
made of jewels, or of golden ore, they would still be fetters, and yon 
would feel them such to the end of your existence ; therefore do not 
deceive your own heart, — if you do not admire, if you do not ap- 
prove, if you do not love Lord Beauverie ; mark me, my child, if you 
do not think that you shall love Lord Beauverie, it is not your father's 
wish to see you united to him ; I will never sacrifice your inclina- 
tkms in love affairs , believe me, though I would not consent to your 
naking any man your husband whom I thought unWoilhy of yoUf 
jet, on the other hand, be assured, I would never force your aJh'ance 
with even the most exalted, if your own heart did not feel a predilec- 
tion in his favour. You are now, my love, in the full possession of 
my sentiments, and free to act as you please on the point I have so 
particularly stated ; and when his Lordship comes this evening, you 
will be left alone with him, and must decide for yourself." 

** Alone with Lord Beauverie, papa ?" cried Lucy, now blushing, 
and even trembling ; '* why cannot you be present 1 I shall feel so 
awkward, worse than I did at the Opera, when I replied to his ques- 
tions so foolishly." 

But it is plain that you did not suffer even then very greatly in 
ku Lordship's opinion," answered Mr. Clarendale, smiling at the 
ingenuous simplicity of his amiable and innocent child ; '* besides, 
the questions he asked you at the Opera and those he will ask you 
now are totally different : if you love Lord Beauverie, and are now 
infcHined by your father that he loves you, what has my Lucy to fear, 
in conversing alone witli the man who has acted so honourably to- 
wards her ?" 

** I don't dislike Lord Beauverie," cried Lucy, «* because when I 
see him I am always so happy, and after his departure, whenever he 
has dined in Berkeley Square, or I have been in company with him 
at Lord Wyndham's, I used to wonder what made me so melancholy; 
80 I may conclude that this was love, papa, for I never felt it before 
in the absence of any body else. Oh yes, I am sure it was love, my 
heart beat so, and if this is love, it is one of the sweetest sensations 
I ever experienced in my whole Hfe, — is it indeed love, papa 1" 

To have resisted laughing was morally impossible, and Mr. Cla- 
rendale very heartily indulged in this propensity at his daughter's 
expense ; at length he exclaimed,—* 
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•* Wky really, Lucy, it is very like the tricks of the little urchioi 
^hen he has a mind to be frolicsome, but he is not always so pleas- 
ing as you describe,— sometimes he is a very painful and troublesome 
guest, but you have the fairest picture of him, and may that be the 
only one you will ever see." 

On these words, Mr. Clarendale and his lovely daughter sepa* 
rated, the one to converse with Trelawney, and the other flew to the 
side of her transported mother, who was waiting for her in Mrs. Tre- 
lawney' s dressing-room, where a conversation passed of the most 
pleasing and agreeable nature between these amiable relatives. Mrs. 
Trelawney kissed the fair cheek of the blushing Lucy, while she 
congratulated her on the prospect of happiness that awaited her, in 
becoming the bride of such an exalted and accomplished personage 
as the Earl of Beauverie. 

'' Ah, dear aunt, but I feel so conscious that it is more than I de- 
servej" cried Lucy, " and I am so fearful that I shall not acquit myself 
as I ought to do this evening, when his Lordship comes. Papa says 
that I am to see him alone, dear aunt, — is not that alarming?" 

" Oh, quite terrible, my love," cried Mrs. Trelawney, laughing, 
** but you will grow used to it in time, though it is certainly prodi- 
giously shocking to be told by the man whom you love, and whom 
you are no\^ convinced loves you, that he has come to offer you hit 
hand, and lay his splendid fortune and title at your feet, and that in 
a few weeks you will be the Countess of Beauverie, — really, Lucy, 
I wonder how you will be able to survive it." 

** Ah, dear aunt and mamma, pray don't laugh at me," said the 
blushing girl, placing both her hands over her face ; and at this mo- 
ment Mary bounced into the room. 

" For heaven's sake, mamma and aunt Clarendale, what are you 
doing with poor Lucy ?" exclaimed she ; " why her cheeks are as 
red as scarlet, and you are both laughing at her." 

" And I should probably laugh at you, had I the saiv*e reason,'* 
cried Mrs. Trelawney ; " go and console your cousin, my dear, for 
her misfortune ; try if you cannot compose her for the approaching 
trial — of becoming the Right Honourable Countess of Beauverie." 

Mary stared with astonishment, and first looking at her aunt and 

then at Lucy's blushing countenance, soon guessed the cause of their 

involuntary laughter, and mischievously entering into the very spirit 

of it, exclaimed, — 
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** Poor giri, how I pity her ! who would have thought that sQch 9 
mbfortune would ever have happened to our dear little fleur-de-Uif 
m Tanjore calls her. I say, cousin, what do you think of little Cupid 
now? What a bewitching little fellow he must be to manage things 
so nicely, hey, Lucy 1" 

^ Comey we must not be too hard upon her," cried Mrs. Clareo- 
daie* regarding the embarrassed looks of her lovely daughter with 
peculiar tenderness and affection ; ** she did not mind the railleiy 
ofher aunt and me, but with you, gipsy, I know she cannot contendy 
jeu are too much for her. Come, love, retire to your dressing-room 
and compose yourself." 

Lucy would have been willing enough to escape, but at the doot 
she was met by her cousin Tanjore, and Emma and £llen, and from 
die former she encountered a fresh attack, he saluting her by the 
title of Lady Beauverie, and giving her a warm embrace on the 
strength of it 

" There, my little fieur-de-lia^^ cried Tanjore, " tfiis perhaps is 
the last time that I may enjoy such a privilege ; that lovely person 
of yours will be sacred in future, you know, — there wUl be no kisses 
allowed from the lips of the Countess of Beauverie.'* 

^ No, I should hope not, Tanjore," said Mrs. Clarendale, smiling; 
« there now, Lucy, run away and get dressed, — I protest it is quite 
lator^-we have been chatting till time has stolen a march upon us." 

'' And does he not always steal a march upon us, dear aunt I" 
replied Tanjore, *^ though, hang it, no, — ^I had forgot I have some- 
times found the old gentlemem a very troublesome companion." 

•* No doubt, when Emma was not by," cried Mary, and seizing 
the arm ofher cousin Lucy, she made a precipitate retreat, fearful of 
receiving a retort not veiy courteous from her brother ; and at din- 
ner, when they all met again, there never was a more truly happy 
and delighted party. 

The lovely Lucy, elegantly but simply attired^ in a dress of the 
purest whiter looked almost angelic, while the look of timidity and de- 
licate bashfulncss which was diffused over her charming counter 
nemce gave her additional charms. Mary did not dare to exert her 
mischievous propensity to raillery either in the presence of her fat- 
ther or uncle, but she looked slyly at Lucy, though she said nothing f 
which was very effective, for it nearly excited the risibilily of die 
whole party several times ; and Lucy was very glad to change places^ 
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with £Ilen, who sat next to Miss Bradbury, fearful of Mary, who 
was close at her elbow. 

At length the important hour arrived for the visit of Lord Beau- 
verie, whose carriage drove up to the door at a very early hour of 
the evening, Lucy having previously retired to the drawing-room, 
into which his Lordship was immediately shown ; but what he said 
to Miss Clarendale when he got there and found her alone we cannot 
impart, as it would be revealing the secrets of the cabinet ; but 
surely our fair readers are at full liberty to guess (if they please) 
what was the nature of the conversation which passed between 
them ; at all events, we will not suppose that their short interview 
had been unpleasing or disagreeable, on either side, for vi^en Lucy 
again made her appearance before her friends, she no longer exhi- 
bited that fearful timidity which had seemed painftil for her to bear, 
<and though her lovely cheek was yet crimsoned with the most en- 
chanting blushes, yet her eyes expressed the most joyous and happy 
sensations, when Lord Beauverie, taking her by the hand, gracefully 
led her up in triumph to her father, with whom he conversed, as also 
with Trelawney and his amiable family, as one now admitted a 
member of their society, and during the remainder of the evening he 
«xerted himself to become a favourite with them all, paying genend 
attention to all the young ladies, without making the lovely Lucy 
the particular object of his visit there. 

The extreme delicacy of so proper a system of conduct added 
greatly to the high estimation in which he now stood with the family 
of Mr. Trelawney, and excited the warmest admiration in the breasts 
of his intended father and mother-in-law ; and Sedley Clarendale, 
who was passionately fond of his sister, was in raptures at the 
prospect of being so nearly related to so amiable and exalted a per- 
sonage as the Earl of Beauverie, and secretly rejoiced in the good 
{(Htune of his beloved Lucy. 

There was now hardly a day in which his Lordship was not in 
Berkeley Square, Lord and Lady Wyndham being constantly there ; 
and the nuptials of his Lordship with the lovely Lucy were to be 
shortly solemnized with ^ the splendour which belonged to his ex- 
alted rank. N^lready hadmreached the fashionable world, and was 
buzzed about the ears of many a high-bred dame, and polished finish- 
ed miss, who, envious of the honours that awaited the lovely humble 
maid of Beauverie's choice, could see nothing to admire in her ; but 
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they were noC fO prodigiously blind in discovering her imperfections ; 
and Lucy's dress and Lucy's face were become the table-talk with 
jnony of the fashionable belles at the west end of the town. Some- 
times she was too short — another time her complexion too florid— 
her nose too flat^ and her mouth too wide ; then she was affected, 
9nd too conscious of the conquest she had obtained over the accom- 
plished Beauverie. 

" Oh, I cannot think her aflected," exclaimed a pretended female 
wit ; " she is certainly what she appears — a complete wild blossom 
of nature : to make an exotic of her would rob her of her whole 
stock of charms, which actually consist in her simplicity. She re- 
minds me of a daisy, well enough when it is growing in the flelds, 
but transplant it to a garden of Ulies and roses, it would be fatiguing for 
the eye to rest for a moment on its insignificance ." 

'' Well, but she must not come among such lilies and such roses 
as your Ladyship displays," cried an old Duchess, looking very ex- 
pressively at the painted cheeks of the envious speaker, '' for were 
that to be the case, the daisy would far outshine them, for you know, 
my Lady, your lilies and roses are no exotics either, except their 
being transplanted from the perfumer's shop to your Ladyship ^s 
cheek, while those of Miss Clarendale's are the effect of nature, which 
nothing can surpass. I should be glad to know which has the ad- 
vantage, the blossom of nature or you 1" 

While things were remaining in this precise situation at Berkeley 
Square, the hopes of Mr. and Mrs. Clarendale being nearly realized, 
and a superb mansion in Cavendish Square fitting up for the recep- 
tion of their beloved daughter, as soon as she became the wife of 
Lord Beauverie, which was expected in a few days, when the whole 
of this lovely and amiable family were daily projecting plans to in- 
crease the mutual happiness which they enjoyed from «ach other's 
society, unexpectedly there came a mandate from the captain of the 
Fortitude to apprise Mr. Trelawney that he should set sail for India 
^ soon as himself and family should come on board, every thing 
being now in readiness for the voyage, which, as the wind was blow- 
pig directly favourable, could no longer admit of delay. 

This letter happening to arrive at Berkeley Square when all the 
family were dining at Lord Wyndham's, Christopher gave it into the 
hands of Fothersgill, who immediately carried it, in propria persona^ 
fo South Audley Street, and delivered it into the hands of Mr. Tre- 
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Uwney, who, having read the contents, felt himself obliged to conn- 
municate it to the whole company, when the transition from joy to 
sorrow was instantaneous, — it throbbed in every heart, and spoke in 
every eye, and Mrs. Trelawney was the first to evince her sensibility 
by a very copious flood of tears ; Mary, Ellen, and Emma very 
quickly followed her example ; and Sedley, now clasped alternately 
to the breasts of his mother and his sister, found that philosophy 
when put to the test, had little to do with feeling, for the latter 
forcibly prevailed. 

From this scene Mr. Trelawney soon found it necessary to rouse 
them, and to inform them that, as the mandate was imperative, the 
delaying it was useless, and that he felt it his duty to exert his forti- 
tude, as he wished them to exert theirs ; that the deare&t friends must 
of necessity part at times, with the cheering hope that they would 
yet meet again, and with that hope he begged that they would com- 
mand their feelings and be composed. 

On these words a little order prevailed : Mr. Clarendale retired 
for a few moments with his son, and in the mean while Lord Beau- 
verie and Lord Wyndham did all that was possible to console the 
afflicted mothers, for they felt most ; but Lady Wyndham (again in 
a pregnant situation) had fainted with the sudden surprise, and for 
her sake every one now aflected a composure which they did not 
feel. On her recovery, Mrs. Trelawney tried to hide her fast-falling 
tears ; but poor Lucy, who doted on her brother, could not be per- 
suaded even by Lord Beauverie from hanging round his neck and 
sobbing out her affectionate adieus. 

At length Mr. Trelawney's carriage drove up to the door, and 
though pale and agitated, he commanded Tanjore to hand his sisters 
and Emma into it. " In the mean time, Wyndham, you know," cried 
he, " we will borrow yours. Come, my dear girls, go and bid your 
sister and my Lords Wjnidham and Beauverie farewell." 

" God bless you, Alexina," sobbed out Mary, but she could utter 
no more ; she was clasped in the arms of Lady Wyndham, where 
she was held for a few moments in silence, — neither of them could 
speak, and Mr. Trelawney took her gently away. 

Ellen next went and embraced her Ladyship ; but when it was the 
turn of Emma, who, though firm, trembled violently, Lady Wjmd- 
ham exclaimed, — 

*' Enuna, dear sister of my heart, angels bless you till we meet 
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again !" it was then that poor Emma sobbed aloud, and Tanjore 
was obliged to take her from the arms of his sister and hurry her into 
the carriage, afler which he returned and manfully bade his sister 
farewell. 

" Dear Tanjore, you will constantly write to us," cried Lady 
Wyndham. 

" Faithfully," replied Tanjore in a smothered tone, for he dared 
not trust his voice a moment longer, — he ran down stairs, jumped 
into the carriage, seated himself beside the weeping Enuxia, and it 
immediately drove off. 

Part of this melancholy and distressing scene was now over, but 

Mr. Trelawney felt there was another yet more painful to come ; and 

. when Lord Wyndham's carriage drew up to the door, he took the 

trembling hand of his beloved daughter, and pressing it to his lips, 

pronounced, — 

" Now, my child, bid your mother farewell ; consider your situa* 
lion, my beloved Alexina, and endeavour not to yield to this exces- 
sive grief, — ^for my sake, for your mother's sake, and for your dear 
lord's sake, do not agitate yourself thus violently." . 

These words were uttered in a low voice to Lady Wyndham, who 
having ordered Uttle William to be brought into the room, Mr. Tre- 
lawney took the sweet boy in his arms, and approached Mrs. Tre- 
lawney, to whom it held out its little arms, and she immediately 
took' it. 

" Unconscious innocent, see how it smiles," cried Mr. Trelawney, 
'* and you must smile too, my Rosa, if it is only in compliment to 
your Uttle grandson. Reflect, my love, on this dear boy's mother, 
»H3he is ill able to bear this conflict of her feelings, and for her sake 
do not increase it ; endeavour to compose yourself, and she will 
follow your example, — look at Mary." 

" Look at Mary !" cried Mrs. Trelawney ; '* ah, if you bid me 
look at Mary, I am the least likely to compose my feelings." 

" Look at your daughter, then," cried Mr. Trelawney, taking the 
child out of her arms, and giving him to Mrs. Clarendale, while he led 
Mrs. Trelawney up to the side of Lady Wyndham, who, profiting 
by the kind injunction given her by her beloved father, reasoned her 
mother into a sort of composure that produced the happiest efiTects, 
and Mrs. Trelawney exclaimed, — 

<^ Yes, my love, I know that I leave you happy, or be assured that 
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I would not leave you at all ; you have the hest, the most amiable of 
husbands, for whom my prayers are continually offered up, that he 
may long enjoy his present felicity. Your aunt, my dear, has pro- 
mised me that she will watch over my Alexina, in the time when 
you shall most require a mother's attention ; and may the Father of 
all mercies protect, support my child, and comfort her in the hour of 
trial. Tanjore shall write to you, my dearest, the moment we ar- 
rive in India, — Emma will write to you.' 

" And Mary," cried Lady Wyndham, in a tremulous voice, for 
she felt her spirits growing weak, '* you must all write to me ; and 
now, dear mother, dearest and best of mothers, farewell ; — Sedleyf 
heaven bless you, dear boy." 

Sedley approached Lady Wyndham, just at the very moment that 
Mrs. Trelawney had received her parting kiss; and Mr. Trelawney« 
without waiting another moment, snatched the hand of his now sob* 
bing and afflicted Rosa, and placed her in the carriage with Mv. 
Clarendale, who had assisted him in leading her down stairs. Mrs. 
Clarendale, Sedley, and Lucy immediately followed, and Mr. Tre** 
lawney sent the carriage on to Berkeley Square, saying that he would 
shortly follow. He then ran up stairs, and seated himself beside 
the weeping Alexina, to whom her fond and adoring husband was 
ofiering the tenderest consolation ; but such is the tender chord Hb&t 
beats in the heart of a mother and her child, that not even the con* 
soling presence of a husband can soflen the pangs of a separation 
between them, and the tears of Lady Wyndham fell unrestrained 
many moments afler Mrs. Trelawney had quitted her. 

" My dearest girl, why df you afflict yourself thus 1" cried Mr, 
Trelawney ; '' I thought you promised me, my Alexina, that you 
would endeavour to be composed.^ 

** And so I did, father," said Lady Wyndham, " but I did not thea 
know the difficulty of restraining those feelings over which nature 
alone prevails. My tears must flow, and I cannot stop them. My 

dear mother— ^perhaps I may ^never ^behold-*— her more,^ 

and Lady Wyndham sobbed violently. 

To which Mr. Trelawney replied, — • 

*' Nay, my love, indeed this is wrong, very wrong, my Alexinar-^ 
why should you cherish such useless apprehensions and impropef 
fears 1 for indeed I must call them such : it is accusing Providence, 
my Alexina, when you fear that you will no longer be protected by 
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it, — chase away those fears, my dearest, and rely rather on its nevef- 
failing goodness, — seek it, and it will never cease to watch over you. 
Let us hope that we shall all meet again, and perhaps the time is 
not far distant : if the climate of India does not agree with the health 
of your dear mother, I shall return immediately." 

On this assurance of her beloved father, Lady Wjrndham grew 
infinitely more composed, and after a few minutes passed in the 
most serious conversation with Lord Wyndham, Mr. Trelawney took 
his farewell of his beloved child, and returned to Berkeley Square. 

Lord Bcauverie,from motives of the utmost delicacy, had quitted 
the house of Lord Wyndham as soon as he had taken leave of Mr. 
and Mrs. Trelawney, not wishing to be present at the parting of 
Sedley Clarendale with his mother and lovely sister, because he felt 
his own feelings completely subdued by the scene he had witnessed 
at Lord Wyndham's, and he thought at such a moment he could not 
be of the slightest service, and that ties so sacred should not be in- 
truded upon ; and his Lordship was much in the right, for the mo- 
ment of separation between these tender relatives, which took place 
at an early hour the ensuing morning, was beyond description, and 
both Mrs. Clarendale and Lucy were inconsolable after the depar- 
ture of their beloved Sedley and their almost equally dear Trelaw- 
neys ; and though both Mr. and Mrs. Clarendale had evinced the 
greatest fortitude even to the last moment, yet in parting with their 
only son nature had her sway, and its feelings were not to be stifled 
by the rigid dictates of cold, unfeeling philosophy, while poor Sedley 
wept bitterly. 

The whole cavalcade got safely on board the Fortitude, and were 
all bestowed in their cabins before the preparations for sailing com- 
menced. Unused to the novelty of such a scene, the young people 
were amused and gratified beyond description, while the warm-heart- 
ed and aflTectionate Tanjore paid every attention, and tried every 
means in his power to raise the spirits of the dejected Sedley, and 
at last succeeded in drawing him into conversation ; nor was Mr. 
Trelawney himself unmindful of his sacred charge, his last words to 
Mr. Clarendale being — 

" Henry, remember that your boy, though absent, will never want 
a father in Trelawney, nor a mother in my Rosa ; even as my own 
Tanjore, will I watch over his happiness and his safety." 

" I neither fear nor doubt it, beloved Trelawney," cried Mr, Cla 
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rendale. " Oh, may he never want such protection as you wfll give 
bim, and ever merit ail the kindness he has received at your hands." 

With these words, these so long tenderly attached relatives and 
faithful friends bade each other farewell. 

Mrs. Trelawney and Miss Bradbury were both affected with a 
blight indisposition after they had been on board a few hours, and 
had retired to their respective cabins ; but Mary and Ellen and Mrs. 
l^elham wete perfectly well. Meanwhile the Governor De Mont- 
ford entertained and enUvened greatly the spirits of Mr. Trelawney, 
by relating a number of humorous anecdotes ; and at length the an- 
chor was weighed, a lovely breeze, blowing directly favourable, gently 
filled the sails, and the beautiful ship Fortitude, with her lovely bur- 
den, sailed out of the harbour at half past four in the aftemoont 
4seeming (to use a seaman's phrase) as if ' the sweet little cherub 
that sits up aloft' was protecting her and the kind and gentle beings 
she had on board ; for as she launched on the white bosom of the 
ocean, it was so calm and unruffled that the very winds seemed to 
kiss the comer of her sails, where we will leave her quietly pursuing 
her course, and return to terra firma, just to take a peep at what they 
are doing in Berkeley Square, and to inquire after the health of the 
amiable Lord and Lady Wyndham. Lord Beauverie, indeed has 
been before us, and found, though late, that her Ladyship was not 
yet arisen, and that Lord Wyndham was gone to Berkeley Square 
to fetch Mrs. Clarendale to his beloved Alexina, whither Lord 
Beauverie immediately followed him ; but, ah, how cheerless was 
the apartment into which he was shown, — it was the parlour in which 
the family of Mr. Trelawney usually breakfasted, and here no warm 
and friendly smile greeted him on his entrance, — the beauteous Em- 
ma, the lively Mary, the gentle Ellen, the animated Tanjore, the 
obliging Mrs. Pelham, the attentive Fothersgill — none arose to give 
him pldce and welcome there, and sweetly invite him to partake of 
their dejeune ; and were they all gone, all fled, and must he now de- 
plore their absence with a pensive, melancholy sigh ? — was there no 
kind being now waiting to receive him ? — was friendship fled with the 
amiable family of the Trelawneys, or was love ? ■ There his Lord- 
ship made a full stop, and recollected himself: he would not, could 
not wrong his gentle Lucy so much as to suppose that she had ne- 
glected or forgotten him; and at this precise moment of his Lord- 
ship's cogitations the door unclosed, and a beauteous head half 
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oMhided itself, — it vas Lucy's, whose colouriess cheeks andheaff 
eyes plainly denoted in what manner she had passed die night, and 
his Lordship flew towards her, making the kindest inquiries after 
her health. 

*' Oh, indeed we have all passed a wretched night," cried Lucy; 
^ dear mamma is quite ill, — we so miss my dear uncle and aunt and 
cousins, and Sedley ;— bat you are here, and Lucy onght not, cannot 
be unhappy while you are here." 

*' This from your heart, beloved Lucy?" exclaimed Lord Beau- 
verie. 

^ Tes, from my very heart and soul," replied the blushing girl, ^and 
can you doubt it, when to you every feeling of that heart is ao well 
known ? — but will not your Lordship step up stairs and see dear mam- 
ma, — Lord Wyndham is with her ; dear Alexina ia very ill too, and 
we are going to spend the day in South Audley Street,— of course 
you do not require a very pressing invitation." 

^' Only from Lucy," cried his Lordship, smiling ; ** if Lucy invites 
me, the invitation is then resistless." 

*' Ah, why did they show you into this room ?" cried Lucy, looking 
round it, and struggling to suppress a pensive sigh ; ** do you know 
we could not breakfast in it if you had given us worlds, and that is 
the reason why mamma chose another." 

'^ And you cannot imagine the melancholy sensation which over- 
powered me on my first entrance into it this morning," said Lord 
Beauverie ; I looked around me, and could no more behold the smU'' 
ing happy faces which used to greet me with the wannest welcomes 
on my arrival here, but most of all I miss the lively Uttle gipsy Mary.'* 

'* And so do I," cried Lucy, the tears again starting to her lovely 
eyes ; " Mary was the darling and the pride of all our hearts, — dear 
Emma, too ! oh, how I love Emma Bradbury ! — Oh, my Lordf you 
do not know what a heart beats in that ever pure and artless bosom« 
so gentle, indeed, that nothing seems to ruffle her; yet her sensibility 
and feeling is as great as any of us. Oh, how happy I shall be to 
hear that she is married to cousin Tanjore ! I cannot think the reason 
why they do not marry, for, oh, how tenderly they love each otherr 
and how long — ever since I can remember — Emma has loved Tan- 
jore ; she tried to hide it from us all, but could not, — ah, no, true love 
cannot be concealed, can it, my Lord ?" 

There was a blush and a smile on Lucy's lovely face as she utter 
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«d this, and Lord Beauverie caught her hand, and, pressing it to hii 
Kps, exclaimed, — 

^* N04 Luc/, neither a man of honour nor a virtuous delicate 
female ever wishes to conceal a passion of which they have no rea- 
son to feel ashamed ; it is then their greatest pride to acknowledge it, 
and to reward the faithful heart which they are assured beats for them 
alone." 

What further conversation passed between them we know not, but 
it was certainly of the most tender nature, for a little bird whispered 
in the ears of Mr. and Mrs. Clarendale that the happy day was fixed 
for their nuptials, since the preceding conversation had taken place 
^t morning. 

When Lord Beauverie made his appearance, he was deeply con- 
cerned to find the spirits of Mrs. Clarendale so greatly oppressed, 
and that the amiable Lady Wyndham was indisposed ; and proposed 
and suggested every plan that he could think of, to arouse her from 
the melancholy which the absence of her beloved relatives had 
thrown around her. 

The official duties of Mr. Henry Clarendale obliged him to set 
off immediately for Eenilworth, where his presence could not any 
longer be reasonably dispensed with ; but he proposed that Mrs. Cla- 
rendale and Lucy should remain in town some weeks longer, to be 
near Lady Wyndham, whose dehcate state of health now required 
the most endearing attentions of all her friends. 

" That is exactly what I have been saying," cried liOrd Wynd- 
ham : ^ if she loses the society of her aunt she will be lost indeed ; 
but what do you think she wanted to do ? — why, to set off this very 
day with her uncle to Eenilworth, taking the boy along with her. 
Now, this arrangement I should not have the slightest objection to, 
provided it could be of benefit to my Alexina : but you know, my dear 
Madam, at Aifi present crisis, Eenilworth is the last place possible 
likely to enliven or cheer her spirits. There is the White Cottage, 
the favourite retreat of her father and mother, to which she would 
naturally resort, to contemplate on the lost society of her dear ab- 
sent friends ; and there is also another spot which would as natu- 
rally engage her attention, and call forth the most melancholy 
reflections — ^the grave of her poor brother William and her aunt Re-r 
becca. Now, these are objects which she cannot look upon without 
feeling strong emotion, which her present delicate situation could ill 
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support the conflict of; I must therefore positively prohibit her going 
to Kenilworth under the existing circumstances I hare just namedj 
to which I beseech you to add your kind influenc<$ to deter her from 
any such intention." 

*' Assuredly, my Lord," cried Mrs. Clarendale, *' you are perfectljr 
right in the supposition that it will be more injurious' than likely to 
restore her to tranquilhty. I shall therefore instantly take a ride oyer 
to my dear niece, and tell her that I intend to be h^ guest for some 
weeks longer." 

*' My carriage is waiting at the door, my dear Madc^m^ on purpose 
to convey you and Lucy thither, in which, my Lord Beauverie, if yoi| 
will also take a place, I shall be proud and happy," cried Lord 
Wyndham. 

^Lucy, what are you pulling to pieces thefe, my love 7" exclaim* 
ed Mrs. Clarendale, on perceiving that Lucy looked excei^sively 
confused, and blushed deeply at something that Lord Beafuverie had 
been whispering in her ear* 

'' A beautiful carnation, mamma; but indeed it is'nofffiiy ftudt^it 
is Lord Beauverie's, — you must lecture him, for #0 you Ibl^w ihat 

he is so teazing, because " Lucy biasived dtiU &(i^ipef thati 

before. 

** Because what, my dear ?" Cried Mrs. ClarenMe, dtpilnig ; ^^wl^ 
don't you finish your sentence?" 

^* Because Lord Beauverie knows how to finish' it miich better/' 
answered Lucy. 

<* Bravo, Miss Clarendale," cried Lord WyodftiaBii laughing^ 
he^utily ; ** now, my Lord, you have received a vei^y feit efaall^lQ^e f< 
Mrs. Clarendale, don't let him oflT, — h^ shall finish thid sei^tence 
before we arrive in South Audley Street." 

'* With the greatest pleasure imaginable," toidwot^* Lo¥d Beau*' 
yerie, arid taking the hand of Lucy, ft^liowed^ Lot d W3hidhaMI Imd 
Mrs. Clarendale to the carriage, which imiheditftdly' ^^rddeeded io 
his Lordship's elegant mansion in South^ Audle^ Sti^% 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

** Mere rogues ! — ^but they are friends ! 

** One is his printer, in disguise, and keeps 

** His press in a hollow tree, where, to conceal him, 

** He works by glow-worm light — the moon's too open I 

** The other zealous rag is the compositor, 

"Who, in an angle where the ants inhabit, 

'* (The emblem of his labour,) will sit, curled, 

" Whole days and nights, and work his eyes out 

In a few days, Lady Wyndham, cheered by the presence of her 
amiable aunt's society, the fond attentions of an affectionate and 
adoring husband, and the active preparations which were now mak- 
ing for the nuptials of the Earl of Beauverie with her lovely cousin^ 
soon recovered from the deep melancholy which had oppressed heft 
and she was not suffered a moment to dwell on the recollection of 
her absent friends. Lord Beauverie, with a kind and tender consi- 
deration for the delicate state of her Ladyship's health, devised 
every means he could think of to afford her amusement, and really 
supplied the place of an affectionate brother to the heart of the suffinr- 
ing Alexina ; and Mrs.Clarendale, who had never left hei, according 
to the promise which she had pledged to Mrs.Trelawney, alwa3r8 to 
be near her till the period of her accouchement should take placet re* 
sided wholly now with her beloved niece in South Audley Streetf 
which very soon produced the happiest effects on the spirits of Ladjr 
Wyndham. While she saw her beloved aunt she was happy, and 
whenever she talked of her mother and father, and her sisters and 
brother, Mrs. Clarendale, with the assistance of Lord Beauveriet 
always hurried her to places of amusement, and the little snug eve- 
ning parties always succeeded in chasing away despondency. 

By this means, the amiable Lady Wyndham, (for suclt she really 
was,) gradually recovered her serenityi, and the approaching hi4>py 
event which was so shortly to take place in her fiunily directed her 
attei^n to other concerns, and al length the happy day was fttiul 
for Lucy's wedding, which was to be celebrated in South Audlajr 
Street. Mr. Clarendale was in consequence again vammoiiid to 
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town, to witness the union of his beloved child, under circumstances 
of so flattering and promising a nature for the future happiness ot 
his daughter, tibat no father could be otherwise than gratified at the 
high and exalted station in which she would now be placed ; snd 
the only regret now felt was the absence of the dear and amiable 
family of the Trelawncys, which was more felt by poor Lucy than 
any other individual on the morning of her marriage, nor could she, 
while being decorated for the bridal ceremony, avoid expressing 
some of these regrets to her fond and anxious mother, diou^ she 
did not wish that Lady Wyndham should hear them ; yet her Lady- 
ship could not help noticing Lucy's dejection, and, with a melan- 
choly smile, observed, — 

*^ Dear Lucy, I know that your mind dwells upon absent friends, 
wherefore so pensive, my love 1" 

To which Lucy replied, — 

^ Dear cousin, I know that it is very foolish and very wrong, and 
I am ashamed of feeling any other sensation than that of joy ; but 
when I think of brother Sedley, poor fellow ! he would so have re- 
joiced on this happy day, — and dear aunt Trelawney, and Emma, 
and Mary, and Ellen, oh, how happy they would all have been on 
this day !" 

Lady W3rndham turned aside, to conceal the painful emotions 
which these observations had excited ; while Mrs. Clarendale en- 
deavoured by every means in her power to divert her from it 

The youthful lovely bride, being completely attired in vestments 
of the purest white, with only a wreath of simple lilies intwined in 
her hair of lovely auburn, was led to the drawing-room by her mo- 
ther and Lady W3mdham, where the bridal party, small but select, 
waited to receive her. The Eari of Perimont (the godfather of little 
William Wyndham) was to give Lucy to her enraptured Lord, and 

the Bishop of L-< performed the marriage rites in a manner that 

did ample credit to his feelings. The bridal party then passed the day 
in the new and superb mansion of Lord Beauverie in Cavendish 
Square, where he triumphantly conducted his lovely bride after the 
ceremony was over, and entertained in a most sumptuous manner a 
select party of his friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clarendale remained guests of dieir lovely daugh- 
ter for many weeks afler she had become the bride of Lord Beauve- 
whole of which time was dedicated to amusements likely to 
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dispel any melancholj impressions which had so lately occupied fhe 
mind of Lady Wyndham, who, rejoicing in the happy prospects and 
fortunate exaltation of her amiable cousin, forgot her own inquietude 
and perturbed thoughts, and with her infant son passed a great part 
of her time in Cavendish Square, oflen stealing Mrs. Clarendalo 
away from Lucy, and taking her to South Audley Street. 

Meanwhile, Eenilworth was almost deserted, even by its now 
present pastor. Lord Beauvericj wishing his father-in-law to re- 
tire as soon as possible from the cares of his professional labours, 
had used every interest in his power to eflfect his intended purpose, 
and at last succeeded ; and Mr. Clarendale vefy shortly retired to 
thie Hermitage, in circumstances very favourable to his wishes, and 
without the fatigue of those functions which he had ever faithfully 
discharged, and which he was not any longer obliged to fulfil, for 
owing to the liberality of his noble son-in-law, he was now able to 
retire comfortably for the residue of his days, and a new rector sup- 
plied his place. 

The immense fortune of the £arl of Beauverie made it vety impro- 
bable to suppose that he would ever permit the father of the woman 
whom he adored to live in a state of dependence ; and Mr. Clarendale 
was, very shortly after the Earl's marriage with Lucy, given to un- 
derstand that he would receive the most ample provision from his 
son-in-law, and in consequence that it would be expected that he 
should immediately resign his clerical situation as being the rector 
of Eenilworth ; and so Mr. Clarendale did, but the Hermitage being 
his own property, he chose it as his future residence, with the in- 
tention that at his demise and that of his beloved Mary it should be- 
come the inheritance of his son and his heirs, his daughter not re- 
quiring his assistance ; but when Mr. Clarendale resigned his 
official situation, he for the most part resided wholly in Cavendish 
Square, Mrs. Clarendale seldom being absent from her beloved 
daughter, with whom and Lady Wyndham she alternately shared 
her attentioEis ; nor had the elevation of the lovely amiable Lucy 
altered her disposition in any one respect, — she was still the same 
artless, unaflfected, good-humoured creature as ever, only that the 
manners of her highly accomplished lord had greatly improved her 
in those polished graces which exalted birth ought always to be dis- 
tinguished by, and the lovely Lucy very soon gave ample proof that 
she was by no means an unapt scholar, for, passionately beloved by 
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her dear lord, she studied to please him, and he, in gratitude for her 
aweet and obliging compliance to all he wished, denied her no rea- 
sonable gratifieation of her most unbounded desires ; and fashionable 
report very soon whispered, what indeed was an undeniable truth, 
that Lord and Lady Beauverie seemed (and really were what they 
seemed) the happiest couple in the fashionable order of the day. 

Meanwhile, during this happy climax of affairs, letters duly ar- 
rived from India. The Fortitude had safely conducted her valuable 
cargo to the destined port under the happiest auspices that was pos- 
sible, for the letter (which was from Mr. Trelawney jointly to Mr. 
Clarendale and Lord Wyndham) assured them that they wer^ all 
well, and had met with nothing to intercept their Voyage, which had 
been far more speedy than had been expected ; end that with the 
exception of Mrs. Trelawney and Emmaj who had endured great 
inconvenience from sea-sickness, that they had a rhotii delightful 
passage over to India. 

That Mary was as sprightly and as saucy as ever, that Ellen was 
as quiet and as gentle, that Emma's complexion was improved by 
the voyage, that Sedley and Tanjore enjoyed one another's society 
as if they were in reality brothers, and that Mrs. Pelham and Fo- 
tiiersgill were much in their usual temperature of disposition and 
character. 

That he was writing from a window of Trelawney Castle, with the 
wide expanse of ocean before him, which having reminded him 6f 
Hae distance which was between him and his dear absent friends, had 
inspired him with emotions of so pensive a tendency, that he felt 
himself obliged to conclude, while there was a possibility of not in- 
fecting them by his melancholy and sombre reflections. 

That he would therefore leave Tanjore to add a postcript to his 
letter, hoping that his beloved Alexina was well and happy, and-that 
Lucy had no longer any claim to the name of Clarendale. 

This was die whole of the contents of the amiable Trelatimey's 
letter, which was resumed, or rather finished, by the pen of Tanjore, 
in tiie following words : — 

^* We are indeed well and happy, dear uncle and aunt, and I am 
4oing all that I can to make Sedley so ; but only, as my fa^er ob- 
•ervies, the $ight of the ocean very oflen makes us unhappy, while 
we contemplate the vast distance which is placed between us ; and 
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«ven Mary sighs when she thinks of the dear friends we have left 
behind us. Emma, too, dear Emma, (for you know that it is not 
possible for me to write without speaking of Emma,) wishes that she 
could take a peep at you all in South Audley Street, for we still ima- 
gine that you are all there, and that Lucy is by this time the bride of 
Lord Beauverie. I hope also that our dear sister is recovered in her 
health and spirits, and that we have again a little nephew or niece 
come into court. Pray do not omit any thing when you write, and 
write speedily, for heaven's sake, or my mother will be under the 
most serious apprehensions for Lady Wyndham's health. 

" You will expect me to say something about this country^ my 
dear uncle, but that I cannot do at present without judging very un- 
fairly of the inhabitants, who are either very proud or very insensibley 
for they are extremely distant and reserved. Perhaps this may be 
owing to their luxuriant and indolent mode of living, for they seem 
to think every thing a trouble that they do, except that the ladies have 
an equal propensity to dress and coquet, as well as in other countries, 
which is the only part of their occupation that does not seem to fa- 
tigue them. Not that we visit much with the inhabitants, who are 
really a stupid sort of race, — thie women, as I have observed before, 
appear to have no mind, and the men are naturally austere and repel- 
lant in their manners, and, perfectly conscious of (he vast wealth 
which they have so successfully accumulated, imagine every one 
their inferiors who are not possessed of the advantage of fortune ; 
even those who have talent they seem to scorn, or treat in a manner 
wounding to their feelings or their pride. 

" No mother here nurses her own child on any account, — the in- 
fants are all left in the care of negro women, from whom they 
receive their nourishment from the hour of their birth ; and were it 
only from this circumstance, I should never make choice of a wife in 
tlie East or West Indies. 

" In one word, I do not think that my mother will ever like the 
ladies of this country sufficiently to form a very ardent friendship 
for any of them. The only family with whom we are at all intimate 
is Governor De Montford's, who was himself our fellow-passenger 
on board the Fortitude. He has a wife, a most pleasing and accom- 
plished woman, and one son, his only child, whom, of all the young 
men I ever beheld, is the most prepossessing in exterior, and the 

little I have seen even of his mental acquirements inclines me to 
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tfunk well of him : he has been educated in England, and has nmur 
of that stately austere pride which is so disgusting in the natives o( 
this country. 

** We have already had some delightful excursions with the Go- 
vernor, where young De Montford was the charm and life of our 
society ; he has a prodigious flow of spirits, but they do not seem 
volatile ones, for on serious subjects I have heard him talk as man- 
fully and as gravely as his father, of whom he is the idol. They are 
at present our guests at Trelawney Castle, which is one of the most 
delightful and romantic situations which can he imagined, overlook- 
ing the sea, and built on a stupendous height, yet so fertilized by 
beautiful plantations oi orange, citron, and lemon trees, that it has 
nodiing dreary or terrific in its appearance : it was the favourite re- 
sidence of my grandsire, who, on his second arrival in India, breathed 
his last sigh in one of the chambers in Trelawney Castle. 

^ Emma has taken a particular fancy to it, and my father asked 
me the other day if I should like to live m Trelawney Castle ?— on 
which I replied, — 

«* • Yes, Sir, provided it was seated in the middle of Berkeley 
Square, — I should then prefer it to all the residences in Great Bri- 
tain; but remote from all my dearest relatives and friends, Trelaw- 
ney Castle would have no charms for Tanjore.' 

" As to Mary, she is considered a prodigy here, and universally 
admired, and I assure you the little gipsy is not a httle vain of her 
attractions ; she is a wonderful favourite with Governor De Montford, 
and it strikes me >vill very shortly be one with his son. In fact, I 
am very much mistaken if our Tittle brown gipsy has not made some 
mischief in the heart of the accomplished Lionel, not that Maiy 
seems at all sensible of the conquest, or that she has put herself to 
any extraordmary pains to captivate him ; but it is evident that she 
is an object of his most ardent admiration, by the following observa- 
tion he made the other day to me and Sedley, when we were strolling 
together in the plantations : — 

" ' The ladies in your country, Mr. Tanjore, are extremely beau- 
tiful ; I do not wonder that they have also obtained the character 
of being the most amiable, they are such excellent wives and mo- 
thers.' 

On which I replied, — 

" « I believe for the most part that they in general deserve die 
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praise you bestow on them, though as to beauty, I have seen women 
much handsomer here than in England. 

«*Here in India!' exclaimed Lionel; * surely you mistake, Mr. 
Tanjore, — nothing can be fairer than your lovely cousin, and your 

sister.' 

" < You surely do not call my sister Mary fair,' cried I, laughing ; 
< in England we always called her the gipsey, because she was nat- 
urally so brown.' , 

" < Then she is the fairest brown gipsey I ever beheld,' retorted 
Lionel, deeply colonng ; * but the complexion of your sister Mary 
is her least perfection out of the million of which she is possess- 
ed, — she is the most fascinating girl in existence. Ah, Mr. Tanjore, 
how supremely happy will that man be who will have the power 
of making an impression on the heart of Mary.'' 

<< I laughed, and Sedley laughed, but I assure you that De Mont- 
ford looked very serious, and remained pensive for many minutes 
afler he had made this observation. 

<< Now, uncle, I should not at all be surprised, if, in the next let- 
ter you receive from India, 3rou are informed that Mary has made 
an attack on the heart of the young Indian, but whether she will 
surrender her own or not, I cannot say ; she is not a girl likely 
to be tormented much by the influence of little Cupid. Though my 
father and mother think there is not her equal in point of intellectual 
acquirements, yet Mary is not infallible in her judgment more than 
any of us." 

With a few more remarks, Tanjore concluded his very long epis- 
tie, the contents of which afforded much gratification to his friends, 
and which relieved the mind o{ Lady Wyndham from the painful 
anxiety she had endured for the safety of her beloved parents; and 
before the next letter arrived from India, she presented Lord Wynd- 
ham with a lovely little girl, which, in compliment to Mrs. Trelaw- 
ney, was called Rosa, which intelligence was soon exported to India 
in a letter from Mrs. Clarendale, as also the marriage of her daiugh- 
ter to Lord Beauverie. 
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While these fortunate and happy events were taking place in two 
families so strongly cemented by the mutual bonds of friendship, 
confidence and esteem, — while letters were continually passing and 
repassing in the amiable united families of the Trelawneys and Cla- 
rendales, let us wing our flight over the Scottish regions, and in- 
quire after the health and welfare of our Caledonian friends, and 
whether the lovely flower of Dumfairling Castle was yet blooming 
in her native soil, whether her young favorite Edwin was still in 
existence, or was laid low in the dust, which too often proves the 
bed of victory to the brave and gallant soldier. 

Alas, had such been the untimely doom of Edwin, what had 
been the fate of his Jean ? But Providence is unerring in its just 
and mighty dispensations, and whether it appoints or disappoints, 
it is (though impervious to weak and mortal knowledge,) always 
light. 

When the Earl of Dougal arrived at Dumfairling' Castle, the life 
of poor Edwin was indeed despaired of, the wound he had received 
being considered of the most dangerous tendency by the faculty ; 
and the situation of Edwin no longer remaining a secret to Lady 
Jean, she sunk imder the conflict of her alarming fears for the 
safety of that being whose life she valued dearer than her own, and 
fbr successive days Lady Jean was confined to her chamber by the 
agonies of the wildest despair, raving only for her lost Edwin, and 
refusing consolation even from her father or the gentle Lady Ho- 
noria, who sought every means to compose the sjarits of her distrac- 
ted niece. 

While affairs were in this hopeless and melancholy state, the 
Earl of Dougal had already arrived at the Castle, and a long con- 
ference took place between ^im and the Duke of Belmont, so deeply 
affected by the situE^tion of his beloved daughter, that even his 
ambition yielded to his love of seeing her restored to health and 
reason. Being therefore apprised of a favorable change in Edwin, 
he rushed into the chamber of his frantic and despairing child, ex- 
/slaiming, — 

,¥ "j^e but comforted, my Jean, and Edwin shall be restored to you! 
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I come tne messenger of joyful news — ^the physicians have this night 
pronounced Edwin out of danger." 

Like electric fire these words shot through the trembling frame 
cf the despairmg Jean, and, fixing her languid eyes on the Duke, 
she exclaimed, — 

"Oh, father, deceive not your child, — tell Jean whether Ed- 
win lives or not ? Or, if he be numbered with the dead, tell me 
that too ?" 

" I have told you truly my child," replied the Duke, " Edwin 
not only lives, but will shortly live for Jean, — you shall no longer 
be divided." 

"What, give me to Edwin," cried the frantic Jean, "myain 
dear Edwin !" 

" By the immortal powers that now look down upon ua^ I will 
not retract my words," cried the Duke ; " I have sworn to the Earl 
of Dougal, whom I have held conference with, that the heiress of 
Dumfairling Castle shall be given in marriage to his grandson, to 
whom he bequeaths the whole of his wealthy possessions. Edwin 
is the child of the Lady Margaret Dougal, and the son of the Earl 
of Mowbray, illegitimate indeed, but for this misfortune his mother's 
sufferings have atoned ; she wept in agony the indiscretion of her 
youthful years, and death levelled to the dust the cruel author at 
once of all her shame and misery. Thus have the parents of Ed- 
win both fallen, while his exalted virtues shall inherit the reward 
due alone to the performance of worthy actions, and for ever 
wipe away the dishonor of his birth, — the indiscretion of his pa- 
rents he cannot be answerable for, Edwin himself is great, and he 
is good." 

" I have struggled to oppose your union, my child, but the strug. 
gle is past, and ambition ceases, when virtue, like a bright and glo- 
rious star, is the victor. Take the selected partner of your youth* 
ful heart, and may your days be long and happy." 

It is needless to say what ensued after this conversation with her 
father, or to pouit out the transports of the haopy lovers, when per-r 
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iibctly made acquaLited with tiieir destiny ; and in a few weeks from 
this period Edwiii and Jean were united in those fond and indissolup 
ble bonds never to be dissolved but by death, and the Castle of Dum- 
^rling once more resounded to acclamations of the loudest joy, the 
aoDS of Scotia accepting for their liege Lord, without a dissentiog 
voice, the brave, virtuous and gallant Edwin, the chosen consort of 
their beloved favorite and acknowledged mistress. 

Never was there a day of such rejoicing or such universal tn- 
umph, when Jean, in the midst of her countrj-men, appeared in the 
audit chamber as the bride of Edwin, to whom she gave her hand 
ad she had given her heart, firmly, faithfully and generously, the 
spotless pledge of truth, hallowed by the shrme of virgin love. 

'In a few weeks after this happy marriage, Lady Honoria wrote 
to haiy Wyndham, enclosing letters for Trelawney, and informing 
her of every succeeding event which had taken place at Dumfair- 
ling Castle since Tanjore had quitted it, with a very pressing invita- 
tkm from the Duke and Lady Jean to come to Scotland, and which 
they would have accepted of but fer the still delicate state of Lady 
Wyndham's health, who, after her accouchement, was obliged to 
wean her Uttle girl, owing to the extreme debihty of her constitution. 
A nurse was therefore provided for the little Rosa, which deeply 
afflicted her fond mother,* who would still have persisted in giving 
nourishment to the infant, had not Dr. Starmer peremptorily forbade 
it, protesting that if her Ladyship did so, her health would necessa- 
rily fell a sacrifice in the attempt. Lord Wyndham therefore insis- 
ted that she shouW give it up, while the lovely Uttle Rosa, now in the 
hands of a healthy nurse, gave very promising hopes of bang one 
of tlie finest children k existence. Her brother, being just able to 
creep about and lisp the name of its mother, was now the pride and 
darUng of his father's heart, and with their lovely children alternate- 
ly sharing their caresses and attentions, and in the society of a se- 
lect number of friends, in addition to which were their amiable rela- 
tives, Mr. and Mrs. Clarendale and the Earl and Countess of Beau- 
verie. Lord and Lady Wyndham enjoyed the sweetest pleasures 
arising firom domestic happiness, well knowing that it was not to be 
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expected or obtained in the riotous bosom of dissipation, or vain and 
imaginary splendors, the result of folly, and often the source of mis- 
ery and bitter repentance. It was the intention of this amiable pciir 
to educate their children exactly after the system of the excellent 
Trelawney, that their descendants might be equally happy and 
equally virtuous, and that their Family Portraits, when blended to- 
gether and brought upon the canvas as living originals, and in actual 
existence, might receive no stain to tarnish the bright and brilliant 
labors with which the divine artist of nature has drawn them, and 
which they felt convinced would never fade ; and though the fresh 
rose of youth might be paled when time should imperceptibly wither 
up the charm of beauty on either fair cheek, yet it would leave ita 
sweetness and fragrance on the family tree, where it would remain 
unperishable till wafted to its native skies. 

Lady Wyndham had neglected no opportunity, in the absence of 
her father, of keeping up a' regular correspondence with the amia- 
ble family of the Duke of Belmont, and had frequently written to 
Lady Honoria, which mark of delicate attention was always punc- 
tually returned on the part of her Ladyship. It was with no small 
pleasure, therefore, that Lady Wyndham was one morning most 
agreeably surprised by a packet from Scotlcmd, which was not 
indeed in the hand writing of Lady Honoria, but from the accom- 
plished Jean, (now Lady Mowbray,) the contents of which were as 
follows : — 

"1 assure your Ladyship, with great sincerity, that 
I feel pleeisure m the agreeable task which my aunt has allotted to 
me. There cannot be any thing so pleasing as addressmg those 
whom we love and who love us, and you. Lady Wjmdham, and all 
your amiable family, have long been objects of the deepest interest 
at Dumfairling Castle. My aunt has been a very correct artist, and 
has done justice to your Family PortraUs^ insomuch that you are 
all before me at this precise moment, you and your lovely sisters, 
the gentle Ellen and the lively Ma^y ; and if my aunt had forgot- 
ten to take your likeness, you h«d a brotiier who was not willing 
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that any of you should have remained so long in the back-groondf 
80 that you see we are in possession of all your portraits, for which 
I was very much obliged to Mr. Tanjore, I assure you, for he has 
left me with a delightful longing to behold the dear originals. 

'* And see you we shall, and shortly too, for we are all com- 
ing to England, dear Lady Wyndham, and you cannot conceive 
how rejoiced we all are on the occasion. Now, if the dear Tre- 
lawneys were to arrive from India about this period, what a fine 
femily tree would be seen blossoming together. Yes, my father 
has actually consented to leave Dumfairling for a short time, to 
give his Jean the inexpressible delight of beholding her friends in 
the sister kingdom. 

** Your dear brother Tanjore, too, will, I flatter myself, be hap- 
py to see the mountain Jean, who was so long the companion of 
his walks in Scotia's sunny vales, and who will have the pleasure 
of making him better acquainted with Edwin Mowbray, in the 
character of < Benedict the married man,' than he was when he 
beheld him on the canvas, in the picture gallery at Dumfairling 
Castle. 

** My aunt begs that you will never again remind her of certcun 
presents sent to England for your infant son. Lady Wyndham,— 
surely she was amply repaid by the pleasing reflection that they 
would prove acceptable to the little stranger, and to you, as the 
gifl of friendship, doubly so. I am enjoined to say that you may 
shortly expect to receive another basket for the sweet little Rosa, 
whom you say so strongly resembles your cousm. Miss Emmy 
Bradbury ; — she is, then, prodigiously handsome, for do not sup- 
pose that when your brother described the FamUy PariraUs he 
lefl out Emma Bradbury. No, indeed, not a feature in her fair 
fece lost any of its charms by the description given of them by 
Mr. Tanjore, I promise you. Poor fellow ! he could not conceal 
the passion which then triumphed in his hesurt, though he darei not 
worship the shrine that his soul adored. Perhaps it may be said 
that I had a fellow-feeluig for your brother on this occasion, and 
80 1 had, Lady Wyndham, or I had not thought Tanjore worthy 
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of my confidence, or so freely imparted my sorrows to his pitying 
ear, because I knew that his delicate and high sense of honor 
would never betray one, who, like himself, was destined to love ^ 
but one object in the creation, and that hopelessly and despairingly ; 
and really, my dear Lady Wyndham, I had another motive for 
being perfectly explanatory with your brother on so delicate a 
subject : I actually began to suspect that they were going to pair 
us together, like turtle doves, without considering whether little 
Cupid was to have any hand in the affair : it was high time, then, 
you know, to muster up my courage, and boldly tell Tanjore that 
I had no heart to give liim> and that I knew very well he had none 
to give me. 

<* 1 need not tell you, my d^r Lady Wyndham, what love is, 
and to what lengths it will carry us when it is really sincere ; but 
perhaps you never knew the sensation of parting with the object 
whom you love, such as I felt when I thought I beheld my Edwin 
stretched on the cold bed of death : it was a pang so utterly insup- 
portable, that I imagined nature would have sunk under the con- 
flict of my tortured feelings ; but we know not what we can bear 
till we are severely tried, or by what means Providence designs 
that we should recover the shock which nature sustains, and which 
We think so impossible to overcome by human power. 

•* Had Edwin died, I should have died too, at least I thought so ; 
but mark the happy change which in a few hours was wrou^t by 
the destination of an all- wise and infinite Being — ^my Edwin lived, 
was restored to health, and is now the husband of his happy and 
transported Jean ! 

" And Emma ! will not Emma (let us hope) be the wife of Tan- 
jore, by the same invincible and unerring wisdom ? Have they not 
most virtuously stood the test of the strongest passion in the human 
heart with amazing fortitude ? have they not sustained the perilous 
war which struggled with aflection and with duty ? and having done 
so, should they not now meet the merited reward of such praise-likd 
conduct ? — ^indeed, Lady Wyndham, I had hoped befi>i^ this to have 
heard that your lovely cousm was the bride of Tanjore Trelawney. 

No. 20/ 58 
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Pardon me, howcvor, if the deep and tenaer ooncem I take in tfie* 
happineBS of these beloved objects has made me say more on the 
subject than I ought to do, or would have done to any person but 
yourself; but with you I know that my sentiments are inviola- 
ble. 

" Have you heard any thing more of the family of De Valmont 
since you visited them at their Httle cottage at Brompton? My 
aunt was delighted with the account you gave us of the domestic 
happiness of these amiable people, who know so well how to appre- 
ciate the blessings they enjoy, and are so worthy of the fiiendship 
whicli has been shewn them ; and she intends to provide amply for 
the little Rosalvie, whose infantine graces your worthy father has 
spoken so highly of, when she visits England, Poor De Valmont, 
too» what a fortunate and happy change has there been in his pros* 
pects, and all owing to tlie benevolent goodness of the noble, minted 
Tanjore ; — but for him, it is probable that by this time this suffering 
family had perished in want^ penury and obscurity. 

" Ah, would to heaven, Lady Wyndham, all the sons and daugh- 
ters of neglected genius were destined to meet with so kindly a fate^ 
instead of being driven about by the rude blast o£ adversity, or 
doomed * to waste their sweetness on the desert air.' 

'* I really blush to have trespassed so long on your Ladyship's 
time, when I look at. the amazing length of this epistle, notwith- 
standing which, I have the temerity to expect that you will answer 
it at no very distant period, and tell us all the news that is passing 
in your great metropoHs, which I confess I have the utmost anxiety 
to behold. 

** My aunt assures me that I shall not like the English musicy 
but this may be owing to a perversion of taste rather than to a cor- 
rect judgment, you know, dear Lady Wyndham. Our simple wild 
ditties, and even some of our most admired national airs, do not: 
altogether owe their birth to Scotland, for when our lovely and un- 
fortunate Queen, the accomplished Mary, held her court in this 
country, it is well known to whose masterly composition Scotland 
was indebted for some of her meet beautiful melodies, which derived 
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their delicate, tender and pathetic expression from the inimitable 
style and manner of the unfortunate favorite of the lamented Mary, 
David Rizzio. Had not this great meister visited Scotland at the 
period I have spoken of, our Scottish airs had not boasted of half 
their popularity ; but were I to utter this to some of my country- 
men, dear Lady Wyndham, they would treat such a reflection on 
their national music with great indignity, though I believe there is 
great truth in it. 

" You cannot imagine that I have been kept in ignorance of 
your delightful talents in this science, in which you so eminently 
excel. My aunt positively declares that you are the finest player 
in England, and you know she is by no means an inferior one her- 
self, — we will consequently allow her to be a judge of this accom- 
plishment. Expect me, therefore, to torment your Ladyship every 
day and every hour, when I have the happiness of beholding you 
in England, for both myself and husband delight in music, and he 

is no indifferent performer, I can assure you, ^Not a sentence 

more, dear Lady Wyndham, for I protest that I have been writing 
these ten minutes without being conscious that the saucy creature 
was looking over my shoulder. 

"What privileges these husbemds avail themselves of, do 
not they, dear Lady Wyndham ? He would not have presumed 
thus in the character he once assumed of the blind minstrel, at 
Moggy's wedding, for such he was, though my aunt would never 
credit the report that Edwin Mowbray would have stooped to such 
a disguise : yet I was not to be deceived, for love can see through 
all disguises be they ever so ingeniously contrived, and I knew 
my Edwin, not as the cuckoo, by the badness of his voice, but 
by the sincerity and constsuicy of his love towards me. He is here 
again, dear Lady Wyndham, but if he expects that I am going to 
«ay a word in his favor he will be mistaken ; — the creature is well 
enough, and I like him well enough, — ^is not this sa3ring quite 
enough, my dear Lady Wyndham, to satisfy his curiosity, and to 
let him know that I do not positively hate him. Believe me, howev- 
€r» that he most fervently joins my lather and aunt in most cordial 
f 
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good wishes and afiectioaate respects to you and my Lord Vfjud- 
ham, aiKl that I remain, your Ladyship's 

Very sincere 

'♦Jean Campbell Mowbeat," 

It was hardly possible to believe that this artless and affection- 
ate testimony of respect from the hand of the lovely daughter of 
the Duke of Belmont was not received with the most pleasurable 
sensations by the amiable Lady W3mdham, or that she did not 
anticipate the happiness she should experience in the society of 
this charming family when they should arrive in England, a period 
which she hoped would not be protracted by any unforeseen 
disappointment beyond the time, which the lovely Jean had ex- 
pressly said would be shortly ; nor could there be a happier crisis 
for a meeting with old friends to take place than the present, not 
only with Lord and Lady Wyndham, but with that also of her 
lovely niece, for as time advanced on roseate wings over the 
beauteous head of the happy Lucy and her enraptured Lord, it 
promised a pledge of their mutual affection ; as the Countess of 
Beauverie was far gone in a state of pregnancy, to the no small 
joy of her affectionate relatives, when new dispatches arrived 
from India. 

There was a whole packet of letters in different hand-writings, 
but the seal of the favorite Mary was first unclosed by Lady 
Wyndham. The fact was, that curiosity was a predominant 
sensation with them all, for this was the first letter that Mary 
had addressed to her sister since her departure from England, — 
Emma had written, Ellen had written, Tanjore had written, and 
even Fothersgill and Mrs. Pelham had written ; but never had 
Lady Wyndham received a letter from her sister Mary, and ex- 
claimed, as soon as she beheld her well known characters, 

" I protest, Wyndham, here is a letter at last firom the gipsy, — 
I positively must read that first, because it is a novelty." 

The seal of Mary's letter was now broken by the impatient 
Alexina. Lord Wyndham smiled, and stationii^ himsdf at her 
elbow, her Ladyship read aloud the following words : — 
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** Trehumey Castlei 
May 28, 1822. 

<* My dear Sister, 

"I hasten to inform you that I am no longer Mary 
Trelawney, for I am married, actually married ! Papa gave me 
away yesterday, to one Lionel De Montford, a very good sort of 
a young man, and remarkably handsome, the only son of Gfo- 
vemor De Montford, a very good sort of old gentleman too, whom 
you have seen, therefore I shall say no more about him, 

" Now, really, Alexina, I cannot tell you how all this work 
has been accomplished, but I can assure you we have been a 
very short while about it, so I imagine that little Mr, Cupid has 
been very busy in the affair. 

<< As to Lionel, there is no one can reasonably find fault with 
him, he is such a generous, warm-hearted, kind soul, always lively 
and animated, and, as I observed to you before, he is prodigiously 
hanrisome, — all the girls in this country were pulling caps for him 
before I came. Well, you know. Alley, that being so prodig- 
iously handsome, and so prodigiously good, it is no wonder that 
I should have liked him ; but how the deuce he came to like me 
I cannot tell, — me, so infinitely his inferior in personal attractions, 
with a very bad temper into the bargain, for I never accounted 
myself a very good one. Well, but to proceed, our courtship 
was the most extraordinary that ever you' heard o( for I never 
suspected the cause of his dejection, though I had seen him spirit- 
less for several days ; but while Ellen and me were sittmg in the 
balcony, she sketching the delightful views which the romantic 
scenery afforded us, and I (as the Irishman says) thinking of 
nothing at all, we were suddenly surprised by a visit from the 
old Grovernor, bringing in his hand his young hopeful, who looked 
as if he could not help it, as folks generally do when they are in 
love, which was the case with poor Lionel. But you shall hear 
first, and laugh afterwards, for I did heartily, I assure you, when 
the old gaitleman, taking Ellen by the hand, very politely told 
her to make her exit, as he wished to speak with Miss Mary in 
private. Away went Ellen, and I was left to encounter the &ther 
and the son. 
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•<<Well, Sir,' cried I, * what is your business with Mary 
TrelawneyT* 

*< * A very important one, Miss Mary,' answered he, * in which 
the happiness of a whole family is concerned, and particularly 
that of my son. You know, Miss Mary, that you have alwap 
been a favorite of mine from the first hour that I beheld you, and 
that you have often heard me say, that if I was a young man 
like my son, that I should be apt to full desperately in love with 
you.' 

"On which, no longer able to resist laughing, I repUed, — 

"*WeIl, but 1 hope. Sir, you have not fallen in love with me? 
—or I shall be obliged to make report of your indiscretion to Mrs. 
De Montford.' 

***No,' answered he, * but my son has, — ^Lionel truly and sin- 
cerely loves you, Mary Trelawney, and I am come hither ex- 
pressly from your father on the afiair of Cupid, to learn your 
iKntiments cm that subject ; and as you are a generous, fiank 
and open-hearted girl, I expect you will act towards me with that 
jsweet ingenuousness of character which I so greatly admire m 

you. Lionel De Montford loves Mary Trelawney, and is now 
sanctioned by his father to offer his hand, his heart, and his for- 
tune, which is by no means an inconsiderable point in his fevor. — 
The question now is, does Mary Trelawney love Lionel, or, not 
loving him, reject his oflfer ? Come, sweet girl, deal sincerely, and 
tell me at once our hopes and fears?' 

" Now, Alexina, I had no mind to refuse him, but I could not 
look grave for the hfe of me, nor could I be at the trouble of 
feigning excuses which I did not feel, on purpose to tantalize 
him ; — actually I do not think that my colour once heightened 
as I gttve him my hand, which so delighted the old gentleman that 
he immediately went to papa with the joyful news, leaving me 
and Lionel to settle the remainder of the business by ourselves,—— 
ao of course I was married, and I make no doubt but I shall love 
my husband as well on a short courtship, as if I had wcuted seven 
years, to be told the same thing over and over again, which I 
should have had no patience fo listen to, for I should then have 
been weary of his company. 
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« There, Alexina, is tlie whole full and particular account 
both of my courtship and marriage, and papa and mamma are 
delighted with their new son-in-law, and he is very proud of his 
little gipsy wife, I assure you; but then, you know, I am to 
have my own way in every thing, — he is never to contradict 
me, — if he does, I will cease to obey : when husbands grow re- 
fractory, I have heard say that wives should be so too, and then 
a reformation ensues, at least on one side or the other, so there 
is an end of their quarrels at once. 

" Who would have thought of my being married next to you, 
who am the youngest of the family ? — before Emma too, who, 
by the bye, has waited long enough for my brother Tanjore, and 
who is to be married in England after all,-— I can tell you that 
for a certainty, so mamma need not have made so much prepara- 
tion about her dresses, for papa will not long remain in this 
country. He does not like it at all, and mamma is growing quite 
tired of it already, and so am I, and I have told Lionel all my 
mind, — I would not be bound to live in it for the wealth of worlds.. 
The people in it are so inanimate, dull, lai^guid and stupid, and 
have acquired such peculiar notions about the propriety and del- 
icacy of us English women, as would make you heartily laugh 
at them if you was to hear them. They are besides insufferably 
proud, conceited and vain, and fit only for themselves : it is very 
proper that they should live together, for their affected noti(»)s of 
female delicacy are absurd, — ^they mistake wit for levity, and 
good temper and affability for improper freedom and familiarity ; 
and what is more disgusting than any thing are their manners 
towards their inferiors, — they treat their domestics as if they were 
slaves, and are extremely addicted to envy and slander." 

Mary now concluded her long letter with afiectionate remem- 
bknce to all her relatives, congratulation to her cousin Lucy^ 
and with the hope that tiiey should all meet again, and speedily, on 
the shores of her dear native land, from which she had no longer a 
wish to be exiled, desiring that her little niece and nephew might 
receive a kiss for her sake ; and the pleasing communications which 
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this letter imparted to his fHends was greater than could be imagia' 
ed, for Lady Wyndham was transported at the thoughts of behold- 
her dear father and mother again, never more, she hoped, to be sep- 
arated from them, till death itself dissolved the ties of nature. The 
carriage was immediately ordered, to convey her Ladyship to Ca- 
vendish Square, where (in a delightful flutter of spirits) she entered 
the drawing-room of Lady Beauverie with Mary's letter in her 
band, the contents of which were immediately disclosed ; and at 
which, although it was impossible to help laughing in many parts, 
yet a tear started to the lovely blue eyes of Lucy at the idea of see- 
ing her dear brother again, and she rapturously exclaimed, on the 
entrance of her Lord, — 

** Oh, my dear Lord, I have such delightflil intelligence, — only 
think, the dear Trelawneys are again coming to England, — ^they 
dont like India, thank heaven ! Oh, how sincerely I rejoice,— dear 
Sedley, how I long once more to behold him." 

Lady Wyndham had presented to Mr. Clarendale the letter ad- 
dressed to him by her father the moment ahe came into the room, 
which appeared to convey matter of much importance, as well as the 
most pleasing and satis&ctory intelligence, as his eyes actually 
sparkled with pleasure while perusing the contents, for which pur- 
pose he had deUberately retired to a comer seat in one of the win- 
dows, and although several times affected even to tears of the strong, 
est sensibility, read aloud the following words, which were so afiec- 
tionately addressed to him by the dear friend as well as brother of 
his heart, the amiable and excellent Trelawney, which was listened 
to with the profoundest attention by those objects whose welfare and 
hi^ypiness it also as immediately concerned : — 

<< Trehumey CasOe. 

** Tell me, Henry, when was your nster other than a 
conqueror over the feelings of her doating husband ? — Yes, Henry, 
the bewitdbing eloquence of my Rosa has again prevailed, and put 
to rout all the serious intentions I had resolutely formed of remain- 
ing longer in this country, to which Rosa has takea an uoaooounta- 
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ble aversion, and between her and my darling Mary, I have been 
Actually coaxed over this very morning to consent to return to Eng- 
land, and shall in consequence be obliged to make my arrangements 
as speedily as possible, in order to please these incorrigible and im- 
patient women, whom of all others in creation I am least able to re- 
sist. You see my little brown gipsey, whether married or single, is 
unwilling to give up the influence she has ever obtained so success- 
fully in the heart of her father, to add to which she has called in her 
mother to aid her plans, and assist her stratagems, so that there may 
not be a possibility of my being able to sound a retreat amidst the 
powerful auxiliaries of their charms or oratory and eloquence which 
they have raised against me ; so here I am, dear Clarendale, com^^ 
pletely vanquished, though 1 had protested that I would be the con- 
queror, and delighted enough, I assure you, they both are that I 
have fallen into such hands. You may therefore shortly expect to 
see us all seated in Berkely Square, as I have already apprised the 
Governor of my intention to quit India, alledging (what indeed ap- 
pears to be very probable) that the intense heat of the climate was 
prejudicial to the health of Mrs. Trelawney ; and no sooner was 
this intelligence made known to .Mrs. De Montford, than the poor 
Grovemdr was assafled in the same quarter as I had been, by the 
tears of his bewitching wife. Imagine the result — the De Montfbrds 
also join our party, and are going to wing their flight with us to the 
shores of Great Britain. Now, Clarendale, you are in possession 
of all the family news, for Mary, I find, is now writing to her sister, 
to inform her of the change which has taken place in her condition^ 
and that she is now the wife of one of the handsomest and finest spir- 
ited yx)ung fellows in existence. " I actually was surprised into this 
marriage, as I had no intention of parting with my little gipsey so 
suddenly ; but her election was every way so unobjectionable, and 
the worthy Governor so desirous of an alliance with my fcuxuly^ 
that I had no alternative but of giving my girl to the amiable and 
accomplished son of my friend, who is the last man to whom J 
could have formed any reasonable dislike. 

I can take a hint, Henry, and advice, when it is well meant, 

like other men, and I thank you for that offered to me in your lant 
No. 21. 63 
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on the subject of my Taojore and Elmma Bradbury. Your obsef^ 
vation is just, that merit and virtue which have been so severely 
put to the test as theirs should ultimately be rewarded for its laih 
dable exertion ; in short, you plainly told me that you think it 
time for Tanjore and Emma to be made bone of one bone and 
flesh of one flesh, and that I am a little unreasonable in having so 
long delayed their imion. 

" Now, really, Henry, I have had very little to do in the busi- 
ness but led it wholly to themselves to name the happy day, — ^in 
short, when your sister lefl England, I have since learned that she 
had provided clothes for Emma, which would have looked exceed- 
ingly becoming on the young Mrs. Tanjore Trelawney, and that 
she expected to see her son married to Emma very shortly after 
our arrival in India. Tanjore you will naturally suppose would 
have had but Uttle objection to such an arrangement taking place, — 
where then, you will ask, did the objection rest ? — ^why truly with 
Miss Emma herself; she positively refused to marry Tanjore 
while we continued to be the inhabitants o£ a foreign country ; 
though the poor fellow pleaded his cause so earnestly,, this inflexible 
girl turned a deaf ear to his solicitations, and remains fixed in her 
resolution as at first. Since which nothing has been urged to her 
on the subject, because you well know that Rosa always thinks 
Emma right, cuid I have certainly no inclination, to persuade her 
to the contrary, to say nothing of the difficulty I should have in 
attempting it. I have consequently become neuter on a subject so 
delicate as the happiness of two objects whose attachment to each 
other cannot admit of a single doubt, and I have merely said thus 
much,^ to clear myself of the blame you are so willing to attach 
to me. 

" And so our dear Lucy is really going to give Lord Beauverie 
an heir to his estate, — I rejoice to hear it, and so do we all ; as to 
Sedley, he absolutely talks of nothing but seeing Lucy ever since 
he has been informed of our intended departure from India. — 
That your boy has lost nothing of mental acquirement, but is as 
much improved ui his education as he has grown in manly grace 
and beauty, you will very easily discover when you behold him, 
Clarendale. My Rosa is perfectly charmed with Sedley, and she 
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is not the only one in my family whom I strongly suspect is no 
axnall admirer of his accomplished mind and amiable disposition ; 
nor do I believe that your son is at all insensible to the good 
opinion and merits of this young lady, whom I take to be no other 
than Miss Ellen Trelawney. You will smile, Henry, and shake 
your head, in your usual quaint manner, at this supposition of 
mine, but when I tell you that I am really convinced that my pretty 
Ellen and your Sedley are attached to each other, you will think 
more seriously of the subject. But I will tell you in what man- 
ner this important discovery was made, much I believe to the 
satisfaction of both the parties, though they affected to con- 
ceal it: — 

<< You know what a mischievous little toad our Mary is, and 
that when she is in a humour to be frolicsome, there is no possible 
means of preventing her, except by being actually angry with her^ 
and you also know that Ellen is the last object in the world to be 
angry with any one, and much less with her sister Mary, of whom 
she is so remarkably fond. Well, it was owing to Miss Mary that 
poor Ellen's secret was found out ; for several weeks Ellen has 
employed herself in that delightful art in which I am proud to say 
she so eminently excels, and has finished some pictures in a style 
<^ excellence, one of which it appears she had ccHicealed from the 
observation of all but Mcury, when that little sly puss, when we 
were all assembled one morning at breakfast, suddenly asked her 
sister if she had not made the complexion of her Adonis too dark, 
considering he was so fair a subject ; to which she maliciously 
added, with a sly glance at her cousin Sedley, — ^< Besides, you 
know, EUen, the original is much fidrer, almost as fair as Sedley 
Clarendale, £rom whose features I should actually think you have 
drawn those of your pretty Adonis.' 

<< Henry, had you seen the blushes which mounted to the cheeks 
of the conscious pair, you would never have forgotten it. as my 
poor little flutterer tremblingly pronouncedi — 

^ < I am surei Mary, that I never thought <^ my cousin Sedley 
when I drew that picture ; it was by mere accident alone that I-* 
I — ^I that I attempted to copy it from another.' 

<<The lovely eyes of my Ellen were at this time cast down in 
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the most modett oonfuaon; her gbwing cheeks were fioBbed 
with the deepest ooloor of the brig^itest camation, when Mary, 
seizing a chain which was suspended on her bosom, drew it ibr^ 
while she ezclaimed, in the archest tone that was poosdblo^p— 

^ * Oh fie, Ellen, to tell such a ■ a nd pray was it by mere 
accident that you placed it in your bosom ? Look here, papa, she 
says when she painted this she never once thought of Sedley 
Clarendale, and I will be judged by the whole company if it is not 
the very image of him.' 

« And so it was, Henry — ^it was actually the picttire of yonr 
Sedley that my Ellerf had drawn and placed round her neck ; 
however, you may be certain that none of us pretended to ac- 
knowledge it as such, and that I really took the audacious Mary 
very severely to task for the momentary punistmient riie had m* 
fikted on her sister* 

" * It was wroi^, Mary,' cried 1, loc^tkig very senoosly in her 
arch gipsy face, < excessively wrong, whatever you thoc^ht, Oi 
exposing the feelings of poor Ellen and your coasin SeSey before 
the De Montfords. I am really angry with yon,-^what ooca^oo 
had you to mention the picture of Sedley at all V 

" Now what do you imagine was the Bltle hussy's rej^y t 

^ < What does it matter, papa, who I mentioned it hefbre^ when 
every body must know it at last ? Ellen teld me long agt> that she- 
loved Sedley, and Sedley has oflep said how mudi he lored EHeo^ 
and they did not know how to tell you and mamma of it^ — so I 
thought of the picture, and popped that and the secret out both 
together ; and where is the harm, I wonder, in tdlmg the truth)— 
It is over now, you know, and they will be married the sooner for 
it, and I dare say feel themselves very much oUiged to me, — ^I 
have saved them a great deal of trouWe.' 

« For the life and soul of me, Claiendafe, I could not feel ai^fry 
with this bewitching little slut, and from this day I have paired 
my Ellen with your Sedley. When I arrive in England, yOtt 
shall let me know what you think of this &niily mrmogetDeOL 

** The account yon give me of the De Vahnonts delight me anci 
Rosa exceedingly. So little Rosalirie is really grown a prodi^knup 
fm Mlow^HSo moph tiie better, I wilt take htm in trsioBg as 
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soon as I am again settled in England ; though I am sensibly hurt 
that De Yalmont will yet madly pursue authorship. For Heay- 
en's sake, Henry, persuade him from it, if it be possible. A play^ 
too, of all things, — how can the man be so frantic ? He does not 
know that he is plaguing himself with difficulties not to be imagin- 
ed, for of €dl species of composition this is the least likely to sue* 
ceed ; for, next to the caprice of the manager, which is intolerable, 
he has also to encounter that of the performers, and ofien their 
impudence and ill nature too into the bargain, which they do not 
exert a little when they know that it is an author's first attend- 
Then there is the public at large to please, which, though coolefls- 
edlythe most liberal part, yet the success is doubtful — ^nezt to 
having written to no purpose but that of tantalizing his own feel- 
ings. I implore you, Clarendale, once again, to deter him from 
following so false a meteor, which, like an ignus Jaiuus, will only 
bewilder and the more certainly lead him into darkness. 

<* Dear Lady Honoria Belmont ! — and so the benevolent gift 
winch she sent to relieve the wants of this sufiering and distressed 
family was actually the sum of five hundred pounds 1 — excellent, 
amiable creature; Oh, Henry, were there more such women, 
few men would prove unworthy of the blessings for which the 
lovely sex were alone designed ; they would not, they could not 
be insensible to such persevering ^d such matchless virtues. 

"We all rejoice that the lovely Jean has at last bestowed her 
hand on her faithful and accomplished Edwin. 

« My saucy Mary will not let me see the letter she has written to 

Lady Wyndham, by which I judge she has been indulging in her 

usual vein of sarcastic humour. You ask me how our quaint tutor 

(for still we call him so) likes India ? — truly not at all, and ii 

impatient to behold old England once again, which I believe is the 

exact counterpart of the present feeling of us all. Tell your Mary 

not to make any saucy comments on this prodigious kmg epistle,i 

but to recollect that when we write expressly from the heart, we 

forget that the head or the hand has any thing at all to do with the 

contents. 

<< Farewell, dear Clarendale, and believe me 

'* Unchangeably yours, 

"T^NJORE Edward TRBLAWNfiT.** 
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•«Bravo!" exclaimed Lord Wyndham, <<this is most excellent 
news, Clarendale ;" and glancing at Lady fieauverie a look highly 
intelligible, he smilingly added, ^ and what with Maiy's marriage, 
and other approaching events, I think we stand a very &ir chance 
of having the finest collection of Family Portraits that were ever 
beheld in Great Britain, — ^what say you, my Lord Beauverie ?" 

On which his Lordship replied : 

^ And which I trust will be the ornament of a rising generation 
—the Descendants of Trelawney, Clarendale, Wyndham and 
Beauverie." 

" Though last, not least loved, I am sure, my Lord," cried Lady 
Wyndham ; and his Lordship bowed to so elegant a compliment. 

The happy party, made still happier by the pleasing communi- 
cations which they had that morning received, passed the day to- 
gether in the most delightful and rational manner. Mr. Claren- 
dale called in Berkley Square, at the request of Mr. Trelawney, 
to inform his steward that he might shortly be expected in Eng- 
land, and to put the house in immediate preparation for the recep- 
tion of his family, which was accordingly done. Lady Wyndham 
herself giving such orders as she thought necessary. 

Time now lent odours to his wings, for every day was replete 
with anticipated hope and joy ; and the lovely Lucy had been 
three weeks the mother of a beauteous boy, when the family of Mr. 
Trelawney once more arrived safely in their native land, accom- 
panied by the De Montfords, where the meetffig which took place 
in the now united and happy families exceeded all description^ — 
Lady Wyndham, folded in the arms of her beloved mother, wept 
and smiled alternately, while thp gipsy Mary (now Mrs. Lionel 
De Montford,) more lively and animated than ever, contrived to 
steal a glowing kiss from the lips of her dear sister, ailer which 
they all set off for Cavendish Square, to Lord Beauverie's, where 
the same a^ectionate meeting took place between Sedley and his 
parents. He was then conducted to the chamber of his dear sister, 
and at the sight of her lovely little infant Sedley burst into tears, 
but they were tears of joy, and quickly dispersed by smiles, — 
unlike those which he had shed at the parting hour, yet they 
flowed fix)m the same source— the fountain of the heart. 
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In a few da3rs after the happy arrival, however, the whole of the 
family met as usual, and with the addition of the amiahle De Mont- 
fords, formed once more the family tree, with an increase of kindred 
branches to unite them together in unity, peace and love. 

" Now then Rosa, my beloved," cried Trelawney, the third week 
after they were once more composed and settled in the bosom of 
their happy family, " we have one more sacred duty to perform, af- 
ter which we will retire and contemplate. the happiness of our belo- 
ved children, in humble thanksgiving and adoration to that Being 
who has conducted us thus far on our journey through life >— few 
have been our cares, numberless our blessings, of which, while we 
boast, let us not suppose that we are more worthy dian the rest of 
our fellow beings, or that we are divested of faults and ^ilings^ 
merely because we have been fortunate and rich, — ^no merit is at- 
tached to riches, though there may be merit in appropriating them. 
To the best of my ability, I have endeavored conscientiously to per- 
form this duty : I have never beheld the miseries of the unfortunate 
without compassion, nor have I suftered the meritorious to pine in 
obscurity : — ^talent is a blossom which should never be permitted to 
fade or perish for want of encouragement or support, and wherever 
I have seen it I have raised its drooping head. 

** Rosa, behold my reward, — it ia reflected in the happiness of my 
children, in the smile bestowed bji^pcoving consciipce, and by see- 
ing those happy whom I have endeavored to render so by virtuous 
example ! Had I erred from this path, I had been unworthy of the 
the blessings which I now share. The nuptials of Tanjore and Em- 
ma must take place to-morrow." 

<* And why to-morrow, my dearest ?" cried Mrs. Trelawney,.cast- 
ing <m her husband a look of the most unutterable tenderness. 
To which Mr. Trelawney replied, — 

'< Because it is the anniversary of that happy day which gave 
Rosa Glarendale to Tanjore Trelawney. It made me the happiest 
of men, — may it then prove the harbinger of joy to our aon and the 
daughter of our Rebecca." 

« It shall be so," cried the delighted Mrs. Trelawney, and Tan- 
jore and Emma were both immediately made acquainted wUh Mr: 
Trelawney's intentions. 



<«Einnia! beloved, adored Enana!" exdaimed Taiijore; whil^ 
the lorelj gentle maid extended her hand towards him, in tc^en of 
her ttill tmchanged and unalterable affection. A tear feU from her 
soft azure eyes, a more beautiful glow cnmnned on her dieek, 
and the sweet response <^ ^dear Tanjore !" was murmured from 
lips that never yet had breathed a thought unhallowed or 
fuipure* 

It was the expiess wirii of Mr. Trelawney that the marriage 
rites between Tanjore and Emma should be sdemnized in the 
church, at which, oo an early hour the eneuifl^ morning, the 
whole of the bridal party, including the Trdawneys, the Qaren- 
dales, the wyndhanS, the Beauveries, and the De Montfbnfa^ as- 
semUed. The splen<hd carriages of each, when drawn up to the 
gates leading to the church, attracted innumerable crowds of spec^ 
tators, though none were permitted to witness the ceremony save 
the bridal party. The feeiings of both Mrs. Treslawney and Afrs. 
Clarendale were, however, wholly overpowered when the moment 
arrived for Emma to kneel before tiie ahar, for never had this 
lovely creature so strongly reminded them of her sainted mother, 
as, trembling and pale, though not artless, she gave her hand to 
the transported, happy Tanj<Nre ; and no aooner was the ceremony 
• concluded, than Mrs. Trelawney ezckimed softly to Mrs. Clai^ 
endale, — • 

^ There, Mary; thank heavei^it is over, and my Enmia is the 
wife of my Tanjore, — angels bless and mAe on their happy 
union !" 

And did not angels smile on them t — who riiall doubt it ?—• If 
truth, if innocence, if virtue be the peculiar care of an all directing 
and never erring Providence, the votaries who fiuthfully serve it 
with a pure and humble heart will continue to enjoy its blessings, 
in the sunshine of prosperity, the approbation of an unsuSied con, 
science, and the reward of virtuous acticxis. 

THE END, 



^^■'- 




